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LETTER  I. 


Chantdoa  in  Touwinr,  Xov.  6,  i'3;. 

I 

My  Lord, 

IH  A V E confiJered  formerly,  with  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  the  fubjcdl  on 
which  you  command  me  to  communi- 
cate my  thoughts  to  you  : and  I praftifed 
in  thofe  days,  as  much  as  bufinefs  and 
pleafure  allowed  me  time  to  do,  the 
rulei  that  feemed  to  me  neceflary  to  be 
obferved  in  the  fludy  of  hiftory.  They 
were  very  different  from  thofe  which 
writers  on  the  fame  fubjeifl  have  recom- 
mended, and  which  arc  commonly  prac- 
VoL.  I.  B ticed. 
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t'ccd.  But  I confcfs  to  your  lordflilp 
that  this  neither  gave  me  then,  nor  has 
given  me  lince,  any  diftruft  of  them.  I 
do  net  affceT;  lingularity.  On  the  contrary 
I think  that  a due  deference  is  to  be  paid 
to  received  opinions,  and  that  a due  com- 
pliance with  received  cuftoms  is  to  be 
heidj  tho  botli  the  one  and  the  other 
fliould  be,  what  they  often  are,  abfurd  or 
ridiculous.  But  this  fervitude  is  outward 
only,  and  abridges  in  no  fort  the  liberty 
of  private  iudgment.  The  obligations  of 
fubmitting  to  it  likewife,  even  outwardly, 
extend  no  further,  than  to  thofe  opinions 
and  cuAoms  which  cannot  be  oppofed; 
or  from  which  we  cannot  deviate  with- 
out doing  hurt,  or  giving  offence,  to  fociety. 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  our  fpeculatlons  ought 
to  be  free;  in  all  other  cafes,  our  pradice 
may  be  fo.  Without  any  regard  therefore 
to  the  opinion  and  pradticc  even  of  the 
learned  w'orld,  I am  very  willing  tq  tell 
you  mine.  But  as  it  is  hard  to  recover  a 
tliread  of  thought  long  ago  laid  afide, 
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and  impoffiblc  to  prove  fome  things  and 
explain  others,  without  the  affiftance  of 
many  books  which  I have  not  here ; 
your  lordfhip  mufl:  be  content  with  fuch 
an  imperfect  (ketch,  as  1 am  able  to  fend 
you  at  prefent  in  this  letter. 

The  motives  that  carry  men  to  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory  are  different.  Some  intend,  if 
fuch  as  they  may  be  faid  to  ftudy,  nothing 
more  than  amufement,  and  read  the  life  of 
ARISTIDESOrPHOCION,ofEPAMINONDAS 

orSciPio,  Alexander  or  Cafsar,  juft 
as  they  play  a game  at  cards,  or  as  they 
would  read  the  (lory  of  the  feven  champions. 

Others  there  are,  whofe  motive  to  this 
• ftudy  is  nothing  better,  and  who  have 
the  further  difadvantage  of  becoming  a 
nu/ance  very  often  to  fociety,  in  propor- 
tio/i  to  the  progrefs  they  make.  The 
former  do  not  improve  their  reading  to 
any  good  purpofe : the  latter  pervert  it 
to  a very  bad  one,  and  grow  in  imper- 
B 2 tinence 
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tincincc  as  they  encreafc  in  learning.  1 
think  I have  known  moft  of  the  firft 
kind  in  England,  and  moft  of  the  laft  in 
France.  The  perfons  I mean  are  thofe 
who  read  to  talk,  to  Ihine  in  converfa- 
tion,  and  to  imfofe  in  company:  who, 
having  few  ideas  to  vend  of  their  own 
growth,  ftore  their  minds  with  crude 
tin-ruminated  fails  and  fentences ; and 
hope  to  fupply,  by  bare  memory,  the  want 
of  imagination  and  judgment. 

But  thefc  are  in  the  twoloweft  forms. 
The  next  I ftiall  mention  are  in  one  a little 
higher;  in  the  form  of  thofe  who  grow 
neither  wifer  nor  better  by  ftudy  them- 
fclves,  but  who  enable  others  to  ftudy 
with  greater  eafe,  and  to  purpofes  more  » 
ufeful:  who  make  fair  copies  of  foul^ 
manuferipts,  give  the  lignification  of  hard 
Words,  and  take  a great  deal  of  other  gram- 
matical pains.  The  obligation  to  thefe  men 
Would  be  great  indeed,  if  they  were  in 
j;cneral  able  to  do  any  thing  better,  and 

fubmitted 
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fubmitted  to  this  drudgery  for  the  fake  of 
the  public;  as  fame  of  them,  it  mull:  be 
owned  with  gratitude,  have  done,  but  not 
later,  I think,  than  about  the  time  of  the 
refurredion  of  letters.  When  works  of 
importance  are  prcfling,  generals  them^ 
felves  may  take  up  the  pick-axe  and  the 
fpade ; but  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
when  that  prelfing  necclfity  is  over,  fuch 
tools  are  left  in  the  hands  deftincd  to  ule 
them,  the  hands  of  common  foldiers  and 
peafants.  I approve  therefore  very  much 
the  devotion  of  a fludious  man  at  Chrift- 
Church,  who  was  over-heard  in  his  oratory 
enterijig  into  a detail  with  God,  as  devoqt 
perfons  are  apt  to  do,  and,  amongft  other 
particular  thankfgivings,  acknowledging 
Ac  divine  goodnefs  in  furniOiing  the  world 
with  makers  of  Didionariesl  Thgfe  men 
pourt  fame,  as  well  as  their  betters,  by 
fuch  means  as  God  has  given  them  to  ac- 
quire it:  and  Littleton  exerted  ail  the 
genius  he  had,  when  he  made  a didionary, 
tho  Stephens  did  not.  They  deferve 
P 3 encourage- 
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encouragement  however,  whilft  they  con- 
tinue to  compile,  and  neither  afFedt  wit, 
nor  prefumc  to  reftfon. 

There  is  a fourth  dal's,  of  much  lefs 
ufc  than  thefe,  but  of  much  greater  name. 
Men  of  the  firft  rank  in  learning,  and  to 
whom  the  whole  tribe  of  fcholars  bow 
with  reverence.  A man  muft  be  as  indif- 
ferent as  I am  to  common  cenfure  or  ap- 
probation, to  avow  a thorough  contempt 
for  the  whole  bufinefs  of  thefe  learned  lives ; 
for  all  the  refearches  into  antiquity,  for  all 
the  fyftems  of  chronology  and  hiftory,  that 
we  owe  to  the  immenfe  labours  of  a Sca- 
HGER,  a Bochart,  a Petavius,  an 
Usher,  and  even  a Marsham.  The  fame 
materials  are  common  to  them  all;  but 
thefe  materials  are  few,  and  there  is  a moral 
impoflibility  that  they  Ihould  ever  have 
more.  They  have  combined  thefe  into 
every  form  that  can  be  given  to  them : 
they  have  fuppofed,  they  have  gueffed, 
they  have  joined  disjointed  paffages  of  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  authors,  and  broken  traditions  of 
uncertain  originals,  of  various  people,  and 
of  centuries  remote  from  one  another  as 
■well  as  from  ours.  In  fiiort,  that  they 
might  leave  no  liberty  untaken,  even  a wild 
fantartical  fimilitude  of  founds  has  ferved  to 
prop  up  a fyftcm.  As  the  materials  they 
have  are  few,  fo  are  the  very  beft  and  fuch 
as  pafs  for  authentic extreamly  precarious; 
as  fome  of  thefe  learned  perfons  themlelvcs 
confefs. 

Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and 
George  the  monk,  opened  the  principal 
fourcesof  all  this  fcience;  but  they  corrupt- 
ed the  waters.  Their  point  of  view  was^to 
make  profane  hiftory  and  chronology  agree 
with  facred;  tho  the  latter  chronology  is 
very  far  from  being  eftabliflied,  with  the 
clearnefs  and  certainty  acceilary  to  make  it 
a rule.  For  this  purpofe,  the  ancient 
monuments,  that  thefe  writers  convey- 
ed to  pofterity,  were  digefted  by  them 
according  to  the  fyftem  they  were  to 
B 4 maintain ; 
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maintain:  and  none  of  thefc  monuments 
wcredelivered  down,  in  their  original  form, 
and  genuine  purity.  The  Pynafties  of 
Manetho,  for  inflance,  are  broken  to 
pieces  by  Eusebius,  and  fuch  fragments 
of  them  as  fuited  his  defign  are  ftuck  into 
his  work.  We  have,  wc  know,  no  more 
of  them.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  wc 
owe  to  George  the  monk.  We  have  no 
other  authority  for  it:  and  one  cannot  fee 
without  amazement  fuch  a man  as  Sir 
John  Marsham  undervaluing  this  au- 
thority in  one  page,  and  building  his  fyfteni 
upon  it  in  the  next.  He  feems  even  by 
the  lightnefs  of  his  expreffions,  if  I re- 
member well,  for  it  is  long  fincc  I looked 
into  his  canon,  not  to  be  much  concerned 
\vhat  foundation  his  fyftcm  had,  fo  he 
fhewed  his  fkill  in  forming  one,  and  in  re- 
ducing the  immenfe  antiquity  of  thp 
Egyptians  within  the  limits  of  the  Hebraiq 
calculation.  In  Ihort,  my  lord,  all  thefp 
fyftems  are  fo  many  enchanted  caftles, 
^hey  appear  to.  be  fomething,  they  are 
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nothing  but  appearances:  like  them  too, 
diffolve  the  charm,  and  they  vanifli  from 
the  fight.  To  difiblve  the  charm,  we  muft 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  them : the  ex- 
prcflion  may  be  odd,  but  it  is  fignificant. 
We  muft  examine  fcrupuloufly  and  indif- 
ferently the  foundations  on  which  they  lean ; 
and  when  we  find  thefe  either  faintly  pro- 
bable, or  grofly  improbable,  it  would  be 
foolilh  to  cxpedt  any  thing  better  in  the 
fuper-ftrudure.  This  fcience  is  one  of 
thofe  that  are  a limine  falutandac.  To 
do  thus  much  may  be  neceflary,  that  grave 
authority  may  not  impofe  on  our  ignot 
ranee:  to  do  more,  would  be  to  aflift 
this  very  authority  in  impofing  fahe  fcience 
upon  us.  I had  rather  take  the  Darius 
whom  Alexander  conquered  for  the  foq 
of  Hystaspes,  and  make  as  many  ana- 
chronifms  as  a Jewilh  chronologer,  than 
facrifice  half  my  life  to  colledl  all  the 
learned  lumber  that  fills  the  head  of  aq 
antiquary. 

f.ETr 
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Study  of  History. 
LETTER  II. 


Concerning  the  true  ufe  and  advantages 
of  it. 


LE  T me  fay  fomethiiig  of  hiftory  in 
general,  before  I defeend  into  the 
confidcration  of  particular  parts  of  it,  or  of 
the  various  methods  of  ftudy,  or  of  the 
different  views  of  thofe  that  apply  them- 
felves  to  it,  as  I had  begun  to  do  in  my 
former  letter. 


The  love  of  hiftory  feems  infeparable 
from  human  nature,  becaufe  it  feems  infe- 
parable 
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parable  from  felf-love.  The  fame  princi- 
ple in  this  inflance  carries  us  forward  and 
backward,  to  future  and  to  paft  ages. 
We  imagine  that  the  things,  which  affedt 
( us,  muft  affedl  pofterity : this  fentiment 
runs  through  mankind,  from  Caesar 
down  to  the  parifli  clerk  in  Pope’s  mifcel- 
lany,  We  are  fond  of  preferring,  as  far 
as  it  is  in  our  frail  power,  the  memory 
of  our  own  adventures,  of  thofe  of  our 
own  time,  and  of  thofe  that  preceded  it, 
Rude  heaps  of  ftenes  have  been  raifed, 
and  ruder  hynans  have  been  compofed,  for 
this  purpofe,  by  nations  who  had  not  yet 
the  ufc  of  arts  arid  letters.  To  go  no 
further  back,  the  triumphs  of  Odin  were 
celebrated  in  runic  fongs,  and  the  feats, 
of  our  Britifli  anceftors  were  recorded  in 
thofe  of  their  bards.  The  favages  of 
America  have  the  fame  cuftom  at  this  day; 
and  long  hidorical  ballads  of  their  hunt- 
ings and  their  wars  are  fung  at  all  their 
fdlivals.  There  is  no  need  of  faying  how 
tjiis  pallion^rows  among  civilized  nations, 
3 in 
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in  proportion  to  the  means  of  gratifying 
it : but  let  us  obferve  that  the  ^me  princi- 
ple of  nature  dirciSh  us  as  ftrongly,  and  more 
generally  as  well  as  more  early,  to  indulge 
our  own  curiolity,  inftead  of  preparing  to 
gratify  that  of  others.  The  child  harkens 
with  delight  to  the  tales  of  his  nurlc,  he 
learns  to  read,  and  he  devours  with  cager- 
nefs  fabulous  legends  and  novels.  In  riper 
years  he  applies  himfelf  to  lilftory,  or  to 
that  which  he  takes  for  hiftory,  to  autho- 
rized romance:  and  even  in  age,  the  defire, 
of  knowing  what  hashappened  ^o  other  men , 
yields  to  the  defire  alone,  of  relating  what 
has  happened  to  ourfelves.  Thus  hiftory, 
true  or  falfe,  fpeaks  to  our  paftions  aKvays. 
What  pity  is  it,  my  lord,  that  even  the  beft 
(houtd  Ipcak  to  our  underftandings  fo  fel- 
dom?  That  it  does  fo,  we  have  none  to 
blame  but  our  felves.  Nature  has  done  her 
part.  She  has  opened  thisftudy  to  everj’  man 
who  can  read  and  think : and  what  (he  has 
made  the  moft  agreeable,  reafon  can  make  the 
moft  ufcful,  application  of  our  minds.  But  if 
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weconfult  ourreafon,  Vvcfliall  be  far  frotn 
following  the  examples  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, in  this  as  in  moH:  other  cafes,  who 
are  fo  proud  of  being  rational.  We  fhall 
neither  read  to  foothe  our  indolence,  nor  to 
gratify  our  vanity  : as  little  fhall  we  con- 
tent ourfelves  to  drudge  like  grammarians 
and  critics,  that  others  may  be  able  to  ftu- 
dy,  with  greater  eafe  and  profit,  like  philo- 
fophers  and  ftatcfmen : as  little  lhall  we 
affedt  the  flcnder  merit  of  becoming  great 
fcholars  at  the  expence  of  groping  all  our 
lives  in  the  dark  mazes  of  antiquity.  All 
thefe  miftake  the  true  drift  of  ftudy,  and 
the  true  ufe  of  hiftory.  Nature  gave  us 
curiolity  to  excite  the  induftry  of  our 
minds ; but  fhe  pever  intended  it  fhould  be. 
made  the  principal,  much  lefs  the  foie,  ob- 
ject of  their  application.  The  true  and 
proper  objedl  of  this  application,  is  a con- 
ftant  improvement  in  private  and  in  pub- 
lic virtue.  An  application  to  any  ftudy, 
that  tends  neither  diredlly  nor  indireftly  to 
make  us  better  men  and  better  citizens, 
2 is 
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is  at  beft  but  a fpedous  and  ingenious  fort 
of  idlcnefs  to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  Tillot- 
soN : and  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  it 
is  a creditable  kind  of  ignorance,  nothing 
more.  This  creditable  kind  of  ignorance 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  benefit  which 
the  generality  of  men,  even  of  the  moft 
learned, reap  from  the  ftudy  of  hillory : and 
yet  the  ftudy  of  hiftoiy  feems  to  me,  of 
all  other,  the  moft  proper  to  train  us  up  to 
private  and  public  virtue. 

Your  lordftiip  may  very  well  be  ready 
by  this  time,  and  after  fo  much  bold  cen- 
fure  on  my  part,  to  alk  me  what  then  is 
the  true  ufe  of  hiftory  ? in  what  relpcdls 
it  may  ferve  to  make  us  better  and  wifer  ? 
and  what  method  is  to  be  purfued  in  the 
ftudy  of  it,  for  attaining  thefe  great  ends  ? 
I will  anfwer  you  by  quoting  what  I have 
read  fome  where  or  other,  in  Dionysius 
Halicarn.  I think,  that  hiftory  is  philo- 
fophy  teaching  by  examples.  We  need  but 
to  caft  our  eyes  on  the  world,  and  we  (hall 

fee 
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fee  the  daily  force  of  example  : we  need 
but  to  turn  them  inward,  and  we  lhall 
foon  difcover  why  example  has  this  forcci 
“ Pauci  prudentia,”  faysTAcitus,  “ ho- 
“ nefta  ab  dctcrioribus,  utilia  ab  noxiis  dif- 
“ cernunt:  plures  aliorum  cventis  do* 
“ centur.”  Such  is  the  imperfedtion  of 
human  underftanding,  fuch  the  frail  tem- 
per of  our  minds,  that  abftradl  or  general 
proportions,  tho  never  fo  true,  appear  ob- 
feure  or  doubtful  to  us  very  often,  till  they 
are  explained  by  examples ; and  that  the 
wiieil  lelTons  in  favour  of  virtue  go  but  a 
little  way  to  convince  the  judgment,  and 
determine  die  will,  unlefs  they  are  enforced 
by  the  fame  means,  and  we  are  obliged  to  ap- 
ply toourfelves  what  we  fee  happen  to  other 
men.  Inftrudlions  by  precept  have  the  fur- 
ther difadvantage  of  coming  on  the  autho- 
rity of  others,  and  frequently  require  a long 
dedudtionofreafoning.  “ Homines  amplius 
“ oculis  quam  auribus  credunt : longum 
“ iter  eft  per  praecepta,  breve  & dheax 
“ per  exempla.”  Thereafon  of  this  judg- 
ment, 
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ttient,  which  I quote  from  one  of  Senkca’s 
cpiftles  in  confirmation  of  my  own  opinion, 
refts  J think  on  this  j that  when  examples 
are  pointed  out  to  us,  there  is  a kind  of  ap- 
peal, with  which  we  are  flattered,  made  to 
our  fenfes,  as  well  as  our  underflandings. 
The  inftrudtion  comes  then  upon  our  own 
authority ; we  frame  the  precept  after  our 
own  experience,  and  yield  to  fa<ft  when  we 
refifl:  fpeculation.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
advantage  of  inftrudlion  by  example  j for 
example  appeals  not  to  our  underflanding 
alone,  buttoourpafTions'likewife.  Example 
aflTwages  thefe,  or  animates  them  ; fets  paf- 
fion  on  thefide  of  judgment,  and  makes  the 
whole  man  of  apiece,  which  is  more  than  the 
ftrongeft  reafoning  and  the  clcarcfl:  demon - 
ftration  can  do  : and  thus  forming  habits 
by  repetition,  example  fecures  the  ob- 
fervance  of  thofe  precepts  which  example 
infinuated.  Is  it  not  Pliny,  my  lord, 
who  fays,  that  the  gentlcft,  he  fliould  have 
added  the  moft  eflFedlual,  way  of  com- 
manding, is  by  example?  “ Mitius  jubetur 
VoL.  I.  C “ exemplo. 
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“ exemplo.”  The  harfheft  orders  are  foft- 
cned  by  example,  and  tyranny  itfelf  becomes 
pcrfwafive.  What  pity  it  is  that  fo  few 
princes  have  learned  this  way  of  command- 
ing ? But  again  j the  force  of  examples  is 
not  confined  to  thofe  alone  that  pafs  im- 
mediately under  our  fight : the  examples 
that  memory  fuggefts  have  the  fame  effedt 
in  their  degree,  and  an  habit  of  recalling 
them  will  foon  produce  the  habit  of  imi- 
tating them.  In  the  fame  epiftle,  from 
whence  I cited  a paflage juft  now,  Seneca 
fays  that  Cleanthf.s  had  never  become  fo 
perfedl  a copy  of  Zeno,  if  he  had  notpaf- 
fed  his  life  with  him  ; that  Pl  ato,  Aris- 
TOTi.K,  and  the  other  philofophers of  that 
fchool,  profited  more  by  the  example, 
than  by  the  difeourfe  of  Socrates.  [But 
hereby  the  way  Seneca  miftookj  for  So- 
crates died  two  years  according  to  fome, 
and  four  years  according  to  others,  before 
the  birth  of  Aristotle:  andhismiftake 
might  come  from  the  inaccuracy  of  thofe 
who  collcdled  for  him  ; as  Erasmus  ob- 

ferves 
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ferves,  after  Quintilian,  in  his  judgment 
on  Seneca.]  But  be  this,  which  wasfcarca 
worth  a parenthefis,  as  it  will  j he  adds  that 
Metrodorus,  Hermachus,  and  Po- 
lyaenus,  men  of  great  note,  were  formed 
by  living  under  the  fame  roof  with  Epicu- 
rus, not  by  frequenting  his  fchool.  Thcfe 
are  inftances  of  the  force  of  immediate  ex- 
ample. But  your  lordlhip  knows  that  the 
citizens  of  Rome  placed  the  images  of 
their  anceftors  in  the  veftibules  of  their 
houfes  ; fo  that  whenever  they  went  in  or 
out,  thefe  venerable  buftoes  met  their  eyes, 
and  recalled  the  glorious  actions  of  the 
dead,  to  fire  the  living,  to  excite  them  to 
imitate  and  even  to  emulate  their  great 
forefathers.  The  fuccefs  anfwered  the  de- 
fign.  Tlie  virtue  of  one  generation  was 
transfufed  by  the  magic  of  example  into 
feveral : and  a fpirit  of  heroifin  was  main- 
tained through  many  ages  of  that  common- 
wealth. Now  thefe  are  fo  many  inftances 
of  the  force  of  remote  example,  and  from 
C 2 all 
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all  thefe  inftances  we  may  conclude  that 
examples  of  both  kinds  are  neceflary. 

The  fchool  of  example,  my  lord,  is 
the  world : and  the  makers  of  this  fchool 
are  hiftory  and  experience.  I am  far  from 
contending  that  the  former  is  preferable  to 
the  latter.  I think  upon  the  whole  other- 
wife  : but  this  I fay,  that  the  former  is  ab- 
folutcly  neceflary  to  prepare  us  for  the  lat- 
ter, and  to  accompany  us  whilft  we  are 
under  the  difeipline  of  the  latter,  that  is, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives. 
No  doubt  fome  few  men  may  be  quoted, 
to  whom  nature  gave  what  art  and  in- 
duftry  can  give  to  no  man.  But  fuch  ex- 
amples will  prove  nothing  againfl  me,  be- 
caufe  I admit  that  the  ftudy  of  hiflory 
without  experience  is  infufiicient,  but  af- 
fert  that  experience  itfclf  is  fo  without 
genius.  Genius  is  preferable  to  the  other 
two,  but  I would  wifh  to  find  the  three 
together : for  how  great  foever  a genius 
may  be,  and  how  much  Ibever  he  may  ac- 
quire 
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quire  new  light  and  heat  as  be  proceeds  in 
his  rapid  courfe,  certain  it  is  that  he  will 
never  fliine  with  the  full  luftre,  nor  flied 
the  full  influence  he  is  capable  of,  unlefs 
to  his  own  experience  he  adds  the  experi- 
ence of  other  men  and  other  ages.  Ge- 
nius, without  the  improvement  at  leafl:  of 
experience,  is  what  comets  once  \serc 
thought  to  be,  a blazing  meteor,  irregular 
in  hiscourlc,  and  dangerous  in  his  approach  j 
of  no  ufe  to  any  fyftem,  and  able  to  de- 
ftroy  any.  Mere  fons  of  earth,  if  tliey 
have  experience  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  hirtory  of  the  world,  are  but  half 
fcholars  in  the  (cience  of  mankind.  And 
if  they  are  converfant  in  hiftory  without 
experience,  they  are  worfe  than  ignorant ; 
they  are  pedants,  always  incapable,  fome- 
times  meddling  and  prefuming.  The  man, 
who  has  all  three,  is  an  honor  to  his 
country,  and  a public  blefling : and  fuch 
I truft  your  lordlhip  will  be  in  this  centii- 
ry,  -as  your  great-grand- father  * was  in 
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I have  infifted  a little  the  longer  on  this 
head,  and  have  made  thefe  diftindions  the 
rather,  becaufe  tho  I attribute  a great 
deal  more,  than  many  will  be  ready  to  al- 
low, to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  ; yet  1 would 
not  willingly  even  fccm  to  fall  into  the  ridi- 
cule of afcribingto  it  fuch  extravagant  effeds, 
as  feveral  have  done,  from  Tully  down 
to  Casaubon,  La  Mothe  le  Vayer, 
and  other  modern  pedants.  When  Tully 
informs  us  in  the  fecond  book  of  hisTufeu- 
landifputations,  that  the  firft  Scipio  Afr  i- 
CANos  had  always  in  his  hands  the  works  of 
Xenophon,  he  advances  nothing  but  what 
is  probable  and  reafonable.  To  fay  nothing 
of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand,  nor 
of  other  parts  of  Xenophon’s  writings}  the 
images  of  virtue,  reprefented  in  that  admi- 
rable pidure  the  Cyropaedia,  were  proper 
to  entertain  a foul  that  was  fraught  with 
virtue,  and  Cyrus  was  worthy  to  be  imi- 
tated by  Scipio.  So  Selim  emulated  Cae- 
sar ,whofe  commentaries  were  tranflated  for 
his  ufe  againft  the  cuftoms  of  the  Turks : 

fo. 
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lb  Caesar  emulated  Alexander,  and 
Alexander  Achilles.  There  is  no- 
thing ridiculous  here,  except  the  ufe  that 
is  made  of  this  paliage  by  thofe  who  quote 
it.  But  what  the  fame  Tully  fays  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  academical  difputations, 
concerning  Lucullus,  feems  to  me  very 
extraordinary.  “ In  Afiam  fadtus  impera- 
“ tor  venitj  cum  effet  Roma  profedtus  rei 
militaris  rudisj”  (one  would  be  ready  to 
aferibe  fo  fudden  a change,  and  fo  vaft  an 
improvement,  to  nothing  lefs  than  know- 
ledge infufed  by  infpiration,  if  we  were  not 
alTured  in  the  fame  place  that  they  were  cf- 
fedled  by  very  natural  means,  by  fuch  as  it 
is  in  every  man’s  power  toemploy)  “ partim 
“ percontando  a peritis,  partim  in  rebus 
“ geftis  legendis.”  Lucullus,  according 
to  this  account,  verified  the  reproach  on  the 
Roman  nobility,  which  Salust  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Marius.  But  as  I difeover 
the  pafllon  of  Marius,  and  his  prejudices 
to  the  Patricians  in  one  cafej  fo  I difeover, 
methinks,  the  cunning  of  Tully,  and  his 
C 4 partiality. 
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partiality  to  himfelf  in  the  other.  Lucui,- 
Lus,  after  he  had  been  chofen  conful,  ob- 
tained by  intrigue  the  government  of  Cili- 
cia, and  fo  put  himfelf  into  a fituation  of 
commanding  the  Roman  army  againft  Mi- 
THRIDATES:  Tully  had  thefamegovern- 
ment  afterwards,  and  tho  he  had  no  Mi- 
TH  RID  AXES  nor  any  other  enemy  of  con- 
fcqucnce  oppofed  to  him,  tho  all  his  mili- 
tary feats  confiftcdinfurprizingand  pillaging 
a parcel  of  highlanders  and  wild  Cilicians, 
yet  he  aflumed  the  airs  of  a conqueror, 
and  deferibed  his  adlions  in  fo  pompous  a 
ftilc,  that  the  account  becomes  burlefque. 
He  laughs  indeed  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus  at  his  generalfliip;  but  if  we  turn 
to  thofc  he  writ  to  Coelius  Rufus  and  to 
CATouponthis  occafion , or  to  thofe  wherein 
he  exprefles  to  Atticus  his  refentment 
againft  Cato,  for  not  propofing  in  his  fa- 
vour the  honors  ufually  decreed  to  conquer- 
ors we  may  fee  how  vanity  turned  his  head, 
and  how  impudently  he  iniifted  on  obtain- 
ing a triumph.  Is  it  any  ftrain  now  to  fup- 

pofe. 
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pofe,  that  he  meant  to  infinuatc  in  the 
paflTage  I have  quoted  about  Lucullus, 
that  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
former  governor  of  Cilicia,  even  in  military 
merit,  arofe  from  the  different  conjundlure 
alone?  and  that  Lucullus  could  not  have 
done  in  Cilicia  at  that  time  more  than  he 
himfelf  did  ? Cicero  had  red  and  quelli- 
oncdatleaft  as  much  as  Lucullus,  and 
would  therefore  have  appeared  as  great  a 
captain,  if  he  had  had  as  great  a prince  as 
MiTHRi  DATES  to  encounter.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  Lucullus  was  made  a great  cap- 
tain by  theory  or  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  alone, 
no  more  than  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and 
Alphonsus  of  Naples  were  cured  of  def- 
perate  diftempers  by  reading  Livy  and 
Qi^intus  CuRTius;  a filly  tale  which 
Bodin,  Amyot,  and  others  have  picked 
up  and  propagated.  Lucullus  had  ferved 
in  his  youth  againft  the  Marfi,  probably  in 
other  wars,  and  Sylla  took  early  notice 
of  him:  he  went  into  the  eaft  w.th  this 
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fidcncc.  He  commanded  in  fevcral  expe- 
ditions. It  was  he  who  reftored  the  Co- 
lophonians to  their  liberty,  and  who  pu-  , 
nilhcd  the  revolt  of  the  people  of  Mytc- 
lene.  Thus  we  fee  that  Locullus  was 
formed  by  experience  as  well  as  ftudy, 
and  by  an  experience  gained  in  thofe  very 
countries,  where  he  gathered  fo  many  lau- 
rels afterwards  in  fighting  againft  the  fame 
enemy.  The  late  duke  p£  Marlborough 
never  red  Xenophon  mod  certainly,  nor 
the  relation  perhaps  of  any  modern  wars  j 
but  he  ferved  in  his  youth  under  monfieur 
deTuRENNE,and  Ihave  heard  that  he  was 
taken  notice  of  in  thofe  early  days  by  that 
great  man.  He  afterwards  commanded  in 
an  expedition  to  Ireland,  ferved  a campaign 
or  two,  if  I miftakc  not,  under  king  Wil- 
liam in  Flanders : and,  befides  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  had  none  of  gaining  experience  in 
war,  till  he  came  to  the  head  of  our  ar- 
mies in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
two,  and  triumphed,  not  over  Afiatic 
troops,  but  over  the  veteran  armies  of 

France. 
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France.  The  Roman  had  on  his  fide  genius 
and  experience  cultivated  by  ftudy:  the 
Briton  had  genius  improved  by  experience, 
and  no  more.  The  firft  therefore  is  not  an 
example  of  what  ftudy  can  do  alone  j but 
the  latter  is  an  example  of  what  genius  and 
experience  can  do  without  ftudy.  They 
can  do  much  to  be  fure,  when  the  firft  is 
given  in  a fuperior  degree.  But  fuch  ex- 
amples are  very  rare:  and  when  they  hap- 
pen, it  will  be  ftill  true,  that  they  wotfid 
have  had  fewer  blemifties,  and  would 
have  come  nearer  to  the  perfedtion  of  pri- 
vate and  public  virtue,  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace  and  atchievements  of  war  i if  the 
views  of  fuch  men  had  been  enlarged,  and 
their  fentiments  ennobled,  by  acquiring 
that  caft  of  thought  and  that  temper  of 
mind,  which  will  grow  up  and  become 
habitual  in  every  man  who  applies  himfelf 
early  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  as  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy,  with  the  intention  of  being 
wifer  and  better,  without  the  affedlation 
9f  being  more  learned. 


The 
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The  temper  of  the  mind  Is  formed, 
and  a certain  turn  given  to  our  ways  of 
thinking ; in  a word,  the  feeds  of  that 
moral  charadler  which  cannot  wholly  alter 
the  natural  charadler,  but  may  correft  the 
evil  and  improve  the  good  that  is  in  it,  or 
do  the  very  contrary,  or  fow  betimes, 
much  fooner  than  is  commonly  fuppofed. 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  we  (hall  gather 
or  not  gather  experience,  be  the  better 
or  the  worfe  for  this  experience,  when 
we  come  into  the  world  and  mingle 
amongft  mankind,  according  to  the  tem- 
per of  mind,  and  the  turn  of  thought, 
that  we  have  acquired  beforehand,  and 
bring  along  with  us.  They  will  tindlurc 
all  our  future  acquifitions,  fo  that  the  very 
fame  experience,  which  fecures  the  judg- 
ment of  one  man  or  excites  him  to  vir- 
tue, (hall  lead  another  into  error,  or  plunge 
him  into  vice.  From  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  has  in  this  refpedl 
a double  advantage.  If  experience  alone 
can  make  us  perfedt  in  our  parts,  experi- 
ence 
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cnce  cannot  begin  to  teach  them  till  we 
are  adually  on  the  ftage ; whereas  by  a 
previous  application  to  this  ftudy,  we  conn 
them  over  at  leaft  before  we  appear  there: 
we  are  not  quite  unprepared,  we  learn  our 
parts  fooner,  and  we  learn  them  better. 

Let  me  explain  what  Tmean  by  an  ex- 
ample. There  is  fcarce  any  folly  or  vice 
more  epidemical  among  the  Tons  of  men, 
than  that  ridiculous  and  hurtful  vanity,  by 
which  the  people  of  each  country  are  apt 
to  prefer  themfelves  to  thofe  of  every  o- 
ther;  and  to  make  their  own  cuftoms 
and  manners  and  opinions  the  ftandards 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and  falfe. 
The  Chinefe  mandarians  were  ftrangely 
furprifed,  and  almoft  incredulous,  when 
the  Jefuits  fliewed  them  how  fmall  a fi- 
gure their  empire  made  in  the  general  map 
of  the  world.  The  Samojedes  wondered 
much  at  the  Czar  of  Mufeovyfor  not  liv- 
ing among  them:  and  the  Hottentott, 
who  returned  from  Europe,  ftripped  him- 
felf  naked  as  foon  as  he  came  home,  put  on 

his 
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his  bracelets  of  guts  and  garbage,  and 
grew  (linking  and  lowfy  as  fad  as  he 
could.  Now  nothing  can  contribute  more 
to  prevent  us  from  being  tainted  with  this 
vanity,  than  to  accuftom  ourfelves  early 
to  contemplate  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth  in  that  vaft  map  which  hiftory 
fpreads  before  us,  in  their  rife  and  their 
fall,  in  their  barbarous  and  civilized 
dates,  in  the  likenefs  and  unlikenefs  of 
them  all  to  one  another,  and  of  each  to 
itfelf.  By  frequently  renewing  this  pro- 
fpedl  to  the  mind,  the  Mexican  with  his 
cap  and  coat  of  feathers,  facrificing  a 
human  vi£lim  to  his  god,  will  not  ap- 
pear more  favage  to  our  eyes,  than  the 
Spaniard  with  an  hat  on  his  head,  and 
a gonilla  round  his  neck,  facrificing 
whole  nations  to  his  ambition,  his  ava- 
rice, and  even  the  wantonnefs  of  his  cru- 
elty. I might  (hew,  by  a multitude  of 
other  examples,  how  hiftory  prepares  us 
for  experience,  and  guides  us  in  it : and 
many  of  thefe  would  be  both  curious  and 

important. 
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important.  I might  Ukewife  bring  fevcral 
other  inftanecs,  wherein  hiftory  ferves  to 
purge  the  mind  of  thofe  national  partiali- 
ties and  prejudices  that  we  are  apt  to  con- 
tract in  our  education,  and  that  experi- 
ence for  the  moll  part  rather  confirms 
than  removes;  becaufe  it  is  for  the  moll 
part  confined,  like  our  education.  But 
I apprehend  growing  too  prolix,  and 
ihall  therefore  conclude  this  head  by  ob- 
lerving,  that  tho  an  early  and  proper  ap- 
plication to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  will  con- 
tribute extremely  to  keep  our  minds  free 
from  a ridiculous  partiality  in  favour  of 
our  own  country,  and  a vicious  prejudice 
againft  others;  yet  the  fame  ftudy  will 
create  in  us  a preference  of  affeCtion  to 
our  own  country.  There  is  a ftory  told 
of  Abgarus.  He  brought  feveral  bcafts 
taken  in  different  places  to  Rome,  they  fay, 
and  let  them  loofe  before  Augustus  : e- 
very  bead  ran  immediately  to  that  part  of 
the  Circus,  where  a parcel  of  earth  taken 
I ' from 
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from  his  native  foil  had  been  laid.  “ Cre-*  ' 
dat  Judaeus  Apella”.  This  tale  might  pafs 
on  Joseph  US  } for  in  liim  I believe  I red 
it : but  furely  the  love  of  our  country  is 
a lelTon  of  rcafon,  not  an  inftitution  of 
nature.  Education  and  habit,  obliga- 

tion and  intereft,  attach  us  to  it,  not  in- 
ftin<ft.  It  is  however  fo  neceflary  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  profperity  of  all  focie- 
ties,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  fome,  de- 
pends upon  it  fo  much,  that  orators  by 
their  eloquence,  and  poets  by  their  en- 
thufiafm,  have  endeavoured  to  work  up 
this  precept  of  morality  into  a principle  of 
paflion.  But  the  examples  which  we 

find  in  hiftory,  improved  by  the  lively 
defcTiptions  and  the  juft  applaufes  or  cen- 
fures  of  hiftorians,  will  have  a much  bet- 
ter and  more  permanent  effeft  than  de- 
clamation, or  fong,  or  the  dry  ethics  of 
mere  philofophy.  In  fine,  to  converfe 
with  hiftorians  is  to  keep  good  company : 
many  of  them  were  excellent  men,  and 
thofe  who  were  not  fuch  have  taken  care 
however  to  appear  fuch  in  their  writings. 
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It  muft  be  therefore  of  great  ufe  to  pre- 
pare our  felves  by  this  converfation  for  that 
of  the  world ; and  to  receive  our  firfl  im- 
preflions,  and  to  acquire  our  firft  habits,  in 
a feene  where  images  of  virtue  and  vice  arc 
continually  reprei'ented  to  us  in  the  colors 
that  belong  properly  to  them,  before  we 
enter  on  another  feene,  where  virtue  and 
vice,  are  too  often  confounded,  and  what 
belongs  to  one  is  aferibed  to  the  other. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  beginning  our 
acquaintance  with  mankind  fooner,  and 
of  bringing  with  us  into  the  world,  and 
the  bufinefs  of  it,  fuch  a caft  of  thought 
and  fuch  a temper  of  mind,  as  will  ena- 
ble us  to  make  a better  ufe  of  our  experi- 
ence ; there  is  this  farther  advantage  in 
the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  that  the  improve- 
ment we  make  by  it  extends  to  more  ob- 
jedts,  and  is  made  at  the  expence  of  other 
men : whereas  that  improvement,  which 
is  the  effedl  of  our  own  experience,  is 
confined  to  fewer  objedls,  and  is  made  at 
VoL.  I.  D our 
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our  own  expence.  To  ftate  the  account 
fairly  therefore  between  thcfe  two  im- 
provements; tho  the  latter  be  the  more 
* valuable,  yet  allowance  being  made  on 
one  fide  for  the  much  greater  number  of 
examples  that  hifiory  prefents  to  us,  and 
dedudbion  being  made  on  the  other  of  the 
price  we  often  pay  for  our  experience, 
the  value  of  the  former  will  rife  in  pro- 
portion. “ I have  recorded  thcfe  things, 
fays  Polybius,  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  defeat  of  Regulus  “ that  they  who 
“ read  thefe  commentaries  may  be  render- 
“ ed  better  by  themj  for  all  men  have  two 
“ ways  of  improvement,  one  arifing  from 
their  own  experience,  and  one  from  the 
“ experience  of  others.”  “ Evidentior 
“ quidem  ilia  eft,  quae  per  propria  ducit 
infortunia  > at  tutior  ilia  quae  per  aliena.” 
I ufe  Casaubon’s  tranflaticMi.  Polybi- 
us goes  on,  and  concludes,  “ that  fince 
the  firft  of  thefe  ways  cxpofes  us  to 
“ great  labor  and  peril,  whilft  the  fe- 
“ cond  works  the  fame  good  effedb,  and 
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“ is  attended  by  no  evil  circumftance, 
every  one  ought  to  take  for  grant- 
cd,  that  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  is  the 
" heft  /chool  where  he  can  learn  how  to 
“ condadt  himfelf  in  all  the  fituations  of 
“ life.”  Regulus  had  feen  at  Rome 
many  examples  of  magnanimity,  of  fru- 
gality, of  the  contempt  of  riches  and 
of  other  virtues ; and  thefe  virtues  he 
pra<5Kfed.  But  he  had  not  learned,  nor 
had  opportunity  of  learning  another  leflbn, 
which  the  examples  recorded  in  hiftory 
inculcate  frequently,  the  leflbn  of  mode- 
ration. An  infatiable  thirft  of  military 
fame,  an  unconfined  ambition  of  extend- 
ing their  empire,  an  extravagant  con- 
fidence in  their  own  courage  and  force, 
an  infolent  contempt  of  therr  enemies,  and 
an  impetuous  over-bearing  fpirit  with 
which  they  purfued  all  their  enterprizes, 
compofed  in  his  days  the  diftinguilhing 
charadlet  of  a Roman.  Whatever  the 
fenate  and  people  refolved,  appeared  to 
the  members  of  that  commonwealth  both 
D 2 pradli- 
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prafticable  and  juft.  Neither  dlfticultie< 
nor  dangers  could  check  them ; and  their 
I'ages  had  not  yet  dilcovcred,  that  virtues 
ill  excefs  degenerate  into  vices.  Not- 
withftanding  the  beautiful  rant  which 
PIoRACE  puts  into  his  mouth,  I make 
no  doubt  thatREGULUs  learned  at  Carthage 
thofe  leflbns  of  moderation  which  he  had 
not  learned  at  Rome : but  he  learned  them 
by  experience,  and  the  fruits  of  this  ex- 
perience came  too  late,  and  coft  too  dear ; 
for  they  coft  the  total  defeat  of  the  Roman 
army,  the  prolongation  of  a calamitous 
war  which  might  have  been  finiflied  by 
a glorious  peace,  the  lofs  of  liberty  to 
thoufands  of  Roman  citizens,  and  to  Rf- 
GULus  himfelf  the  lofs  of  life  in  the  midft 
of  torments,  if  we  are  entirely  to  credit 
what  is  perhaps  exaggeration  in  the  Ro- 
man authors. 

There  Is  another  advantage  worthy 
our  obfervation  that  belongs  to  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory ; and  that  1 ftiall  mention  licre, 
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not  only  becaufc  of  the  importance  of 
it,  but  becaufc  it  leads  me  immediately 
to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ment we  ought  to  have  in  our  view,  and 
of  the  method  in  which  it  feems  to  me 
that  this  improvement  ought  to  be  piir- 
fued;  two  particulars  from  which  your 
lordlhip  may  think  perhaps  that  I digrefs 
too  long.  The  advantage  I mean  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  the  examples  which 
hiftory  prefents  to  us,  both  of  men  and 
of  events,  are  generally  complete:  the 
whole  example  is  before  us,  and  confe- 
quently  the  whole  leffon,  or  fometimes 
the  various  leflbns  which  philofophy  pro- 
pofes  to  teach  us  by  this  example.  For 
firft,  as  to  menj  we  fee  them  at  their 
whole  length  in  hiftory,  and  we  fee 
them  generally  there  through  a medium 
lefs  partial  at  leaft  than  that  of  experi- 
ence : for  I imagine,  that  a whig  or  a 
tory,  whilft  thofe  parties  fubfifted,  would 
have  condemned  in  SATURNiNusthe  fpirit 
of  fadtion  which  he  applauded  in  his  own 
D 3 tribunes. 
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tribunes,  and  would  have  applauded  in 
Drusus  the  fpirit  of  moderation  which 
he  defpifed  in  thofe  of  the  contrary  party, 
and  which  he  fufpcdled  and  hated  in 
thofe  of  his  own  party.  The  villain  who 
has  impofed  on  mankind  by  his  power  or 
cunning,  and  whom  experience  could 
not  unmaik  for  a time,  is  unmafked  at 
length:  and  the  honeft  man,  who  has 
been  mifunderftood  or  defamed,  is  jufti- 
lied  before  his  ftory  ends.  Or  if  this 
does  not  happen,  if  the  villain  dies  with 
his  made  on,  in  the  midft  of  applaufe 
and  honor  and  wealth  and  power,  and 
if  the  honeft  man  dies  under  the  fame 
load  of  calumny  and  difgrace  under  which 
he  lived,  driven  perhaps  into  exile  and 
expofed  to  want;  yet  we  fee  hiftorical 
juftice  executed,  the  name  of  one  brand- 
ed with  infamy,  and  that  of  the  other 
celebrated  with  panygeric  to  fucceeding 
ages.  “ Praccipuum  munus  annalium 
“ reor,  ne  virtutes  fileantur  ; utque  pra- 
“ vis  di(ftis  fadlifquc  ex  pofteritate  ct  in- 
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“ famia  metus  fit.”  Thus  according  to 
Tacitus,  and  according  to  truth,  from 
which  his  judgments  feldom  deviate,  the 
principal  duty  of  hiftory  is  to  eredl  a tri- 
bunal, like  that  among  the  Egyptians, 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  where 
men  and  princes  themfelves  were  tried, 
and  condemned  or  acquitted,  after  their 
deaths : where  thofe  who  had  not  been 
punifiied  for  their  crimes,  and  thofe  who 
had  not  been  honored  for  their  virtues, 
received  a juft  retribution.  The  fen- 
tence  is  pronounced  in  one  cafe,  as  it  was 
in  the  other,  too  late  to  corredt  or  re- 
compence;  but  it  is  pronounced  in  time  to 
render  thefe  examples  of  general  inftrudion 
to  mankind.  Thus  Cicero,  that  I may 
quote  one  inftance  out  of  thoufands,  and 
that  I may  do  juftice  to  the  general  charadter 
of  that  great  man  whofe  particular  failing  I 
have  cenfured  fo  freely  j Cicero,  I fay, 
was  abandoned  by  Octavius,  andmafla- 
cred  by  Anthony.  But  let  any  man  read 
this  fragment  of  Arelhus  Fuscus,  and 
D 4 chufq 
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chufe  which  he  would  wi(h  to  have  been, 
the  orator,  or  the  rriiimvir?  “ Qipad 
“ humanum  genus  incolume  manferit, 
“ quamdiu  ufus  litteris,  honor  fummae 
“ cloquentiaepretiumerit,  quamdiu  rcrum 
“ natura  aut  fortuna  fteterit,  aut  memoria 
“ duraverit,  admirabile  pofleris  vigebis  in- 
“ genium,  et  uno  proferiptus  feculo,  pro- 
“ Icribes  Antonium  omnibus.” 

Thus  again  as  to  events  that  ftand  re- 
corded in  hiftory:  we  fee  them  all,  we 
fee  them  as  they  followed  one  another,  or 
as  they  produced  one  another,  caufes  or 
effeds,  immediate  or  remote.  We  arc 
caft  back,  as  it  were,  into  former  ages: 
we  live  with  the  men  who  lived  before  us, 
and  we  inhabit  countries  that  we  never 
faw.  Place  is  enlarged,  and  time  pro- 
longed, in  this  manner  j fo  that  the  man 
who  applies  himfclf  early  to  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory,  may  acquire  in  a few  years,  and 
before  he  fets  his  foot  abroad  in  the  world, 
not  only  a more  extended  knowledge  of 
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mankind,  but  the  experience  of  more 
centuries  than  any  of  the  patriarchs  faw. 
The  events  we  are  witnefles  of,  in  the 
cour/e  of  the  longeft  life,  appear  to  us 
very  often  original,  unprepared,  fingle, 
and  un-relative,  if  I may  ufe  fuch  an  ex- 
preflion  for  want  of  a better  in  Englifli ; 
in  French  1 would  fay  ifolez  : they  appear 
fuch  very  often,  are  called  accidents, 
and  looked  upon  as  the  effedfs  of  chance; 
a word,  by  the  way,  which  is  in  conftant 
ufe,  and  has  no  determinate  meaning. 
We  get  over  .the  prefent  difficulty,  we 
improve  the  momentary  advantage,  as 
well  as  we  can,  and  we  look  no  farther. 
Experience  can  carry  us  no  farther ; for 
experience  can  go  a very  little  way  back 
in  difeovering  caufes:  and  effedts  are  not 
the  objedls  of  experience  till  they  happen. 
From  hence  many  errors  in  judgment, 
and  by  confequence  in  condudt,  necef- 
farily  arife.  And  here  too  lyes  the  differ- 
ence we  are  fpeaking  of  between  hiftory 
and  experience.  The  advantage  on  the 
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fide  of  the  former  is  double.  In  ancient 
hiftory,  as  we  have  faid  already,  the  ex- 
amples are  complete,  which  are  incom- 
plete in  the  courfe  of  experience.  The 
beginning,  the  progreflion,  and  the  end 
appear,  not  of  particular  reigns,  much 
lefs  of  particular  enterprizes,  or  fyftems 
of  policy  alone,  but  of  governments,  of 
nations,  of  empires,  and  of  all  the  various 
fyftems  that  have  fucceeded  one  another 
in  the  courfe  of  their  duration.  In  mo- 
dem hiftory,  the  examples  may  be,  and 
fometimes  are,  incomplete^  but  they  have 
this  advantage  when  they  are  fo,  that  they 
ferve  to  render  complete  the  examples  of 
our  own  time.  Experience  is  doubly 
defedtivej  we  are  born  too  late  fo  fee 
the  beginning,  and  we  die  too  foon  to  fee 
the  end  of  many  things.  Hiftory  fup- 
plics  both  thefe  defedls.  Modern  hiflory 
Ihews  the  caufes,  when  experience  pre- 
fents  the  effedfs  alone  : and  ancient  hif- 
tory enables  us  to  guefs  at  the  effeds,  when 
experience  prefents  the  caufes  alone.  Let 
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me  explain  my  meaning  by  two  examples 
of  thefe  kinds } one  paA,  the  other 
ally  prefcnt. 

When  the  revolution  of  one  thouCind 
fix  hundral  eighty  eight  happened,  few 
men  then  alive,  I fuppofc,  went  farther 
in  their  fearch  after  the  caufes  of  it,  than 
the  extravagant  attempt  of  king  James 
againft  the  religion  and  liberty  of  his  peo- 
ple. His  former  condudl  and  the  pa/Tages 
of  king  Charles  IPs  reign  might  rankle 
ftill  at  the  hearts  of  ibme  men,  but  could 
not  be  fet  to  account  among  the  caufes  of 
his  depofition  j fince  he  had  fucceeded,  not- 
withftanding  them,  peaceably  to  the  throne, 
and  the  nation  in  general,  even  many  of 
thofe  who  would  have  excluded  him  from 
it,  were  defirous,  or  at  leaft  willing,  that  he 
ihould  continue  in  it.  Now  this  example 
thus  ftated  affords,  no  doubt,  much  good 
jnftrudion  to  the  kings,  and  people  of  Bri- 
tain. But  this  inftrudtion  is  not  entire,  be- 
qmfe  the  example  thus  ftated,  and  confined 
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to  the  experience  of  that  age,  is  imperfe<a. 

James’s  mal-adminiftration  ren- 
dered a revolution  neceflary  and  praftica- 
ble  j but  his  mal-adminiftration,  as  well 
as  all  his  preceding  conduft,  was  caufed 
by  his  bigot  attachment  to  popery,  and 
to  the  principles  of  arbitrary  government, 
from  which  no  warning  could  divert  him. 
His  bigot  attachment  to  thefe  was  caufed 
by  rile  exile  of  the  royal  family;  this  ex- 
ile was  caufed  by  the  ufurpation  of  Crom- 
wel:  and  Cromwel’s  ufurpation  was 
the  effed  of  a former  rebellion,  begun  not 
without  reafon  on  account  of  liberty, 
but  without  any  valid  pretence  on  account 
of  religion.  During  this  exile,  our  princes 
caught  the  taint  of  popery  and  foreign  po- 
litics. We  made  them  unfit  to  govern 
us,  and  after  that  were  forced  to  recal  them 
that  they  might  refeue  us  out  of  anarchy. 

It  was  neceflary  therefore,  your  lordfliip 
fees,  at  the  revolution,  and  it  is  more  lb 
now,  to  go  back  in  hiftory,  at  leafl  as 
far  as  I have  mentioned,  and  perhaps  far- 
ther. 
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ther,  even  to  the  beginning  of  king  James 
the  firft’s  reign,  to  render  this  event  a com- 
plete example,  and  to  develope  all  the  wile, 
honeft,  and  falutary  precepts,  with  which  it 
is  pregnant,  both  to  king  and  fubje£f . 

The  other  example  {hall  be  taken  from 
what  has  fucceeded  the  revolution.  Few 
xnen  at  that  time  looked  forward  enough, 
to  forefee  the  necclTary  confequences  of  the 
new  conftitution  of  the  revenue  that  was 
(bon  afterwards  formed,  nor  of  the  method 
of  funding  that  immediately  took  place ; 
which,  abfurd  as  they  are,  have  continued 
ever  fince,  till  it  is  become  fcarce  polTible 
to  alter  them.  Few  people,  I fay,  fore- 
faw  how  the  creation  of  funds,  and  the 
multiplication  of  taxes,  would  encreafe 
yearly  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  bring 
our  liberties,  by  a natural  and  necelliuy 
progreflion,  into  more  real,  tho  lefs  appa- 
rent danger,  than  they  were  in  before  the 
revolution.  The  exceflive  ill  hulbandry 
pradlifed  from  the  very  beginning  of  king 
4 Wuliam’s 
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William’s  feign,  and  which  laid  thtf 
foundations  of  all  we  feel  and  all  we  fear, 
was  not  the  cffwn:  of  ignorance,  mi  flake, 
or  what  we  call  chance,  but  of  defign  and 
fcheme  in  thofc  who  had  the  fway  at  that 
time.  I am  not  fo  uncharitable  however 
as  to  believe  that  they  intended  to  bring 
upon  their  country  all  the  mifehiefs  that 
we,  who  came  after  them,  experience, 
and  apprehend.  No,  they  faw  the  mcafures 
they  took  fingly,  and  unrelativcly,  or  re- 
latively alone  to  fome  immediate  objeft. 
The  notion  of  attaching  men  to  the  new 
government,  by  tempting  them  to  embark 
their  fortunes  on  the  fame  bottom,  was  a 
reafon  of  ftate  to  fome:  the  notion  of  , 
creating  a new,  that  is,  a monied  intereft, 
in  oppofition  to  the  landed  intereft  or  as 
a balance  to  it,  and  of  acquiring  a fupe- 
rior  influence  in  the  city  of  London  at  leaft 
by  the  cftablifliment  of  great  corporations, 
was  a reafon  of  party  to  others : and  I 
make  no  doubt  that  the  opportunity  of 
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ment  of  funds,  by  trafficking  in  paper, 
and  by  all  the  arts  of  jobbing,  was  a rca- 
fon  of  private  intereft  to  thofe  who  fup- 
ported  and  improved  this  icheme  of  ini- 
quity, if  not  to  thofe  who  devifed  it.  They 
looked  no  farther.  Nay  we  who  came 
after  them,  and  have  long  tailed  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  the  corrupUon  they  plant- 
ed, were  far  from  taking  fuch  an  alarm 
at  CHir  diflrefr,  and  our  danger,  as  they 
deferved  ; till  the  mod  remote  and  frtal 
efFedl  of  caufrs,  laid  by  the  lafl:  gene- 
ration, was  very  near  becoming  an  objedl 
of  experience  in  this.  Your  lordfhip,  I 
am  fure,  fees  at  once  how  much  a due  re- 
fledlion  on  the  padages  of  former  times,  as 
they  (land  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  our 
own,  and  of  other  countries,  would  have  de- 
terred a free  people  from  trufting  the  foie 
management  of  fo  great  a revenue,  and  the 
foie  nomination  of  thofe  legions  of  officers 
employed  in  it,  to  their  chief  magiftrate. 
There  remained  indeed  no  pretence  for  do- 
ing fo,  when  once  a falary  was  fettled  on 
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the  prince,  and  the  public  revenue  was  no 
longer  in  any  fenfe  his  revenue,  nor  the 
public  expence  his  expcncc.  Give  me 
leave  to  add,  that  it  would  have  been, 
and  would  be  Hill,  more  decent  with  re- 
gard to  the  prince,  and  lefs  repugnant  if 
not  more  conformable  to  the  principles 
and  pradtice  too  of  our  government,  to 
take  this  power  and  influence  from  the 
prince,  or  to  fhare  it  with  him  ; than  to 
exclude  men  from  the  privilege  of  repre- 
fenting  their  fellow  fubjedts  who  would 
chufe  them  in  parliament,  purely  becaufe 
they  are  employed  and  truiled  by  the 
prince. 

Your  lordlhip  fees  not  only,  how  much 
a due  refledlion  upon  the  experience  of 
other  ages  and  countries  .would  have 
pointed  out  national  corruption  as  the  na- 
tural and  neceflTary  confequence  of  invert- 
ing the  crown  with  the  management  of 
fo  great  a revenue,  but  alfo  the  lofs  of 
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liberty  as  the  natural  and  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  national  corruption. 

The/c  two  examples  explain  fufficiently 
what  they  are  intended  to  explain.  It  only 
remains  therefore  upon  this  head,  to  obferve 
the  difference  between  the  two  manners 
in  which  hiftory  fupplies  the  defefts  of 
our  own  experience.  It  fhews  us  caufes 
as  in  fad!  they  were  laid,  with  their  im- 
mediate efFedls : and  it  enables  us  to  guefs 
at  future  events.  It  can  do  no  more  in 
the  nature  of  things.  My  lord  Bacok, 
in  his  fecond  book  of  the  advancement 
of  learning,  having  in  his  mind  I fuppofe 
what  Philo  and  Josephus  alTerted  of  Mo- 
ses, affirms  divine  hiftory  to  have  this 
prerogative,  that  the  narration  may  be 
before  the  fadt  as  well  as  after.  But  lince 
the  ages  of  prophecy,  as  well  as  miracles, 
are  paft,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  to 
guefs  at  what  will  be,  by  what  has  been : 
we  have  no  other  means  in  our  power, 
and  hiftory  furnifhes  us  with  thefe.  How 
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we  are  to  improve,  and  apply  thefe  means, 
as  well  as  how  we  are  to  acquire  them, 
fhall  be  deduced  more  particularly  in  ancH 
ther  letter. 
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,j.  An  objedion  againft  the  utility  of 
hiftory  removed.  %.  The  falfe  and  true 
aims  of  thofe  who  ftudy  it.  3.  Of  the 
hiftory  of  the  firft  ages,  with  reflec- 
tions on  the  ftatc  of  ancient  hiftory 
prophane  and  facred. 


WERE  thefe  letters  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  fome  ingenious 

perfons  who  adorn  the  age  we  live  in, 
your  lordlhip’s  correfpondent  would  be 

joked  upon  for  his  projed  of  improving 
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men  in  virtue  and  vvifdom  by  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory.  The  general  charadters  of  men, 
it  would  be  faid,  are  determined  by  their 
natural  conftitutions,  as  their  particular 
adlions  are  by  immediate  objcdls.  Many 
very  converfant  in  hiftory  would  be  cited, 
who  have  proved  ill  men,  or  bad  poli- 
ticians } and  a long  roll  would  be  pro- 
duced of  others  who  have  arrived  at  a 
great  pitch  of  private,  and  public  virtue, 
without  any  afliftance  of  this  kind.  Some- 
thing has  been  faid  already  to  anticipate 
this  objedlion;  but  fince  I have  heard 
feveral  perfons  affirm  fuch  propofitions 
with  great  confidence,  a loud  laugh,  or 
a filent  fneer  at  the  pedants  who  pre- 
fumed to  think  otherwife  ; I will  fpend  a 
few  paragraphs,  with  your  lordftiip’s  leave, 
to  ffiew  that  fuch  affirmations  (for  to 
affirm  amongft  thefe  fine  men  is  to  reafon) 
cither  prove  too  much,  or  prove  notliing. 

If  our  general  charadters  were  deter- 
mined abfolutely,  as  they  are  certainly 
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fluenced,  by  our  conftitutions,  and  if 
our  particular  aftions  were  fb  by  imme- 
diate objeds  j all  inftrudion  by  pre* 
cept  as  well  as  example,  and  all  en- 
deavours to  form  the  moral  charadier 
by  education,  would  be  unneceflary.  E- 
ven  the  little  care  that  is  taken,  and 
furely  it  is  impoflible  to  take  lefs,  in 
the  training  up  our  youth,  would  be  too 
much.  But  the  truth  is  widely  different 
from  this  reprefentation  of  it ; for  what 
is  vice,  and  what  is  virtue  ? I fpeak  of 
them  in  a large  and  philofophical  fenfe. 
The  former  is,  I think,  no  more  than  the 
excefs,  abufe,  and  mifapplication  of  ap- 
petites, defires,  and  paflions,  natural  and 
innocent,  nay  ufeful  and  neceffary.  The 
latter  confifts  in  the  moderation  and  go- 
vernment, in  the  ufe  and  application  of 
thefe  appetites,  defires,  and  paflions,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  reafon,  and  there- 
fore often  in  oppofition  to  their  own  blind 
impulfe. 
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What  now  is  education  ? that  part, 
that  principal  and  mod:  neglefted  part  of 
it,  I mean,  which  tends  to  form  the  mo- 
ral charader  ? It  is,  I think,  an  inftitu- 
tion  defigned  to  lead  men  from  their 
tender  years,  by  precept  and  example,  by 
argument  and  authority,  to  the  pradUce 
and  to  the  habit  of  pradiling  thefe  rules. 
The  ftrongcr  our  appetites,  delires,  and 
paflions  arc,  the  harder  indeed  is  the  talk, 
of  education ; but  when  the  efforts  of 
education  are  proportioned  to  this  llrength, 
altho  our  keeneft  appetites  and  delires, 
and  our  ruling  paflions  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a quiet  and  uniform  fubmifllon,  yet 
are  not  their  excelfes  alTwaged  ? are  not 
their  abufes  and  mifapplications,  in  fome 
degree,  diverted  or  checked  ? Tho  the 
pilot  canno%^  lay  the  llorm,  cannot  he 
carry  the  fliip  by  his  art  better  through 
it,  and  often  prevent  the  WTeck  that  would 
always  happen  without  him?  If  Alexan-* 
DER,  who  loved  wine,  and  was  naturally 
choleric,  had  been  bred  under  the  feverity 
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of  Roman  difcipline,  it  is  probable  he 
woald  neither  have  made  a bonefire  of 
Perfepolis  for  Jiis  whore,  nor  have  killed 
his  friend.  If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally 
given  to  women,  for  which  anecdote 
we  have,  if  I miftake  not,  the  authority 
of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome  verfcs  of 
Naevius  preferved  by  A.  Gellius,  had 
been  educated  by  Olympias  at  the  court 
of  Philip,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would 
have  reftored  the  beautiful  Spaniard.  In 
fliort,  if  the  renowned  Socrates  had  not 
corredled  nature  by  art,  this  firft  apoflle 
of  the  gentiles  had  been  a very  profligate 
fellow  by  his  own  confcflion  ; for  he  was 
inclined  to  all  the  vices  Zopyrus  imputed 
to  him,  as  they  fay,  on  the  obfervation  of 
his  phyfiognomy. 

With  him  therefore,  who  denies  the  ef- 
fcdls  of  education,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
difpute ; and  with  him  who  admits  them, 
there  can  be  no  difpute,  concerning  that 
fharc  which  I afcribe  to  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
E 4 tory. 
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tory,  in  forming  our  moral  charaders,  and 
making  us  better  men.  The  very  perfons 
who  pretend  that  inclinations  cannot  be  re- 
ftrained,  nor  habits  correded,  againft  our 
natural  bent,  would  be  the  firft  perhaps  to 
prove  in  certain  cafes  the  contrary.  A for- 
tune at  court,  or  the  favours  of  a lady, 
have  prevailed  on  many  to  conceal,  and 
they  could  not  conceal  without  reftraining, 
which  is  one  ftep  towards  correding,  the 
vices  they  were  by  nature  addided  to  the 
mod.  Shall  we  imagine  now,  tha^the  beau- 
ty of  virtue  and  the  deformity  of  vice,  the 
charms  of  a bright  and  lading  reputati^ 
on,  the  terror  of  being  delivered  over  as 
criminals  to  all  poderity,  the  real  benefit 
arifing  from  a confcientious  difcharge  of 
the  duty  we  owe  to  others,  which  bene- 
fit fortune  can  neither  hinder  nor  take 
away,  and  the  rcafonablenels  of  con- 
forming ourfelves  to  the  defigns  of  Goo 
manifcded  in  the  conditution  of  the  human, 
nature  ; fliall  we  imagine,  I fay,  that  all 
thefe  are  not  able  to  acquire  the  fame  power 
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over  thofe  who  are  continually  called  upon 
to  a contemplation  of  them,  and  they  who 
apply  thcmfclves  to  the  {lady  of  hiftory 
are  fo  called  upon,  as  other  motives,  mean 
and  fordid  in  comparifon  of  thefe,  can 
ufurp  on  other  men  ? 

2.  That  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  far  from 
making  us  wifer,  and  more  ufeful  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  better  men,  may  be  of 
no  advantage  whatfoever ; that  it  may 
ferve  to  render  us  mere  antiquaries  and 
fcholars,  or  that  it  may  help  to  make  us 
forward  coxcombs,  and  prating  pedants, 
I have  already  allowed.  But  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  hiftory  ; and  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  not,  we  need  only  contraft  the 
true  ufc  of  hiftory  with  the  ufe  that  is 
made  of  it  by  fuch  men  as  thefe.  We 
ought  always  to  keep  in  mind,  that  hif- 
tory is  philofophy  teaching  by  examples 
how  to  condudl  ourfelvcs  in  all  the  fitua- 
tions  of  private  and  public  life ; that  there- 
fore we  muft  apply  ourfelves  to  it  in  a 
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pkilofophical  fpirit  and  manner;  that  we 
muft  rife  from  particular  to  general  know- 
ledge, and  that  we  muft  fit  ourfelves  for 
the  fociety  and  bufincfs  of  mankind  by 
accufteming  our  minds  to  refle<ft  and 
meditate,  on  the  charaders  We  find  de- 
fcribed,  and  the  courfe  of  events  we 
find  related  there.  Particular  examples 
may  be  of  ule  fometimes  in  particular 
cafes;  but  the  application  of  them  is  dan- 
gerous. It  muft  be  done  with  the  utmoft 
circumfpedion,  or  it  will  be  feldom  done 
with  fucccfs.  And  yet  one  would  think 
that  this  was  the  principal  ufe  of  the  ftudy 
o^  hiftory,  by  what  has  been  written 
on  the  fubjed.  I know  not  whether 
Mach  I Av EL  himfelf  is  quite  free  from 
defed  on  this  account : he  feems  to  carry 
the  ufe  and  application  of  particular  ex- 
amples fometimes  too  far.  Marius  and 
Catulus  pafled  the  Alpes,  met,  and  de- 
feated the  Cimbri  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Italy.  Is  it  fafe  to  conclude  from  hence, 
that  whenever  one  people  is  invaded  by 
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another,  the  invaded  ought  to  meet  and 
fight  the  invaders  at  a di/iance  from  their 
frontiers?  Mach/AVEl’s  countryman, 
Guicciardjn,  was  aware  of  the  danger 
that  might  arifefrom  fuch  an  application  of 
examples.  Peter  of  Mcdicis  had  involved 
himfclf  in  great  difficulties,  when  thofe 
wars  and  calamities  began  which  Lewis 
Sforza  firft  drew  and  entailed  on  Italy, 
by  flattering  the  ambition  of  Charles  the 
eigth  in  order  to  gratify  his  own,  and 
calling  the  French  into  that  country. 
Peter  owed  his  diftrefs  to  his  folly  in  de- 
parting from  the  general  tenor  of  condudl 
his  father  Laurence  had  held,  and  hoped 
to  relieve  himfelf  by  imitating  his  father’s 
example  in  one  particular  inftance.  At  a 
time  when  the  wars  with  the  pope  and 
king  of  Naples  had  reduced  Laurence 
to  circumftances  of  great  danger,  he  took 
the  refolution  of  going  to  Ferdinand, 
and  of  treating  in  perfon  with  that  prince. 
The  refolution  appears  in  hiflory  imprudent 
and  almoft  defperate:  were  we  informed 
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of  the  fecret  reafbns  on  which  this  great 
man  adted,  it  woUld  appear  very  poflibly 
a wife  and  fafe  meafure.  It  fucceeded, 
and  Laurence  brought  back  with  him 
public  peace,  and  private  fccurity.  As 
fbon  as  the  French  troops  entered  the  do- 
minions of  Florence,  Peter  was  ftruck 
with  a panic  terror,  went  to  Charles 
the  eigth,  put  the  port  of  Leghorn,  the 
fortrefles  of  Pifa,  and  all  the  keys  of  the 
country  into  this  prince’s  hands;  whereby 
he  difarmed  the  Florentine  common- 
wealth, and  ruined  himfelf.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  authority,  and  driven  out  of 
the  city,  by  the  juft  indignation  of  the 
magiflrates,  and  people:  and  in  the  trea- 
ty which  they  made  afterwards  with  the 
king  of  France  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
Peter  {hould  not  remain  within  an  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  ftate,  nor  his  brothers 
within  the  fame  diftance  of  the  city  of 
Florence.  On  this  occafion  Guicciardin 
obferves,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  govern 
ourfelves  by  particular  examples  j fince,  to 
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have  the  fame  fuccefs,  we  muft  have  the 
£ime  prudence,  and  the  fame  fortune; 
and  fince  the  example  muft  not  only  an- 
fwer  the  cafe  before  us  in  general,  but  in 
every  minute  circumftance.  This  is  the 
fenfe  of  that  admirable  hiftorian,  and  thefe 

are  his  words “ e fenza  dubio  molto 

“ pericolofo  il  governarfi  con  gl’  efempi, 
“ fe  non  concorono,  non  folo  in  generale, 
“ ma  in  tutti  i particulari,  le  medefime 
**  ragionij  fe  le  cofe  non  fono  regelate  con 
“ la  medefima  prudenza,  & fe  oltre  a tutti 
“ li  altri  fondamenti,  non  v’ha  la  parte  fua 
**  la  medefima  fortuna.”  An  obfervation 
that  Boileau  makes,  and  a rule  he  lays 
down  in  fpeaking  of  tranilations,  will  pro- 
perly find  their  place  here,  and  ferve  to 
explain  ftill  better  what  I would  eftablifh. 

To  tranflate  fervilely  into  modern  lan- 
“ guage  an  ancient  author  phrafe  by  phrafe, 
“ and  word  by  word,  is  prepofterous: 
•*  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  origi- 
“ nal  than  fuch  a copy.  It  is  not  to 
“ (hew,  it  is  todifguife  the  author:  and  he 

“ who 
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who  has  known  him  only  in  this  drcfs, 
would  not  know  him  in  his  own.  A good 
writer,  inftead  of  taking  this  inglorious 
“ and  unprofitable  talk  upon  him,  will 
“ jouftcr  centre  I’original,  rather  imitate 
“ than  tranflate,  and  rather  emulate 
‘‘  than  imitate:  he  will  transfufe  the 
‘‘  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  original  into  his 
“ own  work,  and  will  endeavour  to 
“ write  as  the  ancient  author  would  have 
“ wrote,  had  he  writ  in  the  fame  lan- 
“ guage.”  Now,  to  improve  by  exam- 
ples is  to  improve  by  imitation.  We  muft 
catch  the  fpirit,  if  we  can,  and  conforrn 
ourfelvcs  to  the  reafon  of  them;  but  we 
muft  not  affcdt  to  tranflate  fervilely  in- 
to our  conduft,  if  your  Iprdfliip  will 
allow  me  the  expreflion,  the  particular 
condudt  of  thofe  good  and  great  men, 
whofe  images  hiftory  fets  before  us.  Co- 
dr us  and  the  Decii  devoted  themfelves  to 
death:  one,  bccauft  an  oracle  had  foretold 
that  tlie  army  whofe  general  was  killed 
would  be  victorious ; the  others  in  com- 
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pliance  with  a fuperftition  that  bore  great 
analogy  to  a-  ceremony  pra<flifcd  in  the 
old  Egyptian  church,  ^nd  added  after- 
wards, as  many  pthers  of  the  fame  origin 
were,  to  the  ritual  of  the  Ifraelites. 
Thcfe  are  examples  of  great  magnani- 
mity to  be  fare,  and  of  magnanimity 
employed  in  the  moft  worthy  caufe.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Athenian  and  Roman 
government,  when  the  credit  of  ora-  . 
cles  and  all  kinds  of  fuperflition  prevailed, 
when  heaven  was  pioully  thought  to  de- 
light in  blood,  and  even  human  blood 
was  fhed  under  wild  notions  of  atone- 
ment, propitiation,  purgation,  expiation, 
and  fatisfadlion  j they  who  fet  fuch  exam- 
ples as  thefe  a<Eled  an  heroical  and  a rational^ 
part  too.  But  if  a general  fhould  aft  the 
fame  part  now,  and,  in  order  to  fccure  his 
viftory,  get  killed  as  faft  as  he  could  j he  might 
pafs  for  an  hero,  bqt  I am  fure  he  would 
pafs  for  a madman.  Even  thefe  examples 
however  are  of  ufe:  they  excite  us  at  leaft 
to  venture  our  lives  freely  in  the  fervice  of 
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our  country;  by  propofing  to  our  imitation 
men  who  devoted  themfelves  to  certain 
death  in  the  fervicc  of  theirs.  They  flicw 
us  what  a turn  of  imagination  can  operate, 
and  how  thegreateft  trifle,  nay  the  greatcft 
abfurdity,  dreflfed  up  in  the  folemn  airs  of 
religion,  can  carry  ardor  and  confidence, 
or  the  contrary  fentiments,  into  the  breafts 
of  thoufands. 

There  are  certain  general  principles, 
and  rules  of  life  and  condudt,  which  al- 
w'ays  muft:  be  true,  becaufe  they  are 
conformable  to  the  invariable  nature  of 
things.  He  who  ftudies  hiftory  as  he  • 
would  ftudy  philofophy  will  foon  dif- 
^tinguifli  and  colleft  them,  and  by  doing 
fo  will  foon  form  to  himfelf  a general  fyf- 
tem  of  ethics  and  politics  on  the  fureft 
foundations,  on  the  trial  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples and  rules  in  all  ages,  and  on 
the  confirmation  of  them  by  univerfal  ex- 
perience. I faid  he  will  dillinguifh  them ; 
for  once  more  I muft  fay,  tliat  as  to  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  modes  of  adtions,  and  meafures  of 
condudt,  which  the  curtoms  of  different 
countries,  the  manners  of  different  ages,  and 
the  circumftanccs  of  different  conjundtures, 
have  appropriated,  as  it  were,  it  is  always 
ridiculous,  or  imprudent  and  dangerous,  to 
employ  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  By 
contemplating  the  vaft  variety  of  particular 
charadters  and  events;  by  examining  the 
ftrange  combinations  of  cauics,  different, 
remote,  and  fecmingly  oppofite,  that  often 
concur  in  producing  one  effedl;  and  the  fur- 
prifing  fertility  of  one  lingle  and  uniform 
caufe  in  the  producing  of  a multitude  of 
effedts  as  different,  as  remote,  and  feem- 
ingly  as  oppofite  j by  tracing  car.  fully,  as 
carefully  as  if  the  fubjedl  he  confiders  were 
of  perfonal  and  immediate  concern  to  him, 
all  the  minute  and  fometimes  ftarce- per- 
ceivable circumftances,  cither  in  the  cha- 
radters  of  adtors,  or  in  the  courfe  of  adlions, 
that  hiftory  enables  him  to  trace,  and  ac- 
cording to  which  the  fuccefs  of  affairs,  even 
thegreateft,  is moftly  determined;  by  thefe, 
VoL.  I.  F and 
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and  fuch  methods  as  thefe,  for  I might  de-' 
fcend  into  a much  greater  detail,  a man  of 
parts  may  improve  the  fludy  of  hiftory  to 
it’s  proper  and  principal  ufe;  he  may  ftiarp- 
en  the  penetration,  fix  the  attention  of  his 
mind,  and  ftrengthen  his  judgment  j he  may 
acquire  the  faculty  and  the  habit  of  difeern- 
ing  quicker,  and  looking  farther ; and  of 
exerting  that  flexibility,  and  fieadinefs, 
which  are  neceflary  to  be  joined  in  the  con- 
dudl  of  all  affairs  that  depend  on  the  con- 
currence or  oppofition  of  other  men. 

Mr.  Locke,  I think,  recommends  the 
fludy  of  geometry  even  to  thofe  who  have 
no  defign  of  being  geometricians:  and  he 
gives  a reafon  for  it,  that  may  be  applied 
to  the  prefent  cafe.  Such  perfons  may 
forget  every  problem  that  has  been  pro- 
pofed,  and  every  folution  that  they  or  others 
have  given;  but  the  habit  of  purfuing  long 
trains  of  ideas  will  remain  with  them,  and 
they  will  pierce  through  the  mazes  of  fo- 
phifm  and  difeover  a latent  truth,  where 
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jfierfons  who  have  not  this  habit  will  never 
hnd  it. 

In  this  manner  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  will 
prepare  us  for  adion  and  obfervation,  Hi- 
ftory is  the  ancient  author;  experience  is  the 
modern  language.  We  form  out  tafte  on 
the  firft  j we  tranflate  the  fcnfe  and  reafon, 
•we  transfufe  the  fpirit  and  force:  but  we 
imitate  only  the  particular  graces  of  the 
original;  we  imitate  them  according  to  the 
idiom  of  our  own  tongue,  that  is  we  fubfti- 
tute  often  equivalents  in  the  lieu  of  them, 
and  are  far  from  affefting  to  copy  them  I'er- 
vilely.  To  conclude,  as  experience  is  con- 
verfant  about  the  prefent,  and  the  prefent 
enables  us  to  guefs  at  the  future;  fo  hiftory 
is  converfant  about  the  paft,  and  by  know- 
ing the  things  that  have  been,  we  become 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  things  that  are. 

This  ufe,  my  lord,  which  I make  the 
proper  and  principal  ufe  ofth&ftudy  of  hi- 
ftory, is  not  infifted  otrby  thofe  who  have 
F 2 writ 
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writ  concerning  the  method  to  be  followed 
in  this  ftiidy:  and  fince  we  propofe  differ- 
ent ends,  vve  muft  of  courfe  take  different 
ways.  Few  of  their  treatifcs  have  fallen 
into  my  hands : one,  the  method  of  Bodin, 
a man  famous  in  his  time,  I remember  to 
have  red.  I took  it  up  with  much  expec- 
tation many  years  ago ; I went  through  it, 
and  remained  extremely  difappointed.  He 
might  have  given  almoft  any  other  title  to 
his  book  as  properly  as  that  which  (lands 
before  it.  There  are  not  many  pages  in  it 
that  relate  any  more  to  his  fubjed  than  a 
tedious  fifth  chapter,  wherein  he  accounts 
for  the  charaders  of  nations  according  to 
their  pofitions  on  the  globe,  and  according 
to  the  influence  of  the  ftars  ; and  affures 
his  reader  that  nothing  can  be  more  necef- 
fary  than  fuch  a difquifition,  “ ad  univer- 
“ fain  hiftoriarum  cognitionem,  & incor- 
“ ruptum  earum  judicium.”  In  his  me- 
thod, we  are  to  take  firfl  a general  view 
of  univerfal  hiflory,  and  chronology,  in 
fhort  abllrads,  and  then  to  ftudy  all  par- 
ticular 
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tlcular  hiftories  and  fyftems,  Seneca 
fpeaks  of  men  who  /}iend  their  whole  lives 
in  learning  how  to  adl  in  life,  ‘‘  dum  vitae 
“ inftrumenta  conquirunt.”  I doubt  that 
this  method  of  Bodin  w'ould  condudl  us  in 
the  fame,  or  as  bad  a way;  would  leave 
us  no  time  for  aftion,  or  would  make  us 
unfit  for  it.  A huge  common-place  book, 
wherein  all  the  remarkable  fayings  and  fa£ls 
that  we  find  in  hiftory  arc  to  be  regiftred, 
may  enable  a man  to  talk  or  write  like 
Bodin,  but  will  never  make  him  a better 
man,  nor  enable  him  to  promote,  like  an 
ufeful  citizen,  the  fecurity,  the  peace,  tlie 
welfare,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs.  I fliall  proceed  there- 
fore to  fpeak  of  a method  that  leads  to  fuch 
purpofes  as  thefe  diredly  and  certainly, 
without  any  regard  to  the  methods  that 
have  been  preferibed  by  others. 

I THINK  then  we  muftbeonour  guard 
againfl  this  very  affedation  of  learning,  and 
this  very  wantonnefs  of  curiolity,  which 
F 3 the 
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the  examples  and  precepts  we  commonly 
meet  with  are  calculated  to  flatter  and  in- 
dulge. We  muft  neither  dwell  too  long 
in  the  dark,  nor  wander  about  till  we  lofe 
our  way  in  the  light.  We  are  too  apt  to 
carry  fyftemsof  philofophy  beyond  all  our 
ideas,  and  fyftems  of  hiftory  beyond  all 
our  memorials.  The  philofophcr  begins 
with  reafon,  and  ends  with  imagination. 
The  hiftorian  inverts  this  order:  he  begins 
without  memorials  and  he  fometimes  ends 
with  them.  This  filly  cuftom  is  fo  pre- 
valent among  men  of  letters  who  apply 
thcmfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  has 
fo  much  prejudice  and  fo  much  authority 
on  the  fide  of  it,  that  your  lordftiip  muft 
give  me  leave  to  fpeak  a little  more  par- 
ticularly and  plainly  than  I have  done,  in 
favour  of  common  fenfe,  againft  an  abfur- 
dity  which  is  almoft  fuvftifyed. 
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REFLECTIONS 
On  the  ftate  of  ancient  History. 

The  nature  of  man,  and  the  conrtant 
courle  of  human  affairs,  render  it  impoffi- 
ble  that  the  firft  ages  of  any  new  nation 
which  forms  itfelf  (hould  afford  authentic 
materials  for  hiftory.  We  have  none  fuch 
concerning  the  originals  of  any  of  thofe  na- 
tions that  adlually  fubfift.  Shall  we  expedt 
to  find  them  concerning  the  originals  of 
nations  difperfed,  or  extinguifhed,  two  or 
three  thoufand  years  ago  ? If  a thread  of 
dark  and  uncertain  traditions,  therefore, 
is  made,  as  it  commonly  is,  the  introduc- 
tion to  hiftory,  we  fhould  touch  it  lightly, 
and  run  fwiftly  over  it,  far  from  infifting 
on  it  either  as  authors  or  readers.  Such  in- 
trodudlions  are  at  bcft  no  more  than  fanciful 
preludes,  that  try  the  inftruments,  and 
precede  the  concert.  He  muft  be  void  of 
judgment,  and  tafte,  one  would  think, 
who  can  take  the  firft  for  true  hiftory,  or 
, ths  laft  for  true  harmony.  And  yet  lb  it 
F 4 has 
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has  been  and  fo  it  is,  not  in  Germany  and 
Holland  alone;  but  in  Italy,  in  France  and 
in  England,  where  genius  has  abounded, 
and  tafte  has  been  long  refined.  Our  great 
fcholars  have  dealt  and  deal  in  fables  at  Icaft 
as  much  as  our  poets,  witli  this  difference 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  former,  to  whom 
I may  apply  the  remark  as  juftly  as  Seneca 

applyed  it  to  the  dialedicians “ triftitjs 

“ inepti  funt.  Illi  ex  profeffo  lafeiviunt; 
“ hi  agere  feipfos  aliquid  exiftimant.” 
Learned  men,  in  learned  and  inquifitive 
ages,  who  poffeffed  many  advantages  that 
we  have  not,  and  among  others  that  of 
being  placed  fo  many  centuries  nearer  the 
original  truths  that  are  the  objefts  of  fo 
much  laborious  fearch,  defpaired  of  find- 
ing them,  and  gave  fair  warning  to  pof- 
terity,  if  poderity  would  have  taken  it. 
The  ancient  geographers,  as  Plutarch 
fays  in  the  life  of  Theseus,  when  tney  laid 
down  in  their  maps  the  little  extent  of  fea 
and  land  that  was  known  to  them,  left 
great  fpaces  void.  In  fome  of  thefe  fpaces 
> they 
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they  wrote,  here  are  fandy  defarts,  in 
others,  here  are  impaflible  marfhcs,  here  is 
a chain  of  inho/pitable  mountains,  or  here 
is  a frozen  ocean.  Juft  fo  both  he  and  other 
hiftoriai)s,  when  they  related  fabulous 
originals,  were  not  wanting  to  fet  out  the 
bounds  beyond  which  there  was  neither 
hiftory  nor  chronology.  Censorinus  has 
preferved  the  diftindlion  of  three  acras  * 
eftablifhed  by  Varro.  This_  learned  Ro- 
man antiquary  did  not  determine  whether 
the  firft  period  had  any  beginning,  but  fixed 
the  end  of  it  at  the  firft,  that  is,  according 
to  him,  the  Ogygian,  deluge  j which  he 
placed  I think  fome  centuries  backwarder 
than  Julius  Africanus  thought  fit  to 
place  it  afterwards.  To  this  aera  of  abfo- 
lute  darknefs  he  fuppofed  that  a kind  of 
twilight  fucceeded,  from  the  Ogygian  de- 
luge to  the  Olympic  aera,  and  this  he  called 
the  fabulous  age.  From  this  vulgar  aera 
when  Cor  A E BUS  was  crowned  vidtor,  and 
long  after  the  true  aera  when  thefe  games 
were  inftituted  by  Iphitus,  the  Greeks 
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pretend  to  be  able  to  digeft  their  hiftory 
with  Tome  order,  clearnefs,  and  certainty: 
Varro  therefore  looked  on  it  as  the  break 
of  day,  or  the  beginning  of  the  hiftorical 
age.  He  might  do  fo  the  rather  perhaps, 
becaufe  he  included  by  it  the  date  he  like> 
wife  fixsd,  or,  upon  recolle€lion,  that  the 
elder  Cato  had  fixed,  of  the  foundation 
• of  Rome  within  the  period  from  which  he 
fuppofed  that  hiftorical  truth  was  to  be 
found.  But  yet  moft  certain  it  is,  that  the 
hiftory  and  chronology  of  the  ages  that 
follow  are  as  confufed  and  uncertain,  as 
the  hiftory  and  chronology  of  thofe  which 
immediately  precede  this  aera. 

1 . The  ftate  of  ancient  profane  hiftory. 

* ’ 

The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  write 
in  profc  till  Pherecides  of  Syros  intro- 
duced the  cuftom;  and  Cadmus  Mile- 
fius  was  their  firft  hiftorian.  Now  thefe 
men  flouriflied  long  after  the  true,  or 
even  the  vulgar  Olympic  acraj  for  Jose- 
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THUS  affirms,  and  in  this  he  has  great  pro- 
bability on  his  lide,  that  Cadmus  Milr- 
sius,  and  Acusilaus  Argivus,  in  a word 
the  oldeft  hiilorians  in  Greece,  were  very 
little  more  ancient  than  the  expedition  of 
the  Perfians  againft  the  Greeks,  As  feveral 
centuries  paffed  between  the  Olympic  aera 
and  thefe  firft  hiftorians,  there  paffed  like- 
wife  feveral  more  between  thefe  and  the 
firft  Greek  chronologers.  Ti  mo  e us  about 
the  time  of  Ptolomv  Philadelphus, 
and  Eratosthenes  about  that  of  Ptolo- 
MY  Evergetes,  feem  firft  to  have  di- 
gefted  the  events  recorded  by  them  ac- 
cording to  the  olympiads.  Precedent 
writers  mentioned  fometimes  the  olym- 
piads; but  this  rule  of  reckoning  was 
not  brought  into  eftabliflied  ufe  fooner. 
The  rule  could  not  ferve  to  render  hiftory 
more  clear  and  certain  till  it  was  followed: 
it  was  not  followed  till  about  five  hundred 
years  after  the  Olympic  aera.  There  re- 
mains therefore  no  pretence  to  place  the 
ginning  of  the  hiftorical  age  fo  high, 
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as  Varro  placed  it,  by  five  hundred 
years. 

Hellanicus  indeed  and  others  pre- 
tended to  give  the  originals  of  cities  and 
governments,  and  to  deduce  their  narra- 
tions from  great  antiquity.  Their  works 
are  loft,  but  we  can  judge  how  inconfi- 
derable  the  lofs  is,  by  the  writings  of  that 
age  which  remain,  and  by  the  report  of 
thofe  who  had  feen  the  others.  For  in - 
ftance,  Herodotus  was  cotemporary 
with  Hellanicus.  Herodotus  was  in- 
quifitive  enough  in  all  confcience,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  publifti  all  he  could  learn  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  lonians,  Lydians,  Phry- 
gians, Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  and 
Pcrfians } that  is  of  almoft  all  the  nations 
who  were  known  iri  his  time  to  exift.  If 
he  wrote  Aflyriacs,  we  have  them  not  > but 
we  are  fure  that  this  word  was  ufcd  pro- 
Terbially  to  fignify  fabulous  legends,  foon 
after  his  time,  and  when,  the  mode  of 
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publifliing  fuch  relations  and  hiftories  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks. 

In  the  nine  books  we  have,  he  goes  back 
indeed  almoft  to  the  Olympic  aera,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  it  however;  but  he 
goes  back  only  to  tell  an  old  woman’s  tale, 
of  a king  who  loft  his  crown  for  (hewing 
his  wife  naked  to  his  favourite,  and  from 
CANDAULEsandCvGES  he  haftens,  or  ra- 
ther he  takes  a great  leap,  down  to  Cyrus. 

Something  like  a thread  of  hiftory  of 
the  Medes  and  then  of  the  Perfians,  to  the 
flight  of  Xerxes,  which  happened  in  his 
own  time,  is  carried  on.  *The  events  of 
his  own  time  are  related  with  an  air  of 
hiftory.  But  all  accounts  of  the  Greeks 
as  well  as  the  Perfians,  which  precede 
thefe,  and  all  the  accounts  which  he  gives 
occafionally  of  other  nations,  were  drawn 
up  moft  manifeftly  on  broken,  perplexed, 
and  doubtful  fcraps  of  tradition.  He  had 
neither  original  records,  nor  any  authen- 
tic 
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tic  memorials  to  guide  him,  and  yet  thefe 
are  the  foie  foundations  of  true  hiftory* 
Herodotus  flouriflied,  I think,  little 
more  than  half  a century,  and  XenopiIon 
little  more  than  a whole  century,  after  the 
death  of  Cyrus:  and  yet  how  various 
and  repugnant  are  the  relations  made  by 
thefe  two  hiftorians,  of  the  birth,  life,  and 
death  of  this  prince?  If  more  hiftories  had 
come  down  from  thefe  ages  to  ours,  the 
uncertainty  and  inutility  of  them  all  would 
be  but  the  more  manifeft.  We  fhould 
find  that  Acusil  aus  rejected  the  traditions 
of  Hesiod,  that  Hellanicus  contra- 
riided  Acusilaus,  that  Ephorus  accufed 
Hellanicus,’  that  Tim aeus accufed  E- 
PHORUs,  and  all  pofterior  writers  Timaeus. 
This  is  the  report  of  Josephus.  But  in 
order  to  rtiew  the  ignorance  and  fallhood  of 
all  thofe  writers  through  whom  the  tradi- 
tions of  profane  antiquity  came  to  the 
llreeks,  I will  quote  to  your  lordfliip,  a 
much  better  authority  than  that  of  Jose- 
phus ; the  authority  of  one  who  had  no 

pre- 
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prejudice  to  byafs  him,  no  p^icular  caufe 
to  defend,  nor  fyftem  of  ancient  hiftory  to 
eflabli/h,  and  all  the  helps  as  well  as  ta* 
lents  neceflary  to  make  him  a competent 
judge.  The  man  I mean  is  Strabo’. 

Speak  I NO  of  the  Maflagetae  in  his 
eleventh  book,  he  writes  tothiseffcdt;  that 
no  author  had  given  a true  account  of  them, 
tho  fcveral  had  writ  of  the  war  that  Cy- 
rus waged  againft  them  ; and  that  hillo- 
rians  had  found  as  little  credit  in  what  they 
had  related  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
Perfians,  Medes,  and  Syrians.  That  this 
was  due  to  their  folly  : for  obferving  that 
thofe  who  wrote  fables  profcffedly  were 
held  in  efteem,  thefe  men  imagined  they 
fhould  render  their  writings  more  agree- 
able, if  under  the  appearance  and  pre- 
tence of  true  hiftory  they  related  what 
they  had  neither  feen  nor  heard  from  per- 
fons  able  to  give  them  true  information  j 
and  that  accordingly  their  only  aim  had 
been  to  drefs  up  pleafing  and  marvellous 
I , rela- 
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relations : that  one  may  better  give  credit 
to  Hesiod  and  Homer,  when  they  talk 
of  their  heroes,  nay  even  to  dramatic 
poets,  than  to  Ctesias,  Herodotus, 
Hellanicus,  and  their  followers:  that 
it  is  not  fafc  to  give  credit  even  to  the 
grcateft  part  of  the  hiftorians,  who  writ 
cortcerning  Alexander  ; fince  they  too; 
encouraged  by  the  greater  reputation  of 
this  conqueror,  by  the  diftance  to  which 
he  carried  his  arms,  and  by  the  difficulty 
of  difproving  what  they  faid  of  aiftions 
performed  in  regions  fo  remote,  were  apt  to 
deceive  : that  indeed  when  the  Roman  em> 
pire  on  one  fide,  and  the  Parthian  on  the 
other,  came  to  extend  themfelves,the  truth 
of  things  came  to  be  better  known. 

You  fee,  my  lord,  not  only  how  late 
profane  hiflory  began  to  be  writ  by  the 
Greeks,  but  how  much  later  it  began  to 
be  writ  with  any  regard  to  truth : and  con- 
fequently  what  wretched  materials  the 
learned  men  who  arofe,  after  the  age  of 

Alex- 
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Alexander,  had  to  employ,  when  they 
attempted  to  form  lyftems  of  ancient  hi- 
ftory  and  chronology.  We  have  feme  re- 
mains of  that  l.aborious  compiler  Diodo- 
rus Siculus,  but  do  we  find  in  him  any 
thread  of  ancient  hiftory,  I mean  that 
which  paffed  for  ancient  in  his  time  ? what 
complaints  on  the  contrary  docs  he  not 
make  of  former  hiftorians  ? how  frankly 
does  he  confefs  the  little  and  uncertain  light 
he  had  to  follow  in  his  refearches  ? Yet 
Diodorus,  as  well  as  Plutarch  and 
others,  had  not  only  the  older  Greek  hifto- 
rians,  but  the  more  modern  antiquaries-, 
who  pretended  to  have  fearched  into  the 
records  and  regifters  of  nations,  even  at 
that  time  renowned  for  their  antiquity. 
Berosus  for  inftance  and  Manetho,  one 
a Babylonian  and  the  other  an  Egyptian 
prieft,  had  publifhed  the  antiquities  of  their 
countries  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolomys, 
Berosus  pretended  to  give  the  hiftory  of 
four  hundred  eighty  years.  Pliny,  if  I 
remember  ri^ht,  for  I fay  this  on  memory, 
VoL.  I.  G fpeaks 
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fpsaks  to  this  effed  in  the  Cxth  book  of  his 
natural  hiftory:  and  if  it  was  fo,  thefe 
years  were  probably  yearsof  Nabonassar. 
Manetho  began  his  hiftory,  God  knows 
when,  from  the  progrefs  of  Isis,  or  fome 
other  as  well  afeertained  period.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Egyptian  traditions  of  dynafties 
of  Gods  and  Demi-Gods  j and  derived  his 
anecdotes  from  the  firft  Mercury,  whohad 
inferibed  them  in  facred  charaders,  on  an- 
tedcluvian  pillars,  antediluvian  at  leaft  ac- 
cording to  our  received  chronology,  from 
which  the  fecond  Mercury  had  tranfcribed 
them,  and  inferted  them  into  his  works. 
We  have  not  thefe  antiquities;  for  the 
monk  of  Viterbo  was  foon  deteded  : and 
if  we  had  them,  they  would  either  add  to 
our  uncertainty,  and  encreafe  the  chaos  of 
learning,  or  tell  us  nothing  worth  our 
knowledge.  For  thus  I reafon.  Had  they 
given  particular  and  hiftorical  accounts  con- 
formable to  the  feriptures  of  the  Jewsj 
JossEPHus,  Julius  Africanus,  and  Eu- 
sebius would  have  made  quite  other  ex- 
2 trads 
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trails  from  their  writings,  and  would  have 
altered  and  contradidled  them  lefs.  The 
accounts  they  gave  therefore  were  repug- 
nant to  lacred  writ,  or  they  were  defedlive: 
they  would  have  dlablifhed  Pyrrhoiiifm, 
or  have  baulked  our  curiofity. 

2.  Of  facred  hiftory. 

What  memorials  therefore  remain  to 
give  us  light  into  the  originals  of  ancient 
natiohs,  and  the  hiftory  of  thofe  ages,  we 
commonly  call  the  firft  ages  ? The  Bible 
it  will  be  faid  j that  is  the  hiftorical  part 
of  it  in  the  old  teftament.  But,  my  lord, 
even  thefe  divine  books  muft  be  reputed 
infufficient  to  the  purpofe,  by  every  can- 
did and  impartial  man,  who  conftdcrs 
either  their  authority  as  hiftories,  or  the 
matter  they  contain.  For  what  are  they  ? 
and  how  came  they  to  us  ? At  the  time 
when  Alexander  carried  his  arms  into 
Afia,  a people  of  Syria,  till  then  unknown, 
became  known  to  the  Gfccks ; this  people 
C 2 had 
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had  been  flaves  to  the  Egyptians,  Aflyrians, 
Medes,  and  Perfians,  as  thel'e'feveral  em-^ 
pires  prevailed  : ten  parts  in  twelve  of 
them  had  been  tranfplaiitcd  by  ancient  con- 
querors, and  melted  down  and  loll  in  the 
eaft,  feveral  ages  before  the  eftablilhmcnt 
of  the  empire  that  Alexander  dellroyed: 
the  other  two  parts  had  been  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  a little  before  the  fame  aera. 
This  captivity  was  not  indeed  perpetual  like 
the  other  j but  it  laded  fo  long,  and  fuch 
circumflances,  whatever  they  were,  accom- 
panied it,  that  the  captives  forgot  their 
country,  and  even  their  language,  the  He- 
brew dialed  at  lead  and  charadcr  : and  a 
few  of  them  only  could  be  wrought  upon, 
by  the  zeal  of  fome  particular  ^en,  to  re- 
turn home,  when  the  indulgence  of  the 
Perfian  monarchs  gave  them  leave  to«  re- 
build their  city  and  to  repeople  their  ancient 
patrimony.  Even  this  remnant  of  the  na- 
tion did  not  continue  long  entire.  Another 
great  tranfmigration  followed,  and  the 
Jews  that  fettled  under  the  protedion  of 

the 
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the  Ptolomys  forgot  their  language  in 
Egypt,  as  the  forefathers  of  tbefc  Jews  had 
forgot  theirs  in  Chaldea,  More  attached 
however  to  their  religion  in  Egypt,  for 
reafons  eafy  to  be  deduced  from  the  new 
inftitutions  that  prevailed  after  the  captivity 
among  them,  than  their  anceftors  had  been 
in  Chaldea^  a vcrfion  of  their  facred  wTit- 
ings  was  made  into  Greek  at  Alexandria, 
not  long  after  the  canon  of  thefe  feriptures 
had  been  finiflicd  at  Jerufalcm  ; for  many 
years  could  not  intervene  between  the  death  . 
of  Simon*  the  juft,  by  whom  this  canon 
was  finifhed,  if  he  died  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolomy  Soter,  and  the  beginning 
of  this  famous  tranflation  under  Ptolomy 
Philadelpiius.  The  Hellenift  Jews  re- 
ported as  many  marvellous  things  to  autho- 
rize, and  even  to  fandtify  this  tranflation, 
as  the  otlier  Jews  had  reported  about  Es- 
DRAswho  began,  and  Simon  the  juft  who 
linilhed,  the  canon  of  their  feriptures. 
Thefe  holy  romances  llid  into  tradition,  and 
tradition  became  liiftory:  the  fathers  of 
G 3 our 
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our  chriftian  church  did  not  dlTdain  to  cm-r 
ploy  them.  St.  Jerome,  for  inftancc, 
laughed  at  the  ftory  of  the  Icventy  two 
elders,  whofe  tranflations  were  found  to  be, 
upon  comparifon,  word  for  word  the  fame, 
tho  made  feparately  and  by  men  who  had 
no  communication  with  one  another.  But 
the  fame  St.  Jerome,  in  the  fame  place, 
quotes  Aristeas,  one  of  the  guard  of 
Ptolomy  Philadelphus  as  a real  per- 
fonage. 

The  account  pretended  to  be  writ  by 
this  Aristeas  of  all  that  paiTed  relating  to 
the  tranflation,  was  enough  for  his  purpofe. 
This  he  retained,  and  he  rejedted  only  the 
more  improbable  circumftances,  which  had 
been  added  to  the  tale,  and  which  laid  it 
open  to  moft  fufpicion.  In  this  he  (hew- 
ed great  prudence,  and  better  judgment, 
than  that  zealous  but  weak  apologift  Jus- 
tin, who  believed  the  whole  ftory  him- 
fclf,  and  endeavoujed  to  impofe  it  on  man- 
kind, 
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Thus  you Yee,  my  lord,  that  when  wc 
confider  thcfe  books  barely  as  hiftories, 
delivered  to  us  on  the  faith  of  a fuperfliti- 
ous  people,  among  whom  the  cuftom  and 
art  of  pious  lying  prevailed  remarkably, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
greater  credit  is  to  be  given  to  what  they 
tell  us  concerning  the  original,  compiled 
in  their  own  country  and  as  it  were  out  of 
the  light  of  the  reft  of  the  world ; than  we 
know,  with  fuch  a certainty  as  no  fcholar 
prefumes  to  deny,  that  wc  ought  to  give  to 
what  they  tell  us  concerning  the  copy  ? 

The  Hellenift  Jews  were  extremely 
pleafed,  no  doubt,  to  have  their  feriptures 
in  a language  they  underftood,  and  that 
might  fpread  the  fame  of  their  antiquity, 
and  do  honour  to  their  nation  among  their 
mafters  the  Greeks.  But  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  the  authority  of  thefe  books  pre- 
vailed, or  that  e\’en  they  were  much  known 
among  the  Pagan  world.  The  reafon  of 
this  cannot  be,  that  the  Greeks  admired  nol- 
G 4 thing 
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thing  that  was  not  of  their  own  growth, 
fuatantum  mirantur:”  for  on  the  con- 
trary they  were  inquilitive  and  credulous 
in  the  higheft  degree,  and  they  colledled 
and  publilhed  at  lead  as  many  idle  traditi- 
ons of  other  nations,  as  they  propagated  of 
their  own.  Josephus  pretended  that  The  o- 
roMPus,  a difciple  of  Isocrates,  being 
about  to  infert  in  his  hiftory  fo  methings 
he  had  taken  out  of  holy  writ,  the  poor 
man  became  troubled  in  mjnd  for  feveral 
days;  and  that  having  prayed  to  God,  during 
an  intermiflion  of  his  illnefs,  to  reveal  tq 
liiin  the  caufc  of  it,  he  learned  in  his  deep 
fhatthisattemptwasthecaufe;  upon  which 
he  quitted  the  defign  and  was  cured.  If 
Josephus  had  been  a little  more  conliftent 
than  he  is  very  often,  fucli  a dory  as  this 
would  not  have  been  told,  by  one  who  was 
fond,  as  Jews  and  Chrillians  in  general 
have  been,  to  create  an  opinion  that  the 
Gentiles  took  not  their  hidory  alone,  but 
their  philofophy  and  all  their  valuable 
k.nowledgc,  from  the  Jews.  Notwith- 
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ftanding  this  ftory  therefore  which  is  tol4 
in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Jewifh  anti- 
quities, and  means  nothing,  or  means  to 
fhew  that  the  divine  providence  would  not 
fuffer  anecdotes  of  facred  to  be  mingled 
with  profane  hiftory;  the  praftice  of  Jo- 
sephus hlmfelf,  and  of  all  thofe  who  have 
had  the  fame  defign  in  view,  has  been  to 
confirm  the  former  by  the  latter,  and  at 
any  rate  to  fiippofe  an  appearance  at  Icstft 
of  conformity  between  them.  We  are 
told  Hecataeus  Abderita,  for  there 
were  two  of  tliat  name,  writ  a hiftory  fa- 
vourable to  the  Jews ; and  not  to  multiply 
inftances  though  I might  eafily  do  it,  even 
Alexander  Polyiiistor  is  called  in. 
He  is  quoted  by  Josephus,  and  praifed  by 
Eusebius  as  a man  of  parts  and  great  va- 
riety of  learning.  His  teftimony,  about  the 
deluge  and  tower  of  Babel,  is  produced  by 
St.CvRiL  in  his firft  book  againft  Julian; 
and  Justin  the  apologift  and  martyr,  in 
his  exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  makes  ufc 
pf  the  fame  authority,  among  thofe  that 
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mention  Moses  as  a leader  and  prince  of  the 
Jews.  Tho  this  Polyhistor,  if  I remem- 
ber right  what  I think  I have  met  with  in 
SuiDAs,  fpoke  only  of  a woman  he  called 
Moso,  “ cujus  feriptum  fit  lex  hebraeo- 
“ rum.”  Had  the  Greek  hiftorians  been 
conformable  to  the  facred,  I cannot  fee  that 
their  authority,  which  was  not  cotempo- 
rary, would  have  been  of  any  weight. 
They  might  have  copied  Moses,  and  fo 
they  did  Ctesi  as.  But  even  this  was  not 
the  cafe : whatever  ufe  a particular  writer 
here  and  there  might  make  occafionally  of 
the  feriptures,  certain  it  is  that  the  Jews 
continued  to  be  as  much  defpifed  and  their 
hifiory  to  be  as  generally  negleded,  nay  al- 
moft  as  generally  unknown,  for  a long 
time  at  lead:  after  the  verfion  was  made  at 
Alexandria,  as  they  had  been  before.  Api- 
ON  an  Egyptian,  a man  of  much  erudition, 
appeared  in  the  world  fome  centuries  after- 
wards. He  wrote,  among  other  antiqui- 
ties, thofc  of  his  own  country:  and  as  he 
was  obliged  to  fpeak  very  often  of  the  Jews, 
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he  fpoke  of  them  in  a manner  neither 
much  to  their  honor  nor  to  that  of  their 
hiflories.  He  wrote  pupofely  againft  them : 
and  Josephus  attempted  afterwards,  but 
Apion  was  then  dead,  to  refute  him. 
Apion  pafled,  I know,  for  a vain  and 
noify  pedant ; but  he  pafled  likcwife  for  a 
cnrious,  a laborious,  and  a learned  anti- 
quary. If  he  was  cabaliflical  or  fuperftiti- 
ous,  Josephus  was  at  lead  as  much  fo  as 
he:  and  if  he  flattered  Caligula,  Jose- 
phus introduced  himfelf  to  the  court  of 
Nero  and  the  favour  of  Poppaea,  by  no 
very  honorable  means,  under  the  protedli- 
on  of  Aliturus  a player,  and  a Jew ; 
to  fay  nothing  of  his  applying  to  Vespa- 
sian the  prophcfies  concerning  the  Mef- 
' fiah,  nor  of  his  accompanying  TiTus  to 
the  fiege  of  Jerufalem. 

In  fliort,  my  lord,  the  Jewifh  hiftory 
never  obtained  any  credit  in  the  world,  till 
chriflianity  was  eftablilhed.  The  founda- 
tions of  this  fyflem  being  laid  partly  in 
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thcfe  hiftories,  ind  in  the  prophecies  join- 
ed to  them  or  inferred  in  them,  chriftianity 
has  refle<fted  back  upon  them  an  authority 
which  they  had  not  before,  and  this  au- 
thority has  prevailed  wherever  chriftianity 
has  fpred.  Both  Jews  and  Chriftians  hold 
the  fame  books  in  great  veneration,  whilft: 
each  condemns  the  other  for  not  under- 
ftanding,  or  for  abufing  them.  But  I ap- 
prehend that  the  zeal  of  both  has  done 
much  hurt,  by  endeavouring  to  extend 
their  authority  much  farther  than  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  perhaps  of  Judaifm,  but 
to  be  fure  of  chriftianity.  I explain  myfelf 
that  I may  offend  no  pious  ear. 

Simon,  in  the  preface  to  his  critical  hl- 
ftory  of  the  old  teftament,  cites  a divine  of 
the  faculty  of  Paris,  who  held  that  the  inr 
fpirations  of  the  authors  of  thofe  books, 
which  the  church  receives  as  the  word  of 
God,  fliould  be  extended  no  farther  than 
to  matters  purely  of  dodlrine,  or  to  fuch 
as  have  a near  and  neceflary  relation  to 
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thefe;  and  that  whenever  thefe  authors 
writ  on  other  fubjeds,  fuch  as  Egyptian, 
AlTyrian,  or  otlier  hiftory,  tliey  had  no 
more  of  the  divine  affiffance  than  any  other 
perfons  of  piety.  This  notion  of  infpira- 
tions  that  came  occafionally,  that  illumi- 
nated the  minds  and  guided  the  hands  of 
the  facred  pen-men  while  they  were  wxit- 
ing  one  page,  and  reftrained  their  influence 
while  the  fame  authors  were  writing  ano- 
ther, may  be  cavilled  againft:  and  what 
is  there  that  may  not?  But  furely  it  deferves 
to  be  treated  with  refped,  llnce  it  tends  to 
eftablilh  a diftindion  between  the  legal, 
dodrinal,  or  prophetical  parts  of  the  biblc, 
and  the  hiftorical : without  which  diftinc- 
tion  it  is  impoflible  to  eftablidi  the  firft, 
as  evidently  and  as  folidly  as  the  interefts 
of  religion  require:  at  leaft  it  appears 
impoflible  to  me,  after  having  examined 
and  confidered,  as  well  as  I am  able,  all 
the  trials  of  this  kind  that  have  been  made 
by  fubtile  as  well  as  learned  men.  The 
old  is  faid  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  new, 
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and  fo  it  is  in  one  fenfe : the  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion contained  in  the  latter  refers  to  the 
fyftem  of  religion  contained  in  the  former, 
and  fuppofes  the  truth  of  it.  But  the  au- 
thority on  which  we  receive  the  books  of 
the  new  teftament  is  fo  far  from  bemg  found- 
ed on  the  authority  of  the  old  teftament, 
that  it  is  quite  mdependent  on  it:  the  new 
being  proved,  gives  authority  to  the  old,  but 
borrows  none  from  it;  and  gives  this  au- 
thority to  the  particular  parts  only.  Chrift 
came  to  fulfill  the  prophecies;  but  not  to 
confecrate  all  the  written,  any  more  than 
the  oral,  traditions  of  the  Jews.  We  mull 
believe  thefe  traditions  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  chriftianity,  as  far  as  chriftianity  refers 
to  them,  or  fuppofes  them  necelfary;  but 
we  can  be  under  no  obligadon  to  believe 
them  any  farther,  fince  without  chriftianity 
we  ftiould  be  under  no  obligation  to  believe 
them  at  all. 

It  has  been  laid  by  Abbasir,  and  o- 
thers,  “ That  the  accidents  which  have 
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“ happened  to  alter  the  texts  of  thcbible, 
and  to  disfigure,  if  I may  fay  fo,  the 
“ fcriptures  in  many  refpeds,  could  not 
have  been  prevented  without  a perpe- 
**  tual  ftanding  miracle,  and  that  a perpe- 
“■r  tual  fianding  miracle  is  not  in  the  order 
of  providence.”  Now  I can  by  no 
means  fubferibe  to  this  opinion.  It  ieems 
evident  to  my  reafon  that  the  very  contrary 
muft  be  true ; if  we  fuppofe  that  God  ails 
towards  men  according  to  the  moral  fitneis 
of  things : and  if  we  fuppofe  that  he  ads 
arbitrarily,  we  can  form  no  opinion,  at  all. 
I think  that  thefe  accidents  would  not  have 
happened,  or  that  the  (captures  would  have 
been  preferved  entirely  in  their  genuine  pu- 
rity notwithfianding  thefe  accidents,  if 
they  had  been  entirely  didated  by  the  Holy 
Ghoft : and  the  proof  of  this  probable  pro- 
pofition,  according  toour  cleareiland  niofl 
diftind  ideas  of  wifdom  and  moral  fitnefs, 
is  obvious  and  ea(y.  But  thefe  fcriptures 
are  not  fo  come  down  to  us : they  are  come 
down  broken  and  confufed,  full  of  addi- 
tions. 
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tions,  interpolatbns,  and  tranfpondoBSi 
made  we  neither  know  when,  nor  by 
whom;  andfuch,  in  fliort,  as  never  ap- 
peared on  the  face  of  any  other  book,  on 
whofe  authority  men  have  agreed  to  rely. 

Th  IS  being  fo,  my  lord,  what  hypothe- 
cs fliall  we  follow  ? Shall  we  adhere  to 
feme  fuch  diftindion  as  I have  mentioned  ? 
Shall  we  fay,  for  inftarice,  that  the  ferip- 
tures  were  written  originally  by  the  authors 
to  whom ; they  are  vulgarly  dferibed,  but 
that  thefe  authors  writ  nothing  by  infpira- 
tion,  except  the  legal,  the  dodtrinal,  and 
the  prophetical  parts,  and  that  in  every 
other  refpedl  their  authority  is  purely  hu- 
man, and  therefore  fallible  ? Or  lhall  we 
fay  that  thefe  hiftories  are  nothing  more 
than  compilations  of  old  traditions,  and 
abridgments  of  old  records,  made  in  later 
times,  as  they  appear  to  every  one  who 
reads  them  without  prepofleflion,  and 
with  attention  ? Shall  we  add,  that  which 
ever  of  thefe  probabilities  be  true,  we  may 
3 believe 
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believe,  confiftently  with  either,  notwith- 
ftanding  tlie  dccifioii  of  any  divines,  who 
know  no  more  dian  you  or  f,  or  any  other 
man,  of  the  order  of  providence,  tliat  all 
thofe  parts  and  paffages  of  the  old  tefta- 
ment,  which  contain  prophecies , or  mat- 
ters of  law  or  doftrine,  and  which  were 
from  the  firft  of  fuch  importance  in  the 
defigns  of  providence  to  all  future  genera- 
tions and  even  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, have  been  from  the  firft  the  peculiar 
care  of  providence  ? Shall  we  infift  that 
fuch  particular  parts  and  pafiages,  which 
are  plainly  marked  out  and  fufficiently  con- 
firmed by  the  fyftem  of  the  Chrifiian  re- 
velation, and  by  the  completion  of  the 
prophecies,  have  been  preferved  from  cor- 
ruption by  ways  impenetrable  to  us,  amidft 
all  the  changes  and  chances  to  w'hich  the 
books  wherein  they  are  recorded  have  been 
expofed  ? And  that  neither  original  writers, 
nor  later  compilers,  have  been  fuffered  .to 
make  any  effential  alterations,  fuch  as  would 
have  falfifyed  the  law  of  God  and  the 
VoL.  I.  H principles. 
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principles  of  the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  re- 
ligions, in  any  of  thcl'c  divine  fundamental 
truths?  Upon  fuch  hypothefcs,  vve  may 
aflcrt  without  fcruple,  that  the  gene- 
alogies and  hiftories  of  the  old  teflament 
are  in  no  refpedl  fufficient  foundations 
for  a chronology  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  nor  for  Univerfal  hiftory.  But 
then  the  fame  hypothefes  will  fecure  the 
infallibility  of  feripture  authority  as  far  as 
religion  is  concerned.  Faith  and  reafon 
may  be  reconciled  a little  better  than  they 
commonly  are.  I may  deny  that  the  old 
teftament  is  tranfmitted  to  us  under  all  the 
conditions  of  an  authentic  hiftory,  and  yet 
be  at  liberty  fb  maintain  that  the  paflages 
in  it  which  eftablifti  original  fin,  which 
feem  favourable  to  thedodlrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, which  foretell  the  coming  of  the 
Mefiiah,  and  all  others  of  fimilar  kind, 
are  come  down  to  us  as  they  were  original- 
ly diftated  by  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
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In  attributing  the  whole  credibility  of 
the  old  teftament  to  the  authority  of  the 
new,  and  in  limiting  the  authenticity  of 
the  Jewifli  feriptures  to  thofe  parts  alone 
that  concern  law,  doftrinc  and  prophecy, 
by  which  their  chronology  and  the  far 
greateft  part  of  their  hiftory  are  excluded, 
I will  venture  to  alTure  your  lordfliip  that 
1 do  not  aflume,  fo  much  as  is  alTumed  in 
every  hypothefis,  that  affixes  the  divine 
leal  of  infpiration  to  the  whole  canon;  that 
refts  the  whole  proof  on  Jewilh  veracity, 
and  that  pretends  to  account  particularly 
and  pofitively  for  the  defeent  of  thefe  an- 
tient  writings  in  tlteir  prefent  Hate. 

Another  reafon,  for  which  I have  in- 
filled the  rather  on  the  diftindlion  fo  often 
mentioned,  is  this.  I think  we  may  find 
very  good  foundation  for  it  even  in  the 
bible : and  tho  this  be  a point  very  lit- 
tle attended  to,  and  much  difguifed,  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  fliew,  upon  great  in- 
ducenrents  of  probability,  that  the  law  and 
H 2 the 
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the  hiftory  were  far  from  being  blended 
together  as  they  now  Hand  in  the  penta- 
tcuch,  even  from  the  time  of  Moses  down 
to  that  of  Esdras.  But  the  principal  and 
decifive  reafon  for  feparating  in  fuch  man- 
ner the  legal,  doftrinal  and  prophetical 
parts,  from  the  hiftorical,  is  the  neceflity 
of  having  fome  rule  to  go  by:  and  I pro- 
teft  I know  of  none  that  is  yet  agreed  up- 
on. I content  myfclf  therefore  to  fix  my 
opinion  concerning  the  authority  of  the  old 
teHament  in  this  manner,  and  carry  it  thus 
far  only.  VVe  muft  do  lo,  or  we  mufl; 
enter  into  that  labyrinth  of  difpute  and 
contradiction,  wherein  even  the  molt  or- 
thodox Jews  and  Chriftians  have  wander- 
ed fo  many  ages,  and  flill  wander.  It  is 
ftrange  but  it  is  true ; not  only  the  Jews 
differ  from  the  Chriftians,  but  Jews  and 
Chriftians  both  differ  among  themfelves, 
concerning  almoft  every  point  that  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  certainly  known  and  agreed 
upon,  in  order  to  eftablilh  the  authority 
of  books  which  both  have  received  already 
2 as 
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as  authentic  and  facred.  So  that  who- 
ever takes  the  pains  to  read  what  learned 
men  have  writ  on  this  fubjedl  will  find  that 
they  leave  the  matter  as  doubtful  as  they 
took  it  up.  Who  were  the  authors  of 
thefe  feriptures,  when  they  were  pub- 
lifhed,  how  they  were  conipofed  and  pre- 
ferved,  or  renewed,  to  ufe  a remarkable 
expreflion  of  the  famous  Huet  in  his  dc- 
monftration ; in  fine,  how  they  were  loft 
during  the  captivity,  and  how  they  were 
retrieved  after  it,  are  all  matters  of  contro- 
verfy  to  this  day,  >» 

It  would  be  eafy  for  me  to  defeend 
into  a greater  detaril,  and  to  convince  your 
lordfliip  of  what  I have  been  faying  in  ge- 
neral by  an  indudlion  of  particulars,  even 
without  any  other  help  than  that  of  a few 
notes  which  I took  when  I applyed  myfelf 
to  this  examination,  and  which  now  lye  be- 
fore me.  But  fuch  a digreflion  would 
carry  me  too  far : and  I fear  that  you  will 
think  I have  faid  already  more  than  enough 
H 3 upon 
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upon  this  part  of  my  fubjcft.  I go  on 
therefore  to  obfcrve  to  your  lordfliip,  that 
if  the  hiftory  of  the  old  teftament  was  as 
exadl  and  as  authentic,  as  the  ignorance 
and  impudence  of  fome  rabbles  have  made 
them  aflert  that  it  is;  if  we  could  believe 
with  them  that  Moses  wrote  every  fyllable 
in  the  pentateuch  as  it  now  ftands,  or  that 
all  the  pfalms  were  written  by  DAvid  ; 
nay,  if  wc  could  believe,  with  Philo  and 
Josephus,  that  Moses  wrote  the  account 
of  his  own  death  and  fepulture,  and  made 
a fott  of  a funeral  p4negyr'c  on  himfelf, 
as  we  find  them  in  the  laft  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy ; yet  ftill  would  I venture 
to  affert,  that  he  who  cxpcdls  to  find  a 
fyflem  of  chronology,  or  a thread  of  hi- 
llory,  or  fufficient  materials  for  either,  in 
the  books  of  the  old  teftament,  expcdts  to 
find  what  the  authors  of  thefe  books,  who- 
ever they  were,  never  intended.  They 
arc  extrads  of  genealogies,  not  genealo- 
gies; extrads  of  hiftories,  not  hiftorics. 
The  Jews  themfclves  allow'  their  genealo- 
gies 
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gies  to  be  very  imperfedl,  and  produce 
examples  of  omilHons  and  errors  in  them, 
which  denote  fufficiendy  that  the/e  genea- 
logies are  extrads,  wherein  every  genera- 
tion in  the  courfe  of  defeent  is  not  menti- 
oned. i have  red  fomewhere,  perhaps  in 
the  works  of  St.  Jerqme,  that  this  father 
juftifies  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think  it 
impoflible  to  fix  ariy  certain  chronology 
on  that  of  the  bible:  and  this  opinion  will 
be  juftifyed  ftill  better,  to  the  underfiand^ 
ing  of  every  man  that  confiders  how  grofly 
the  Jews  blunder  whenever  they  meddle 
with  chronology;  for  this  plain  reafon, 
becaufe  their  feriptures  are  imperfedl  in  this 
refpedt,  and  bccaufe  they  rely,  on  their 
oral,  to  rectify  and  fupply  their  written, 
traditions.  That  is,  they  rely  on  traditi- 
ons compiled  long  after  the  canon  of  their 
Icriptures,  but  deemed  by  them  of  equal 
antiquity  and  authority.  Thus  for  inltance; 
Daniel  and  Simon  the  juft,  according  to 
them,  were  members  at  the  fame  time  of 
fhe  great  fynagogue  which  began  and 
II  4 finifhecl 
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finilhed  the  canon  of  the  old  tcftament, 
under  the  prefidcncy  of  Esdras.  This 
Esdras  was  the  prophet  Malach I.  Da- 
rius the  fon  of  Hystaspes  was  Artax- 
erxesLongimanus;  he  was  Ahasuerus, 
and  he  was  the  fame  Darius  whom 
Alexander  conquered.  This  mayferve 
as  a fample  of  Jewilh  chronology,  formed 
on  their  feriptures  which  afford  infiifficient 
lights,  and  on  their  traditions  which  afford 
falfc  lights.  We  are  indeed  more  corredt, 
and  come  nearer  to  the  truth  in  thefe  in- 
Ifances,  perhaps  in  fome  others,  becaufe 
we  make  ufe  of  profane  chronology  to  help 
us.  But  profane  chronology  is  itl'elf  fo 
modern,  fo  broken,  and  lb  precarious, 
that  this  help  docs  not  reach  to  the  greateft 
part  of  that  time  to  which  facred  chrono- 
logy extends ; that  when  it  begins  to  help, 
it  begins  to  perplex  us  tooj  and  finally,  that 
even  with  this  help  we  fliould  not  have 
had  fo  much  as  the  appearance  of  a com- 
plete chronological  fyftem,  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Univerfal  hiftory,  if  learned 
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men  had  not  proceeded  very  wifely,  on 
one  uniform  niaxim,  from  the  firft  ages 
of  chriftianity,  when  a cuftom  of  fandlify- 
ing  prophanc  learning,  as  well  as  prophane 
rites,  which  the  Jews  had  imprudently 
laid  afide,  was  taken  up  by  the  Chriftians. 
The  maxim  I mean  is  this,  that  prophane 
authority  be  admitted  without  fcruple  or 
doubt,  whenever  it  fays,  or  whenever  it 
can  be  made  to  lay,  if  not  totidem  verbis, 
yet  totidem  fyllabis,  or  totidem  literis 
at  leaft,  or  whenever  it  can  be  made  by 
any  interpretation  to  mean,  what  confirms, 
or  fupplies  in  a confiftent  manner,  the  holy 
writ ; and  that  the  fame  authority  be  re- 
jedled,  when  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be 
done,  but  the  contradidion  or  inconfift- 
ency  remains  irreconcileable.  Such  a liber> 
ty  as  this  would  not  be  allowed  in  any  other 
cafc}  becaufe  it  fuppofes  the  very  thing 
that  is  to  be  proved.  But  we  fee  it  taken, 
very  properly  to  be  fure,  in  favour  of  fa- 
cred  and  infallible  writings,  when  they  arc 
compared  with  others. 


In 
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In  order  to  perceive  with  the  uttaoft 
evidence,  that  the  fcope  aud  defign  of  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  pentateuch,  and 
of  die  other  books  of  the  old  teftament, 
anfwer  as  little  the  purpofe  of  antiquaries, 
in  biflory,  as  in  chronobgy,  it  will  be 
fudicient  briefly  to  call  to  mind  the  fum  of 
what  they  relate,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  edablifhment  of  the  Perfian 
empire.  If  the  antediluvian  world  con- 
tinued one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty 
fix  years,  and  if  the  vocation  of  Abraham 
is  to  be  placed  four  hundred  and  twenty  fix 
years  below  the  deluge,  thefe  twenty  cen- 
turies make  almoft  two  thirds  of  the  period 
mentioned:  and  the  >vhole  hiflory  of  them 
is  comprized  in  eleven  fhort  chapt^s  of 
Genefis;  which  is  certainly  tlie  mofl  com- 
pendious extract  that  ever  was  made.  If 
we  examine  the  contents  of  thefe  chapters, 
do  we  find  any  thing  like  an  univerlal 
hiflory,  or  fo  much  as  an  abridgment  of 
it?  Adam  and  Eve  were  created,  they 
broke  the  commandment  of  God,  they 
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?vere  driven  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
one  of  their  foos  killed  his  brother,  but 
their  race  foon  mukiplyed  and  peopled  the 
earth.  What  geography  now  have  we, 
what  hiftory  of  this  antediluvian  world  ? 
Why  none.  The  fons  of  God,  it  is  laid, 
lay  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  begot 
giants,  and  God  drowned  aU  tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  except  one  family.  After 
this  we  read  that  the  earth  was  repeopled  j 
but  thefe  children  of  one  family  weredivided 
intofeveral  languages,  even  whiJft  they 
lived  together,  fpoke  the  fame  language, 
and  were  employed  in  the  fame  work. 
Out  of  one  of  the  countries  info  which 
they  difperfed  themfelves,  Chaldaea,  God 
called  Abraham  fome  time  afterwards, 
with  magnificent  promifes,  and  condu<3:ed 
him  to  a c6untry  called  Chanaan.  Did 
this  author,  my  lord,  intend  an  univerfal 
hiftory  ? Certainly  not.  TIjc  tenth  chap- 
ter of  Genefis  names  indeed  fome  of  the 
generations  defeending  from  the  fons  of 
Noau,  fome  of  the  cities  founded,  and 

fome 
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fome  of  the  countries  planted  by  them. 
But  what  are  bare  names,  naked  of  cir- 
cumftances,  without  defcriptions  of  coun- 
tries, or  relations  of  events?  They  fumifli 
matter  only  for  guefs  and  difputej  and 
even  the  fimilitude  of  them,  which  is  often 
ufed  as  a clue  to  lead  us  to  the  difeovery  of 
hiftorical  truth,  has  notorioufly  contributed 
to  propagate  error,  and  to  encreafe  the 
perplexity  of  ancient  tradition.  Thefe 
imperfeft  and  dark  accounts  have  not  fur- 
nifhed  matter  for  guefs  and  difpute  alone, 
but  a much  worfe  ufe  has  been  made  of 
them  by  Jewifli  rabbles,  Chriftian  fathers, 
and  Mahometan  dodfors,  in  their  prophane 
extenfions  of  this  partofthe  Mofaic  hlftory. 
The  creation  of  the  firft  man  is  deferibed 
by  fome,  as  if,  Preadamites,  they  had 
afTifted  at  it.  They  talk  of  his  beauty  as 
if  they  had  feen  him,  of  his  gigantic  fizc 
as  if  they  had  meafured  him,  and  of  his 
prodigious  knowledge  as  if  they  had  con- 
verfed  with  him.  They  point  out  the 
very  fpot  where  Eve  laid  her  head  the 
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firft  time  he  enjoyed  her.  They  have 
minutes  of  the  whole  converiation  between 
this  mother  of  mankind,  who  damned 
her  children  before  flic  bore  them,  and 
the ferpent.  Some  are  pofitive  that  Cain 
quarrelled  with  Abel  about  a point  of 
doftrine,  and  others  affirm  that  the  difpute 
arofe  about  a girl.  A great  deal  of  fuch 
fluff  may  be  eafily  colledled  about  Enoch, 
about  Noah,  and  about  the  fons  of  No- 
ah; but  I wave  any  ferthcr  mention  of 
fuch  impertinencies  as  Bonzes  or  Tala- 
poiNs  would  almoff  blufh  to  relate.  Up- 
on the  whole  matter,  if  we  may  guefs  at 
the  defign  of  an  author  by  the  contents  of 
his  book ; the  defign  of  Moses,  or  of  the 
author  of  the  hiftory  aferibed  to  him  in 
this  part  of  it,  was  to  inform  the  people  of 
Ifrael  of  their  defeent  from  Noah  by  Sem, 
and  of  Noah’s  from  Adam  by  Seth;  to 
illuflrate  their  original;  to  eftablifh  their 
claim  to  the  land  of  Chanaan,  and  to  juflify 
all  the  cruelties  committed  by  Joshua  in 
the  conquefl  of  the  Chanaanites,  in  whom, 
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(kys  Boc  fl  ART,"  the  propliecy  of  No  a it 
“ was  completed,  when  they  were  fub- 
" dtied  by  the  Ifraclites,  who  had  been  fo 
long  flaves  to  the  Egyptians.” 

Allow  me  to  make,  as  I go  along,  a 
fliort  reflexion  or  two  on  this  prophecy, 
and  the  completion  of  it,  as  they  ftand 
recorded  in  tlic  pentatcuch,  out  of  many 
that  might  be  made.  The  terms  of  the 
prophecy  then  are  not  very  clear:  and  the 
curfe  prononneed  in  it  contradids  all  our 
^lotions  of  order  and  of  juflice.  One  is 
tempted  to  think,  that  the  patriarch  was 
(fill  drunk ; and  that  no  man  in  his  fenfes 
could  hold  fuch  language,  or  pafs  fuch  a 
fentence.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  writer  but 
a Jew  could  impute  to  the  oeconomy  ef 
divine  providence  the  accomplifhment  of 
fuch  a predidion,  ‘nor  make  the  fupreme 
Being  the  executor  of  fudi  a curfe. 

Ham  alone  offended:  Chanaan  was 
innocent;  for  the  Hebrew  and  other  doc- 
3 tors, 
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tofs,  who  would  make  the  fon  an  aceom- 
phce  with  his  father,  affirm  not  only  with- 
ont,  but  againft,  the  expre/s  authority  of 
the  text.  Chanaan  was  however  alone 
curfed:  and  he  became,  according  to  his 
grandfather’s  prophecy,  “ a fervant  of 
“ fervants,”  that  is,  the  vileft  and  worft 
of  Haves  (for  I take  thefe  words  in  a fenfe, 
if  not  the  moft  natural,  the  moft  favour- 
able to  the  prophecy,  and  the  Ic^fl:  ab- 
fiird)  to  Sem,  tho  not  to  JapheY,  when 
the  ifraelltes  conquered  Paleftine;  to  one 
of  his  uncles,  not  to  his  brethren.  Will 
it  be  faid — it  has  bcenfaid — thait  where  we 
read  Chanaan,  we  are  to  underftand 
Ham,  whofe  brethren  Sem  and  Japhet 
were?  At  this  rate,  we  fhall  never  know 
what  we  read ; as  thefe  critics  never  care 
tvhat'they  fay.  Will  it  be  faid — this  has 
been  faid  too — that  Ham  was  punifhed  in 
4715  pofterity,  when  Chanaan  wascurfcd, 
and  his  defcendants  W'ere  exterminated. 
But  who  does  not  fee  that  the  cupfe,  and 
the  puniftiment,  in  this  cafe,  fell  on  Cha- 
naan 
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NAAN  and  his  pofterity,  exclufivcly  of  the 
reft  of  the  pofterity  of  Ham  ; and  were 
therefore  the  curfe  and  punilhment  of  the 
fon,  not  of  the  father,  properly?  Thede- 
feendants  of  Mesraim,  another  of  his 
Ibns,  were  the  Egyptians:  and  they  were 
ii)  far  from  being  fervants  of  fervants  to 
their  coufins  the  Semites,  that  thefe  were 
fervants  of  fervants  to  them,  during  more 
than  fourfeore  years.  Why  the  pofterity 
of  Chan  A AN  was  to  be  deemed  an  ac- 
curfed  race,  it  is  eafy  to  account ; and  I 
have  mentioned  it  juft  now.  But  it  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  account,  why  the  pofterity  of 
the  righteous  Sem,  that  great  example  of 
filial  reverence,  became  flaves  to  another 
branch  of  the  family  of  Ham. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  length-  * 
en  this  tedious  letter,  by  fetting  down  any 
more  of  the  contents  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
biblc.  Your  lordfhip  may  pleafe  to  call 
the  fubftance  of  it  to  your  mind,  and  your 
native  candor  and  love  of  truth  will  oblige 
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you  then  to  confefs,  that  thefe  facrcd  books 
dp  not  aim  in  any  part  of  them  at  any  thing 
like  univerfal  chronology  and  hiltory. 
They  contain  a very  imperfedt  account  of 
the  Ifraelites  themfelves;  of  their  fettle- 
ment  in  the  land  of  promife,  of  which, 
by  the  way,  they  never  had  entire,  and 
fcarce  ever  peaceable  poffeflion ; of  their 
divilions,  apoftafies,  repentances,  relapfes, 
triumphs,  and  defeats,  under  the  occali- 
onal  government  of  their  judges,  and  un- 
der that  of  their  kin^  j of  the  Galilean 
and  Samaritan  captivities,  into  which  they 
were  carried  by  the  kings  of  Aflyria,  and 
of  that  which  was  brought  on  the  remnant 
of  this  people  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
wasdeftroyedby  thofe  princes  who  govern- 
ed the  empire  founded  on  the  union  of  Ni- 
niveh  and  Babylon.  Thefe  things  are  all  re- 
lated, your  lordlhip  knows,  in  a very  fum- 
mary  and  confufed  manner:  and  we  learn 
fo  little  of  other  nations  by  thefe  accounts, 
that  if  we  did  not  borrow  feme  light  from 
the  traditions  of  other  nations,  we  Qiould 
VoL.  I.  1 foarcc 
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fcarce  imderfland  them.  One  particular 
obfervation,  and  but  one,  I will  make,  to 
/how  what  knowledge  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  and  in  the  computation  of  time, 
may  be  expedted  from  thefe  books.  The 
Aflyrians  were  their  neighbours,  powerful 
neighbours,  with  whom  they  had  much 
and  long  to  do.  Of  tliis  empire  therefore* 
if  of  any  thing,  we  might  hope  to  find 
fome  latisfadlory  accounts.  What  do  wc 
find  ? The  feripture  takes  no  notice  of  any 
Aflyrian  kingdom,  «ill  juft  before  the  time 
when  prophane  hiftory  nrakes  that  empire 
to  end.  Then  we  hear  of  Phul,  of  Teg- 
Lath-Phalasser,  who  was  perhapsthe 
fame  perfoa,  and  of  Salmanaser,  who 
took  Samaria  in  the  twelfth  of  the  aera  of 
Nabonasseh,  that  is,  twelve  years  after 
the  Afiyrian  empire  was  no  more.  S en a- 
CHERiB  fucceedsto  him,  and  Asserhad- 
noN  to  Senacherib.  What  fliall  we  fay 
to  this  apparent  contrariety?  If  tlie  filence 
of  the  bible  creates  a ftrong  prcfiimptioo 
againft  the  firft,  may  not  the  filcncc  of  pro- 
phane 
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phane  authority  create  fdme  againft  the 
fecond  Aflyrian  inonarchs?  The  pains  that 
are  taken  to  perfuade,  that  there  is  room 
enough  between  Sardanapalus  and  Cy- 
rus for  the  fecond,  will  not  refolve  the 
difficulty.  Something  much  more  plaufi- 
ble  may  be  faid,  but  even  this  will  be  hy- 
pothetical, and  liable  to  great  contradidfiort. 
So  that  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  fcrip- 
turcs  are  fb  hr  from  giving  us  light  into 
general  hiftory,  that  they  encreare  the  ob- 
fcurity  even  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they 
have  the  neareft  relation.  We  have  there- 
fore neither  in  prophane  nor  in  facred  au- 
thors fuch  authentic,  clear,  diftindt,  and 
full  accounts  of  the  originals  of  antient  na- 
tions, and  of  the  great  events  of  thofe  ages 
that  are  commonly  called  the  firft  ages,  as 
deferve  to  go  by  the  name  of  hiftory,  or  as 
afford  fufftcient  materials  for  chronology 
and  hiftory. 

I MIGHT  now  proceed  to  obferve  to 
your  lordfhip  how  this  has  happened,  not 
I 2 only 
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only  by  the  neceflary  confequences  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  but  by  the  policy,  artifice, 
corruption  and  folly  of  mankind.  But  this 
would  be  to  heap  digreffion  upon  digreffi- 
on,  and  to  prefume  too  much  on  your 
patience.  I fhall  therefore  corHent  myfelf 
to  apply  thefe  reflcdtions  on  the  ftate  of  an- 
tient  hiftory  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  to 
the  method  to  be  obferved  in  it ; asfoon  as 
your  lordfhip  has  refled  yourfelf  a little 
after  reading,  and  1 after  writing  fo  long  a 
letter. 
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I.  That  there  is  in  hiftory  fufhcient  authen- 
ticity to  render  it  ufeful,  notwithftanding 
all  objeftions  to  the  contrary. 

II.  Of  the  method  and  due  reftridions  tp 
be  obferved  in  the  ftudy  of  it. 

WHETHER  the  letter  I now  be- 
gin to  write  will  be  long  or  fhort, 
I know  not : but  I find  my  memory  is  re- 
frelhed,  my  imagination  warmed,  ^nd  mat- 
ter flows  in  fo  faft  upon  me,  tha,t  I have 
not  time  to  prefs  it  clofe.  Since  therefore 
you  have  provoked  me  to  write,  you  mufl 
be  content  to  take  what  follows. 

I HAVE  obferved  already  that  we  are  apt 
r^aturally  to  apply  to  our  felves  what  has 
I 3 happened 
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happened  to  other  men,  and  that  examples 
take  their  force  from  hence;  as  well  thofe 
which  hiftory,  as  thofe  which  experience, 
offers  to  our  reflexion.  What  we  do  not 
believe  to  have  happened  therefore,  we 
fliall  not  thus  apply  : and  for  want  of  the 
fame  application,  fuch  examples  will  not 
have  the  fame  effedl.  Antient  hiftory,  fuch 
antient  hiftory  as  I have  deferibed,  is  quite 
unfit  therefore  in  this  refpedl  to  anfwer  the 
ends  that  every  reafonable  man  fliould  pro- 
pofe  to  himfeif  in  this  ftudy ; becaufe  fuch 
antient  hiftory  will  never  gain  fufficient 
credit  with  any  reafonable  man.  A tale 
well  told,  or  a comedy  or  a tragedy  well 
wrought  up,  may  have  a momentary  effeeft: 
upon  the  mind,  by  heating  the  imagina- 
tion, furprizing  the  judgment,  and  affedt- 
ing  ftrongly  the  paflions.  The  Atheni- 
ans are  faid  to  have  been  tranfported  into 
a kind  of  martial  phrenzy  by  the  reprefen- 
tationof  a tragedy  of  Aeschylus,  and  to 
have  marched  under  this  influence  frorn 
the  theatre  to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
I'hefc  momentary  impreflions  might  be 
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managed,  for  aught  I know,  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  to  contribute  a little,  by  frequent  re- 
petitions of  them,  towards  maintaining  a 
kind  of  habitual  contempt  of  folly,  detef- 
tation  of  vice,  and  admiration  of  virtue  in 
well-policed  common-wealths.  But  then 
thefe  imprcflions  cannot  be  made,  nor  this 
little  effect  be  wrought,  unlefs  the  fables 
bear  an  appearance  of  truth.  When  they 
bear  this  appearance,  reafon  connives  at 
the  innocent  fraud  of  imagination  3 rea- 
fon dilpenfes,  in  favour  of  probability, 
with  thofe  ftridl  rules  of  criticifm  that  flie 
has  eftablifoed  to  try  the  truth  of  fa£t ; but 
after  all,  foe  receives  thefe  fables  as  fables ; 
and  as  fuch  only  flie  permits  imagination 
to  make  the  moft  of  them.  If  tliey  pre- 
tended to  be  hiftory,  they  would  be  foon 
fubjedled  to  another  and  more  fevere  ex- 
amination. What  may  have  happened, 
is  the  matter  of  an  ingenious  fable : what 
has  happened,  is  that  of  an  authentic  hi- 
ftory : the  impreffions  which  one  or  the 
other  makes  are  in  proportion.  When 
injagination  grows  lawlefs  and  wild,  ram- 
I 4 ' bles 
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bles  out  of  the  precinils  of  nature,  and 
tells  of  heroes  and  giants,  fairies  and  en- 
chanters, of  events  and  of  phaenomena  re- 
pugnant to  univerfal  experience,  to  our 
cleareft  and  moft  diftin<S  ideas,  and  to  all 
the  known  laws  of  nature,  reafon  does 
not  connive  a moment  j but  far  from  re- 
ceiving fuch  narrations  as  hiftorical,  flre 
rcjedls  them  as  unworthy  .to  be  placed 
even  among  the  fabulous.  Such  narrati- 
ons therefore  cannot  make  the  llighteft 
momentary  imprefilons,  on  a mind  fraught 
with  knowledge,  and  void  of  fuperftition. 
Impofed  by  authority,  and  aflifted  by  arti-  . 
free,  the  dclufion  hardly  prevails  over  com- 
mon fenfe  j blind  ignorance  almoft  fees, 
and  rafli  fuperftition  hefitates : nothing 
lefsthan  enthufiafm  and  phrenzy  can  give 
credit  to  fuch  hiftories,  or  apply  fuch  ex- 
amples. Don  QtnxoTE  believed ; but  even 
Sancho  doubted. 

What  I have  faid  will  not  be  much  con- 
troverted by  any  man  who  has  read  Ama- 
pis  of  Gaul,  *r  has  examined  our  antient 
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traditions  without  prepoffeffion.  The  truth 
is,  the  principal  difference  between  them 
feems  to  be  this.  In  AMadis  of  Gaul,  we 
have  a thread  of  abfurdities  that  are  in- 
vented without  any  regard  to  probability, 
and  that  lay  no  claim  to  belief:  antient 
traditions  are  an  heap  of  fables,  under 
which  fome  particular  truths,  infcrutable, 
and  therefore  ufelefs  to  mankind,  may  lie 
concealed ; which  have  a juft  pretence  to 
nothing  more,  and  yet  impofe  themfelves 
upon  us,  and  become  under  the  venerable 
name  of  antient  hiftory  the  foundations 
of  modern  fables;  the  materials  with 
which  fo  many  fyftems  of  fancy  have  been 
eredled. 

But  now,  as  men  are  apt  to  carry  their 
judgments  into  extremes,  there  are  fome 
that  will  be  ready  to  infift  that  all  hiftory 
is  fabulous,  and  that  the  very  beft  is  no- 
thing better  than  a probable  tale,  artfully 
contrived,  and  plaufibly  told,  wherein 
truth  and  falfhood  are  indiftinguifhably 
blended  together.  All  the  inftances,  and 

all 
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all  tlie  common-place  arguments,  that 
B A YtE  and  others  have  employed  to  eilab- 
lifli  this  fort  of  Pyrrhonifm,  «^ill  be  quoted: 
and  from  thence  it  will  be  concluded,  that 
if  the  pretended  hiftorics  of  the  firft  ages, 
and  of  the  originals  of  nations,  be  too  im- 
probable and  .toa  ill  -vouched  to  procure 
any  degrw  of 'belief,  thofe  hiftorics  that 
have  been  writ  later,  that  carry  a greater 
air  of  probability  and  that  boaft  even  co- 
temporary authority,  arc  at  leaft  infuffici- 
ent  to  gain  that  degree  of  firm  belief, 
which  is  neceflary  to  render  the  ftudy  of 
them  ufcful  to  mankind.  But  here  that 
happens  which  often  happens:  the  premifes 
are  true,  and  the  conclufion  is  falfe  j becaufe 
a general  axiom  is  eftablilhed  precarioufly 
on  a certain  number  of  partial  obfervations. 
This  matter  is  of  confequence;  for  it  tends 
to  afeertain  the  degrees  of  afient  that  we 
may  give  to  hiftory. 

I AGREE  then  tliat  hiftory  has  been 
purpofely  and  fyftematically  falfificd  in  all 
ages,  and  that  partiality  and  prejudice  have 
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occafioned  both  voluntary  and  involuntary 
errors  even  in  the  beft.  Let  me  fay  with- 
out offence,  tny  lord,  lince  I may  fay  it 
with  truth  and  am  able  to  prove  it,  that 
ecclefiaftical  authority  has  led  the  way 
to  this  corruption  in  all  ages,  and  all  re- 
ligions, How  monftrous  were  the  abfur- 
dities  that  the  priefthood  impofed  on  the 
ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  mankind  in 
the  Pagan  world,  concerning  the  originals 
of  religions  and  governments,  their  infti- 
tutions  and  rites,  dieir  laws  and  cuftoms  } 
What  opportunities  had  they  for  fuch  im- 
pofitions,  whilft  the  keeping  the  records 
and  colleding  the  traditions,  was  in  fo  ma- 
ny nations  the  peculiar  office  of  this  order 
of  men?  A cuftom  highly  extolled  by 
Josephus,  but  plainly  liable  to  the  groff- 
eft  frauds,  and  even  a temptation  to  them. 
If  the  foundations  of  Judaifm  and  Chridi- 
anity  have  been  laid  in  truth,  yet  what 
numberlefs  fables  have  been  invented  to 
raife,  to  embellifh  and  to  fupport  thefe 
flrudlures,  according  to  the  interefl:  and 
qf  the  feveral  architedls?  That  the 
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Jews  have  been  guilty  of  this  will  be  allow- 
ed : and  to  the  fhame  of  Chriftians,  if  not 
of  Chriftianity,  the  fathers  of  one  church 
have  no  right  to  throw  the  firll  ftone  at  the 
fathers  of  the  other.  Deliberate  fyftema- 
tical  lying  has  been  pradlifed  and  encou- 
raged from  age  to  age;  and  among  all 
the  pious  frauds  that  have  been  employed 
to  maintain  a reverence  and  zeal  for  their 
Religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  this  abufc 
of  hiftory  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
'and  moft  fucccfsful:  an  evident  and  ex- 
perimental proof,  by  the  way,  of  what  I 
■have  infilled  upon  fo  much,  the  aptitude 
and  natural  tendency  of  hiftory  to  form 
our  opinions,  and  to  fettle.our  habits.  This 
righteous  expedient  was  in  fo  much  ufe 
and  repute  in  the  Greek  church,  that  one 
Metaphrastus  wrote  a treatife  on  the 
art  of  compofing  holy  romances:  thefadl, 
if  I remember  right,  is  cited  by  Bail- 
let  in  his  book  of  the  lives  of  the  faints. 
He,  and  other  learned  men  of  the  Roman 
Church,  have  thought  it  of  fervice  to  their 
caufc,  fince  the  refurredion  of  letters,  to 
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detect  fome  impoftures,  and  to  depofe,  or 
to  un-niche  according  to  the  French  ex- 
preflion,  now  and  then  a reputed  faint; 
but  they  feem  in  doing  this  to  mean  no  more 
than  a fort  of  compolition:  they  give  up 
fome  fables  that  they  may  defend  others 
with  greater  advantage,  and  they  make 
truthferve  as  a ftalking-horfe  to  error.  The 
fame  fpirit,  that  prevailed  in  the  Eaftern 
church,  prevailed  in  the  Weftern,  and  pre- 
vails flill.  A ftrong  proof  of  it  appeared 
lately  in  the  country  where  I am.  A fud- 
den  fury  of  devotion  feized  the  people  of 
Paris  for  a little  prieft*,  undiftingpilhed 
during  his  life,  and  dubbed  a faint  by  the 
Janfenifts  after  his  death.  Had  the  firft 
Minifter  been  a Janfenift,  the  faint  had 
been  a faint  ftill.  ’All  France  had  kept  his 
feftival:  and,  fince  there  are  thoufandsof 
eye-witnefles  ready  to  atteft  the  truth  of  all 
the  miracles  fuppofed  to  have  been  wrought 
at  his  tomb,  notwithftanding  the  difeou- 
ragement  which  thefe  zealots  have  met  with 
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from  the  government}  we  may  afllire  our 
fclves,  that  thejfe  filly  impoftures  would 
have  been  tranfinitted  in  all  the  folemn 
pomp  of  hiftory,  from  the  knaves  of  this 
age  to  the  fools  of  the  next. 

This  lying  fpirit  has  gone  forth  from 
ecclefiaftical  to  other  hiftorians;  and  I 
might  fill  many  pages  with  inftances  of 
extravagant  fables  that  have  been  invented 
in  fevcral  nations,  to  celebrate  their  anti- 
quity, to  ennoble  their  originals,  and  to 
make  them  appear  illuftrious  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  the  triumphs  of  war.  When 
the  brain  is  well  heated,  and  devotion  or 
vanity,  the  femblance  of  virtue  or  real  vice, 
and,  above  all,  difputesandcontefts,  have 
infpired  that  complication  of  paflTions  we 
term  zeal,  the  effedts  arc  much  the  fame, 
and  hiftory  becomes  very  often  a lying  pa- 
negyric or  a lying  fatire ; for  different  na- 
tions, or  different  parties  in  the  fame  nati- 
on, belie  one  another  without  any  refpedl 
for  truth,  as  they  murder  one  another 
without  any  regard  to  riglit  or  fenfe  of 
I humanity. 
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humanity.  Religious  zeal  may  boaft  this 
horrid  advantage  over  civil  zeal,  that  the 
efFefts  of  it  have  been  more  fanguinary, 
and  the  malice  more  unrelenting.  In 
another  refpedl  they  are  more  alike,  and 
keep  a nearer  proportion  ; different  religi- 
ons have  not  been  quite  fo  barbarous  to 
one  another  as  feds  of  the  fame  religion ; 
and  in  like  manner  nation  has  had  -better 
quarter  from  nation,  than  party  from  party. 
But,  in  all  tfrcfe  controverfies,  men  have 
pufhed  their  rage  beyond  their  own  and 
their  adverfaries  lives:  they  have  endea- 
voured to  intereft  pofterity  in  their  quar- 
rels, and  by  rendering  hiftory  fubfervient 
to  this  wicked  purpofe,  they  have  done 
their  utmofr  to  perpetuate  fcandal,  and  to 
immortalize  their  animofity.  The  Hea-^ 
then  taxed  the  Jews  even  with  idolatry}  the 
Jews  joined  with  the  Heathen  to  render 
Chriftianity  odious:  but  the  church,  who 
beat  them  at  their  own  weapons  during 
thefe  contefts,  has  had  this  further  triumph 
over  them,  as  well  as  over  the  fevci  al  fe<5ts 
that  have  arifen  within  her  own  pale ; the 
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works  of  thofe  who  have  writ  againft  her 
have  been  deftroyed;  and  whatever  flie 
advanced,  to  juftify  her  felf  and  to  defame 
her  adverfaries,  is  preferved  in  her  annals, 
and  the  writings  of  her  do(5Iors. 

The  charge  of  corrupting  hiftory,  in  the 
caufe  of  religion,  has  been  always  com- 
mitted to  the  moft  famous  champions,  and 
greateft  faints  of  each  church ; and  if  I 
was  not  more  afraid  of  tiring,  than  of  fcan- 
dalizing  your  lordfhip,  I could  quote  to 
you  examples  of  modern  churchmen  who 
have  endeavoured  to  juftify  foul  language 
by  the  new  teftament,  and  cruelty  by  the 
old  : nay,  what  is  execrable  beyond  ima- 
gination, and  what  flrikes  horror  into  every 
mind  that  entertains  due  fcntiments  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  God  himfelf  has  been 
cited  for  rallying  and  infulting  Adam  after 
his  fall.  In  other  cafes,  this  charge  be- 
longs to  the  pedants  of  every  nation,  and 
the  tools  of  every  party.  What  accufati- 
ons  of  idolatry  and  fupcrftition  have  not 
been  brought,  and  aggravated  againft  the 
7*  Mahometans? 
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Mahometans?  Thofe  wretched  Chrtftians 
who  returned  from  thofe  wars,  fo  impro- 
perly called  the  holy  wars,  rumoured  thefc 
ftories  about  the  weft:  and  you  may  find, 
in  fome  of  the  old  chroniclers  and  ro- 
mance writers,  as  well  as  I’oets,  the  Sara- 
cens called  Paynims ; tho  furely  they  were 
much  further  off  from  any  fufpicion  of 
polytheifin,  than  thofe  who  called  them 
by  that  name.  When  Mahomet  the  fc- 
cond  took  Conftantinople  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Mahometans  began  to  be  a 
little  better,  and  but  a little  better  known, 
than  they  had  been  before,  to  thefe  parts 
of  the  world.  But  their  religion,  as  well 
as  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  was  ftrange- 
ly  mifreprefented  by  the  Greek  refugees 
thatfled  from  the  Turks:  and  the  terror  and 
hatted  which  this  people  had  infpired  by 
- the  rapidity  of  their  conquefts,  and  by  their 
ferocity,  made  all  thefe  mifreprefentations 
univerfally  pafs  for  truths.  Many  fuch 
■ Inftances  may  be  colledted  from  Morac- 
cio’s  refutation  of  the  koran,  and  Re- 
LANDUs  has  publilhed  a very  valuable  trea^- 
VoL.  I.  K tife 
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life  on  purpofe  to  refute  thefe  calumnies, 
and  to  juftify  the  Mahometans.  Does  not 
this  example  incline  your  lordfliip  to  think, 
that  the  Heathens,  andthe  Ariansand  other 
heretics,  would  not  appear  quite  fo  abfiird 
in  their  opinions,  nor  fo  abominable  in  their 
pradlice,  as  the  orthodox  Chriftians  have 
reprefented  themj  if  fome  Relandus 
could  arife,  with  the  materials,  ncceflliry 
to  their  juftification,  in  his  hands?  He  who 
refledls  on  the  circumftances  that  attended 
letters,  from  the  time  whenCoNsxANTi  n e, 
inftead  of  uniting  the  charafters  of  emper- 
or and  fovereign  pontiff  in  himfelf  when  he 
became  Chriftian,  as  they  were  united 
in  him  and  all  the  other  emperors  in  the 
Pagan  fyftem  of  government,  gave  fo 
much  independent  wealth  and  power  tp  the 
clergy,  andthe  means  of  acquiring  fo  much 
more:  he  who  carries  thefe  refleflions  on 
through  all  the  latter  empire,  and  through 
thofc  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition, 
wherein  it  was  hard  to  fay  which  was  great- 
eft,  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy,  or  the  fer- 
viKty  of  the  laity  : he  who  confidcrs  the 
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extreme  feverity,  for  inftance,  of  the  laws 
made  by  Theodosius  in  order  to  ftifle  every 
writing  that  the  orthodox  clergy,  that  is 
the  clergy  then  in  fafliion,  dilliked;  or  the 
charadfer  and  influence  of  fuch  a prieft  as 
G R E G o RY  cal  led  the  great , who  proclaimed 
war  to  all  heathen  learning  in  order  to  pro- 
mote Chriftian  verity;  and  flattered Brune- 
HAULT,  and  abetted  Phocas:  he  who 
confiders  all  thefe  things,  I fay,  will  not 
be  at  a lofs  to  find  the  reafons,  why  hiftory, 
both  that  which  was  writ  before,  and  a 
great  part  of  that  which  has  been  writ  fincc 
the  Chriftian  aera,  is  come  to  us  fo  imper- 
fcdf  and  fo  corrupt. 

When  the  imperfedtion  Is  due  to  a total 
want  of  memorials,  either  becaufe  none 
were  originally  written,  or  bccaufe  they 
have  been  loft  by  devaftations  of  coun- 
tries, extirpations  oft  people,  and  other 
accidents  in  a long  cwrfe  of  time;  or  be- 
caufe zeal,  malice,  and  policy  have  join- 
ed their  endeavours  to  deftroy  them  "pur- 
pofely;  we  muft  be  content  to  remain  in 
K 2 our 
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our  ignorance,  and  there  is  no  great  harm 
in  that.  Secure  from  being  deceived,  I can 
fubmit  to  be  uninformed.  But  when  there ' 
is  not  a total  want  of  memorials,  when 
fome  have  been  loft  or  deftroyed,  and 
others  have  been  preferved  and  propagated, 
then  we  are  in  danger  of  being  deceived  : 
and  therefore  he  muft  be  very  implicit  in- 
deed who  receives  for  true  the  hiftory  of 
any  religion  or  nation,  and  much  more  that 
of  any  fed:  or  party,  w'ithout  having  the 
means  of  confronting  it  with  fome  other 
Eiftory,  A reafonable  man  will  not  be 
thus  implicit.  He  will  not  cftablifti  the 
truth  of  hiftory  on  Angle,  but  on  concur- 
rent teftimony.  If  there  be  none  fuch,  he 
will  doubt  abfolutely:  if  there  be  a little 
fuch,  he  will  proportion  his  aftent  or  dif- 
fent  accordingly.  A fmall  gleam  of  light, 
borrowed  from  foreign  anecdotes,  ferves 
often  to  difeover  a whole  fr  ftera  of  falf- 
hood : and  even  diejr,  who  corrupt  hiftory, 
frequently  betray  themfelves  by  their  igno- 
rance or  inadvertency.  Examples  where- 
of I could  eafily  produce.  Upon  the 
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whole  matter,  in  all  thefe  cales,  we 'can- 
not be  deceived cflentiaUy,  unlefs  we  pleafc: 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reafon  to  ertab- 
K(h  Pyrrhonifm,  that  we  may  avoid  the 
ridicule  of  credulity. 

In  all  other  cafes,  there  is  lefs  reafon  (liH 
to  do  fo;  for  when  hiftories  and  hiftorical 
memorials  abound,  even  thofe  that  are  falfe 
ferve  to  thedifcovery  of  the  truth.  Inipired 
by  different  paflions,  and  contrived  for  op- 
pofite  purpofes,  they  contradidlj  and,  con- 
tradidling,  theyconvidlone  another.  Cri- 
ticifm'feparates  the  ore  from  the  drofs,  and 
extradfs  from  various  authors  a feries  of  true 
hiftory,  which  could  not  have  been  found 
entire  in  any  one  of  them,  and  will  com- 
mand our  aflent,  when  it  is  formed  with 
judgment,  and  reprefented  with  candor. 
If  this  may  be  done,  as  it  has  been  done 
fomeiimes,  with  the  help  of  authors  who 
writ  on  purpofe  to  deceive;  how  much 
toore  eafily,  and  more  cffedlually,  may  it 
be  done  with  the  help  of  thofe  who  paid  a 
greater  regard  to  truth?  In  a multitude  of 
' K 3 writers 
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writers  there  will  be  always  fome,  cither 
incapable  of  grofs  prevarication  from  the 
fear  of  being  difeovered,  and  of  acquiring 
infamy  whilft  they  feek  for  fame;  or  elfe 
attached  to  truth  upon  a nobler  and  furcr 
principle.  It  is  certain  that  thefe,  even  the 
laft  of  them,  are  fallible.  Bribed  by  fome 
pa  (lion  or  other,  the  former  may  venture 
now  and  then  to  propagate  a falfhood,  or 
to  difguife  a truth;  like  the  painter  that 
drew  in  profile,  as  Lucian  fays,  the  pic- 
ture of  a prince  that  had  but  one  eye. 
Montagne  objcdls  to  the  memorials  of 
Du  Bell  AY,  that  tho  the  grofs  of  the 
fadls  be  truly  related,  yet  thefe  authors 
turned  every  thing  they  mentioned  to  the 
advantage  of  their  mafter,  and  mentioned 
nothing  which  could  not  be  fo  turned.  The 

old  fellow’s  words  are  worth  quoting. 

“ Decontourncr lejugementdescvenemcns 
“ fouvent  contre  raifon  a notre  avantage,  & 
“ d’  obmettre  tdut  ce  qu  ’il  y a de  chatou- 
illcux  en  la  vie  de  leur  maitre,  ils  en 
“ font  meftier.”  Thefe,  andfuch  as  thefe, 
deviate  occafionally  and  voluntarily  from 

truth ; 
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truth;  but  even  they,  who  are  attached  to 
it  the  mofl:  religioufly,  may  Aide  fometimes 
into  involuntary  error.  In  matters  of  hi- 
ftory  we  prefer  very  juftly  coteniporary 
authority;  and  yet  cotemporary  authors 
are  the  moft  liable  to  be  warped  from  the 
ftrait  rule  of  truth,  in  writing  on  fubjcfts 
which  have  affedted  them  ftrongly,  “ & 
“ quorum  pars  magna  fuerunt.”  1 am  fo 
perfuaded  of  this,  from  what  I have  felt 
in  my  fclf,  and  obferved  in  others,  that  if 
life  and  health  enough  fall  to  my  fliare, 
and  I am  able  to  hnidi  what  I meditate,  a 
kind  of  hiftory,  from  the  late  queen’s  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
there  will  be  no  materials  that  I Ihall  ex- 
amine more  fcrupuloufly  and  feverely,  than 
thofe  of  the  time  when  the  events  to  be 
fpoken  of  were  in  tranfadion.  But  tho 
the  writers  of  thefe  two  forts,  both  of 
whom  pay  as  much  regard  to  truth  as  the 
various  infirmities  of  our  nature  admit, 
are  fallible ; yet  this  fallibility  will  not  be 
fufficient  to  give  color  to  Pyrrhonifm. 
Where  their  fincerity  as  to  fadt  is  doubtful, 
we  ftrike  out  truth  by  ’the  confrontation 
K 4 . of 
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of  different  accounts:  as  we  ftrike  out  fparks 
of  fire  by  the  collifion  of  flints  and  fteel. 
Where  their  judgments  are  fufpicious  of 
partiality,  we  may  judge  for  our  felves ; or 
adopt  their  judgments,  after  weighing  them 
with  certain  grains  of  allowance.  A little 
natural fagacity  will  proportion  thefe  grains, 
according  to  the  particular  circumftances  of 
the  authors,  or  their  general  charaders  ; 
for  even  thefe  influence.  Thus  Mon- 
TAGNE  pretends,  but  he  exaggerates  a 
little,  that  Gu ICC  I ARDiN  no  where  aferibes 
any  one  adion  to  a virtuous,  but  every  one 
to  a vicious  principle.  Something  like  this 
has  been  reproached  to  Tacitus:  and  not- 
withftanding  all  the  fprightly  loofe  obfer- 
vations  of  Montagne  in  one  of  his  eflTays 
where  he  labours  to  prove  the  contrary, 
read  Plot  ARCn’scomparifons  in  what  lan- 
guage you  pleafe,  I am  of  Bodin’s  mind, 
you  will  perceive  that  they  were  made  by 
a Greek.  In  fhort,  my  lord,  the  favour- 
able opportunities  of  corrupting  hiflory 
have  been  often  interrupted,  and  are  now 
over  in  fo  niany ^countries,  that  truth  pe- 
netrates 
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nctrates  even  into  thofe  where  lying  con- 
tinues ftill  to  be  part  of  the  policy  ecclcfi- 
aftical  and  civil ; or  where,  to-fay  the  beft 
We  can  fty,  truth  is  never  fulRred  to  api 
pear,  till  flie  has  pafled  through  hands,  out 
of  which  file  feldom  retiirns  entire  and  un- 
'defiled. 

But  it  is  time  I fliould  conclude  this 
head,  under  which  I have  touched  fome  of 
thofe  reafons  that  fliew  the  folly  of  endea- 
vouring to  eftablilh  uniVerfal  Pyrrhonifm 
in  matters  of  hiftory,  becaufe  there  are  few 
hiftories  without  fome  lies,  and  none  with- 
out fome  miftakes;  and  that  prove  the  bo- 
dy pf  hiftory  which  we  poflefs,  fince  an- 
tient  memorials  have  been  fo  critically  ex- 
amined, and  modern  memorials  have  been 
fo  multiplied,  to  contain  in  it  Ihch  a pro- 
bable feries  of  events,  eafily  dittiftguifh- 
able  from  the  improbable,  as  force  the  aflent 
of  evdfty  man  who  is  in  his  fcnfes,  and  arc 

therefore  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 

■pofes  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  ‘I  rhight  have 
appealed  perhaps,  without  entering  into 
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the  argument  at  all,  to  any  man  of  candor, 
whether  his  doubts  concerning  the  truth 
of  hiftoryh^ve  hindered  him  from  apply> 
ing  the  examples  he  has  met  with  in  it, 
and  from  judging  of  the  prefent,  and  fome- 
times  of  the  future  by  the  paft?  whether 
he  has  not  been  touched  with  reverence  and 
admiration,  at  the  virtue  and  wifdom  of 
fome  men,  and  of  fome  agesj  and  whether 
he  has  not  felt  indignation  and  contempt 
for  others?  whether  Epaminondas,  or 
Phocion,  for  inftance,  the  Dec  11,  or 
the  SciPios,  have. not  raifed  in  his  mind  a 
flame  of  public  fpirit,  and  private  virtue? 
and  whether  he  has  not  fhuddered  with 
horror  at  the  proferiptions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  at  the  treachery  of  Theodotus 
and  Achillas,  and  at  the  confummate 
cruelty  of  an  infantking?  “ Quis  non  contra 
“ Mar  1 1 arma,  & contra  S y l l a e proferip- 
“ tionem  concitatur  ? Quis  non  Theodo- 
“ TO,  & Achillae,  & ipfi  pue^,  non 
" puerile  aufb  facinus,  infeflus  eft  ?’’  If  all 
this  be  a digreflion  therefore,  your  lordfhip 
will  be  fo  good  as  to  excufe  it. 

II.  What 
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II.  What  has  been  faid  concerning  the 
multiplicity  ofhiftories,  and  of  hiftorical 
memorials,  wherewith  our  libraries  abound 
fince  the  refurredlion  of  letters  happened, 
and  the  art  of  printing  began,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  another  general  rule,  that  ought 
to  be  obferved  by  every  man  who  intends 
to  make  a real  improvement,  and  to  be- 
come wifer  as  well  as  better,  by  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory.  I hinted  at  this  rule  in  a for- 
mer letter,  where  I faid  that  we  fhould 
neither  grope  in  the  dark  nor  wander  in 
the  light.  Hiftory  muft  have  a certain  de- 
gree of  probability  and  authenticity,  or  the 
examples  we  find  in  it  will  not  carry  a force 
fufficient  to  make  due  impreflions  on  our 
minds,  nor  to  illuftrate  nor  to  ftrengthen 
the  precepts  of  philofophy  and  the  rules  of 
good  policy.  But  befides,  when  hiftories 
have  this  neceffary  authenticity  and  proba- 
bility, there  is  much  difeernment  to  be 
employed  in  the  choice  and  the  ufe  we 
make  of  them.  Some  are  to  be  red,  fome 
are  to  be  ftudied;  and  fome  may  be  neg- 
lected entirely,  not  only  without  detriment, 

but 
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but  with  advantage.  Some  are  the  proper 
objefts  of  one  man’s  curiofity,  fome  of 
others,  and  fomc  of  all  men’s;  but  all  hi- 
ftory  is  not  an  objeft  of  curiolity  fOT  any 
man.  He  who  improperly,  wantonly,  and 
abfurdly  makes  it  fo,  indulges  a fort  of  ca- 
nine appetite:  thecuriofity  of  one,  like  the 
hunger  of  the  other,  devours  ravenoufly  and 
without  diftinition  whatever  falls  in  it’s 
way:  but  neither  of  tliem  dlgefts.  They 
heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and  nouri/h  and 
improve  nothing  but  their  diftemper.  Some 
fuch  charadters  I have  known,  tho  it  is  not 
the  moft  common  extreme  into  which 
men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of  them  I knevy 
in  this  country.  He  joined,  to  a more  than 
athletic  ftrength  of  body,  a prodigious 
memory ; and  to  both  a prodigious  induftry. 
He  had  red  almoft  conftantly  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  a day,  for  five  and  tVventy 
or  thirty  years;  and  had  heaped  together 
as  much  learning  as  could  be  crotided  into 
an  head.  In  the  courfe  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  I confulted  him  once  or 
twice,  not  oftener;  for  I found  this  mafs 

of 
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qf  learning  of  as  little  ufe  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicative 
enough,  but  nothing  was  diftindl  in  his 
mind.  How  could  it  be  otherwife?  he 
had  never /pared  time  to  think,  all  was  erar 
ployed  in  reading.  His  reafon  had  not  the 
merit  of  common  mechanifm.  When  you 
prefs  a watch  or  pull  a clock,  they  anfwer . 
your  queftbn  with  predfion  j for  they  re- 
peat exadly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  teU 
you  neither  more  nor  than  you  dedre 
to  know.  But  when  you  afked  this  man 
a queftion,  he  overwhelmed  you  by  pour- 
ing forth  all  that  the  feveral  terms  or  words 
of  your  queftion  recalled  to  bis  naemory : 
and  if  he  omitted  any  thing,  it  was  that 
very  thing  to  which  the  fenfe  of  the  whole 
queftion  ftjould  have  led  him  and  confined 
him.  To  afk  him  a queftion,  was  to 
wind  up  a fpring  in  his  memory,  that  mttled 
on  with  vaft  rapidity,  and  confufed  noife, 
till  the  force  of  it  was  fpent:  and-you  went 
away  with  all  the  noife  in  your  ears, 
ftunned  and  un-inform ’d.  1 never  left 

him  that  I was  not  ready  to  fay  to  him, 
* “ Dieu 
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“ Dieu  vous  falTe  la  grace  de  devenir  moins 
“ fcavant!”  a wifli  that  La  Mothe  le 
V'’ayer  mentions  upon  fome  occafion  or 
other,  and  that  he  would  have  done  well 
to  have  applyed  to  himfelf  upon  many. 

He  who  reads  with  difcernment  and 
. choice,  will  acquire  lefs  learning,  but  more 
knowledge:  and  as  this  knowledge  is  col- 
lefted  with  defign,  and  cultivated  with  art 
and  metliod,  it  will  be  at  all  times  of  im- 
mediate and  ready  ufc  to  himfelf  and  others. 

Thus  ufeful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 

All  rang’d  in  order;  and  difpos'd  with  grace: 

Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  pleafe ; 

But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  cafe. 

You  remember  the  verfes,  my  lord,  in 
our  friend’s  eflay  on  criticifm,  which  was 
the  work  of  his  childhood  almoft;  but 
is  fuch  a monument  of  good  fenfe  and  po- 
etry as  no  other  that  I know  has  raifed  in 
his  riper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  difcernment 
and  choice,  and,  likeBooiN’s  pupil,  refolvcs 
4 to 
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to  read  all,  will  not  have  time,  no  nor  ca- 
pacity neither,  to  do  any  thing  eife.  He 
will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  which  it 
is  impertinent  to  read;  nor  to  aft,  without 
which  it  is  impertinent  to  think.  He  will 
aflemble  materials  with  much  pains,  and 
purchafe  them  at  much  expence,  and  have 
neither  Icifure  nor  fkill  to  frame  them  into 
proper  fcantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for 
ufe.  To  whatpurpofe  fhould  he  hufband 
his  time,  or  learn  architefture?  he  has  no 
defign  to  build.  But  then  to  what  purpofe 
all  thefe  quarries  of  ftone,  all  thefe  moun- 
tains of  fand  and  lime,  all  thefe  foreffs  of 
oak  and  deal?  “ Magno  impendio  tem- 
“ porum,  magna  alienarum  aurium  molef- 
**  tia,  laudatio  haec  conllat,  O hominem 
litteratum!  Simus  hoc  titulo  rufticiore 
“ contenti,  O virum  bonum !”  We  may 
add,  and  Seneca  might  have  added  in  his 
own  ftilc,  and  according  to  the  manners 
and  charafters  of  his  own  age,  another 
title  as  ruftic,  and  as  little  in  fafhion,  “ O 
“ virum  fapientia  fua  limplicem,  &c  lim- 
“ plicitate  fua  fapientem ! O virum  utilem 

fibi, 
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“ (ibi,  fuis,  rcipublicae,  & humano  gc- 
“ neri !”  I have  faid  perhaps  already,  but 
no  matter,  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often, 
that  the  drift  of  all  philofophy,  and  of  all 
political  fpcculations,  ought  to  be  the 
making  us  better  men,  and  better  citizens. 
Thofe  ftudies,  which  have  no  intention 
towards  improving  our  moral  characters, 
have  no  pretenc,e  to  be  ftiled  philofophi- 
cal.  “ Q,ms  eft  enim,”  fays  Tully  in 
his  offices,  " (jui  nullis  officii  praeceptis 
“ tradendis,  philofophumfeaudeatdicere?” 
Whatever  political  fpeculation,  inftead  of 
preparing  us  to  be  ufeful  to  fociety  and  to 
p^omqte  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  are 
only  fyfterns  for  gratifying  private  ambiti- 
on, and  promoting  private  interefts  at  the 
public  ejcpence;  allfuch,  I fay,  deferveto 
be  burnt,  and  the  authors  of  them  t9 
ftarve,  like  Machiavel,  in  a jail. 
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I.  Ttbe  great  ufe  of  hiftory,  properly  Jb 
called^  as  dijlinguijhed  from  the  'writingi 
of  mere  annalifts  and  antiquaries. 

II.  Greek  and  Roman  biflorians. 

III.  Some  idea  of  a complete  bijlory. 

IV.  Further  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  this 
fudy^  and  the  regulation  of  it  according 
to  the  different  profeflions,  and  fitua- 
tions  of  men : above  all,  the  ufe  to  be 
made  of  it  \\)  by  divines,  and  (2)  ly 
thofe  who  are  called  to  the  fcrvicc  of  their 
country. 

I Remember  my  laft  letter  ended  ab- 
ruptly, and  a long  interval  has  lince 
palTcd : fo  that  the  thread  I had  then  fpuii 
has  dipt  from  me.  I will  try  to  recover 
it,  and  to  purfue  the  talk  your  lordlhip 
has  obliged  me  to  continue.  Belides  the 
pleafure  of  obeying  your  orders,  it  is  like- 
L wife 
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wife  of  fome  advantage  to  myfclf,  to  rc- 
colledl  my  thoughts,  and  refume  a ftudy 
in  which  I was  converfant  formerfy.  For 
nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  fay- 
of  Solon  reported  by  Plato,  tho 
cenfured  by  him  impertinently  enough 
in  one  of  his  wild  books  of  laws — AJjidui 
addifcens.,  ad  fenium  ’vcnio.  The  truth 
is,  the  mofl  knowing  man  in  the  courfe 
of  the  longed  life,  will  have  always  much 
to  learn,  and  the  wifed  and  bed  much  to 
improve..  This  rule  will  hold  in  the 
knowledge  and  improvement  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  dudy  of  hidory  ; and  there- 
fore even  he  who  has  gone  to  this  fchool 
in  his  youth,  fhould  not  neglcdt  it  in  his 
age.  “ I read  in  Livy,  fays  Montaigne, 
“ what  another  man  does  not : and  Plu- 
“ TARCH  red  there  what  I do  not.”  Jud 
fo  the  fame  man  may  read  at  fifty  what 
])e  did  not  read  in  the  fam»  book  at  five 
and  twenty : at  lead  I have  found  it  fo, 
by  my  own  experience  on  many  occa- 
lions. 

By 
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By  comparing,  in  this  fludy,  the  ex- 
perience of  other  men  and  other  ages 
with  our  ownj  we  improve  both : we 
analyie,  as  it  were,  philofophy.  We  re- 
duce all  the  abftradf  fpeculations  of  ethics, 
and  all  the  general  rules  of  human  po- 
licy, to  their  firft  principles.  With  thefc 
advantages  every  man  may,  tho  few  men 
do,  advance  daily  towards  thole  ideas, 
thofe  increated  cflences  a Platonill  would 
fay,  which  no  human  creature  can  reach 
in  praiUce,  but  in  the  nearcft  approaches 
to  which  the  perfedlion  of  our  nature 
conliAs : becaufe  every  approach  of  this 
kind  renders  a man  better,  and  wifer,  for 
himfclf,  for  his  family,  for  the  little  com- 
munity of  his  own  country,  and  for  the 
great  community  of  the  world.  Be  not 
furprizcd,  my  Lord,  at  the  order  in  which 
I place  thcfe  objcds.  Whatever  order 
divines  and  moralifls,  who  contemplate 
the  duties  belonging  to  thefe  obje^fts,  may 
place  them  in,  this  is  the  order  they  hold 
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in  nature:  and  I have  always  thought 
that  we  might  lead  ourfelves  and  others 
to  private  virtue,  more  efFedtually  by  a 
due  obfervation  of  this  order,  than  by 
any  of  thofe  fublime  refinements  that 
pervert  it. 

Self-Love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 

As  the  fmall  pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake  : 

The  centre  mov’d,  a circle  ftrait  fucceeds. 

Another  ftill,  and  ftill  another  fpreads  ; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firft  it  will  embrace, 
Hb  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

So  fings  our  friend  Pope,  my  lord,  and 
fo  I believe.  So  I fliall  prove  too,  if  I 
miftake  not,  in  an  epiftle  I am  about  to 
write  to  him,  in  order  to  complete  a fet 
that  were  writ  fome  years  ago. 

A MAN  of  my  age,  who  returns  to  the 
fludy  of  hiftory,  has  no  time  to  lofe,  be- 
caiifc  he  has  little  to  live  : a man  of  your 
Lordfliip’s  age  has  no  time  to  lofe,  be- 
caufe  he  has  much  to 'do.  For  different 
reafons  therefore  the  fame  rules  will  fuife- 

us. 
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us.  Neither  of  us  muft  grope  in  the 
dark,  neither  of  us  muft  wander  in  the 
light.  I have  done  the  firft  formerly  a 
good  deal ; ne  verba  mihi  darentur ; ne 
aliquid  efe  in  hac  recondita^  antiquitatis 
feientia  magni  ac  fecreti  boni  judicaremus. 
If  you  take  my  word,  you  will  throw 
none  of  your  time  away  in  the  faihe 
manner  ; and  I fliall  have  the  lefs  regret 
for  that  which  I have  mifpent,  if  I per- 
fuade  you  to  haften  down  from  the  broken 
traditions  of  antiquity,  to  the  more  entire 
as  well  as  more  authentic  hiftories  of  ages 
more  modern.  In  the  ftudy  of  thefe 
we  fliall -find  many  a complete  ferics  of 
events,  preceded  by  a dedudlion  of  their 
immediate  and  remote  caufes,  related  in 
their  full  extent,  and  accompanied  with 
fuch  a detail  of  circumftances,  and  cha- 
radters,  as  may  tranfport  the  attentive 
reader  back  to  the  very  time,  make  him 
a party  to  the  councils,  and  an  ador  in 
the  whole  feene  of  affairs.  Such  draughts 
as  thefe,  either  found  in  hiftory  or  ex- 
L 3 traded 
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tracted  by  our  own  application  from  it, 
and  fuch  alone,  are  truly  ufeful.  Thus 
hiftory  becomes  what  fhe  ought  to  be, 
and  what  ihe  has  been  fometimes  called, 
tnagijira  vitae,  the  miftrefs,  like  philofo- 
phy,  of  human  life.  If  (he  is  not  this, 
Ihe  is  at  bed  nuntia  vetujlatis,  the  ga- 
zette of  antiquity,  or  a dry  regifter  of 
ufclefs  anecdotes.  Suetonius  fays  that 
Tiberius  ufed  to  enquire  of  the  gram- 
marians, quae  mater  Hecubae,  quod  Acbil- 
lis  nomen  inter  %'irgines  fuijfet,  quid  fir e- 
nes  cantare  fint  fclitae?  Seneca  men- 
tions certain  Greek  authors,  who  exa- 
mined very  accurately,  whether  Ana- 
creon loved  wine  or  women  bed,  whe- 
ther Sappho  was  a common  whore, 
with  other  points  of  equal  importance  : 
and  I make  no  doubt  but  that  a man,  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  I have  the  honor  to 
be  with  the  learned  perfons  of  our  own 
country,  might  find  fome  who  have  dif- 
covered  feveral  anecdotes  concerning  the 
giant  Albion,  concerning  S.-vmothrs 
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fon  or  Brito  the  grandfon  of  Ja- 
fK£T,  and  concerning  Brutus  who  led 
a colony  into  our  ifland  after  the  fiegc  of 
Troy,  as  the  others  re-peopled  it  after 
the  deluge.  But  ten  aiillions  of  fuch 
anecdotes  as  thefe,  tho  they  were  true ; 
and  complete  authentic  volumes  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Chaldean,  of  Greek  or  Latin,  of 
Gallic  or  Britifti,  of  French  or  Saxon  re- 
cords, would  be  of  no  value  in  my  fenfe, 
bccaufe  of  no  ufe  towards  our  improve- 
ment in  wifdom  and  virtue  j if  they  con- 
tained nothing  more  than  dynafties  and 
genealogies,  and  a bare  mention  of  re- 
markable events  in  the  order  of  time, 
like  journals,  chronological  tables,  or  dry 
find  meagre  annals. 

I SAY  the  fame  of  all  thofe  modern 
compofitions  in  which  we  find  rather  the 
heads  of  hiftory,  than  any  thing  that  de- 
fcrves  to  be  called  hiftory.  Their  au- 
thors are  cither  abridgers  or  compilers. 
Xhp  firft  do  neither  honor  to  thcmfelvcs 
L 4 Jior 
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nor  good  to  mankind;  for  furely  the 
abridger  is  in  a form  below  the  tranfla* 
tor ; and  the  book,  at  leaft  the  hiAory, 
that  wants  to  be  abridged,  docs  not  de- 
ferve  to  be  red.  They  have  done  anci* 
ently  a great  deal  of  hurt  by  fubftituting 
many  a bad  book  in  the  place  of  a good 
one ; and  by  giving  occafion  to  men, 
who  contented  themfelves  with  extradls 
and  abridgments,  to  negledl,  and  through 
their  negleft  to  lofe  the  invaluable  origi- 
nals: for  'which  rcafon  I curfe  Con- 
stantine PoRPHYRoGENETES  as  hear- 
tily as  I do  Gregory.  The  fecond  are 
of  fome  ufe,  as  far  as  they  contribute  to 
preferve  public  ads,  and  dates,  and  the 
memory  of  great  events.  But  they  whb 
arc  thus  employed  have  fcldom  the  means 
of  knowing  thofe  private  paffages-  on 
which  all  public  tranfadions  depend, 
and  as  feldom  the  fkill  and  the  talents 
neceflary  to  put  what  they  do  know  well 
• together : they  cannot  fee  the  working  of 
the  mine,  but  their  induftry  colleds  the 
. • matter 
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matter  that  is  thrown  out.  It  is  the  bu-' 
finefs,  or  it  (hould  be  fo,  of  others  to  fe- 
parate  the  pure  ore  from  the  drofs,  to 
(lamp  it  into  coin,  and  to  enrich  not  en- 
cumber mankind.  When  there  are  none 
fufficient  to  this  taik,  there  may  be  anti- 
quaries, and  there  may  be  journalifls  w 
annalifts,  but  there  are  no  hiflorians.  ■ • 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  the  pro- 
grefs  that  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks 
made  towards  hiftory.  The  Romans  had 
journalifts  or  annalifts  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  Rate.  In  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, or  very  near  it  at  fooneft,  they  be- 
gan to  have  antiquaries,  and  fome  at- 
‘tempts  were  made  towards  writing  of 
hiftory.  I call  thefe  firft  hiftorical  pro- 
ductions attempts  only  or  cllays : and  they 
were  no  more,  neither  among  the  Ro- 
mans nor  among  the  Greeks.  Graeci  ipji 
Jic  initio  feriptitarunt,  ut  nojier  Cato,  ut 
PiSfor,  ut  Pifo.  It  is  AnthoHy,  not  the 
triumvir,  my  lord,  but  his  grandfather 
- . the 
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the  famous  orator,  who  fays  this  in  the  fc- 
cond  book  of  Tully  dc  oratore  : he  adds 
afterwards,  Jtaque  qualis  apud  Graecot 
Pberecydes,  HcUanicus,  Acujilaus,  aliique 
fermulti,  tails  nojler  Cato,  & Piitor,  & 
Pijb,  I know  that  Anthony  fpeaks 
here  ftridUy  of  defeat  of  ftile  and  want  of 
oratory.  They  were  tantummodo  narra- 
tores,  non  exornatores,  as  he  exprefles 
himfelf : but  as  they  wanted  ftile  and  (kill 
to  write  in  fuch  a manner  as  might  an- 
fwer  all  the  ends  of  hiftory,  fo  they 
wanted  materials.  Pherecydes  writ 
fomething  about  Iphigenia,  and  the 
faftivals  of  Bacchus.  Hellanicus  was 
a poetical  hiftorian,  and  Acusilaus  grav- 
ed genealogies  on  plates  of  brafe.  Ptc- 
ToR,  who  is  called  by  Livy  feriptorum 
antiquijjtmus,  publiflied  I think  fome  ftiort 
annals  of  his  own  time.  Neither  he  nor 
Piso  could  have  fufficicjit  materials  for 
tlie  hiftory  of  Rome  j nor  Cato,  I pre- 
fume, even  for  the  antiquities  of  Italy. 
7'he  Ronpns,  with  the  other  people  of 
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that  country,  were  then  juft  rifing  out  of 
barbarity,  and  growing  acquainted  with 
letters  ; for  thofe  that  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies  might  bring  into  Sicily,  and  the 
fouthcrn  parts  of  Italy,  fpread  little,  or 
lafted  little,  and  made  in  the  whole  no 
iigure.  And  whatever  learning  might 
have  flouriftied  among  the  ancient  Etru- 
rians, which  was  perhaps  at  moft  nothing 
better  than  augury  and  divination  and  fu- 
perftitious  rites,  which  were  admired  and 
cultivated  in  ignorant  ages,  even  that  was 
almoft  entirely  worn  out  of  memory.  Pe- 
dants who  would  impofe  all  the  traditions 
of  the  four  firft  ages  of  Rome,  for  au- 
thentic hiftory,  have  infifted  much  on 
certain  annals,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  very  place  I have  juft  now  quoted. 
Ab  initio  rerum  Romanarum,  fays  the 
fame  interlocutor,  ufque  ad  P.  Mucium 
■pontijicem  maximum,  res  omnes  finguhrum 
annorum  mandabat  Uteris  pent  if  ex  tnaxi- 
mus,  ef'erebatque  in  album,  fif  proponebat 
fab^lam  domi^  potefas  ut  ejfet  popuk  cog- 

twfeendi, 
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‘mfcendt,  iidemque^  etiam  . nunc  annates 
tnaximi  nominantur.  But,  my  lord,  be 
pleafed  to  take  notice,  that  the  very  di- 
Rindtion  I make  is  made  here  between  a 
hare  annaliR  and  an  hiflorian  : Erat  hi- 
fioria  nihil  aliud,  in  thefe  early  days,  niji 
annalium  confeSiio.  Take  notice  likewifc, 
hy  the  way,  that  Livy,  whofc  particular 
application  it  had  been  to  fearch  into  this 
matter,  affirms  pofitively  that  the  greateft 
part  of  all  public  and  private  monuments, 
among  which  he  fpecifics  thefe  very  an- 
nals, had  been  deftroycd  in  the  fack  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls;  and  Plutarch 
cites  Clodius  for  the  fame  alTertion,  in 
the  life  of  Numa  Pompilius.  Take  no- 
tice in  the  laft  place  of  that  which  is 
more  immediately  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe.  Thefe  annals  could  contain  nothing 
more  than  Ihort  minutes  or  memoran- 
dums hung  up  in  a table  at  the  pontiiF s 
houfe,  like  the  rules  of  the  game  in  a 
billiard-room,  and  much  fuch  hiftory  as 
we  have  in  the  epitomies  prefixed  to  the 
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books  of  Livy  or  of  any  other  hiftorian,’ 
in  lapidary  infcriptions,  or  in  fome  mo- 
dern almanacs.  Materials  for  hiftory  they 
were  no  doubt,  but  fcanty  and  infuffici- 
cnt;  fuch  as  thofe  ages  could  produce 
when  writing  and  reading  were  accom- 
pliihments  fo  uncommon,  that  the  prae- 
tor was  directed  by  law,  clavutn  pangere^ 
to  drive  a nail  into  the  door  of  a temple, 
. that  the  number  of  years  might  be  rec- 
koned by  the  number  of  nails.  Such  in 
ihort  as  we  have  in  monkilh.annalifts, 
and  Other  ancient  chroniclers  of  nations 
now  in  being : but  not  fuch  as  can  entitle 
the  authors  of  them  to  be  called  hifto- 
rians,  nor  can  enable  others  to  write  hif- 
tory in  that  fulnefs  in  which  it  muft  be 
written  to  become  a lefTon  of  ethics  and 
politics.  The  truth  is,  nations  like  men 
have  their  Infancy : and  the  few  palTagcs 
of  that  time,  which  they  retain,  are  not 
fuch  as  deferved  moft  to  be  remembered ; 
but  fuch  as,  being  moft  proportioned  to 
that  age,  made  the  ftrongeft  impreflions 
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on  their  minds.  lit  thofe  nations  that 
preferve  their  dominion  long,  and  grow 
up  to  manhood,  the  elegant  as  well  as  the 
neceflary  arts  and  fciences  are  improved  to 
fome  degree  of  perfeftion : and  hillory, 
that  was  at  firft  intended  only  to  record 
the  names  or  perhaps  the  general  charac- 
ters of  fome  famous  men,  and  to  tranfmit 
in  grofs  the  remarkable  events  of  every 
age  to  pofterity,  is  raifed  to  ipfwer  an- 
other, and  a nobler  end. 

II.  Thus  it  happened  among  the 
Greeks,  but  much  more  among  the  Ro- 
mans, notwithftanding  the  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  former,  even  among  the 
latter.  I have  fometimes  thought  that 
Virgil  might  have  juftly  aferibed  to  his 
country-men  the  praife  of  writing  hillory 
better,  as  well  as  that  of  affording  the 
nobleft  fubjedls  for  it,  in  thofe  famous 
verfes,  * where  the  different  excellencies 

of 
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of  the  two  nations  are  fo  finely  touched : 
but  he  would  have  weakened  perhaps 
by  lengthening,  and  have  flattened  the 
climax.  Open  Herodotus,  you  arc 
entertained  by  an  agreeable  ftory-tellcr, 
who  meant  to  entertain,  and  nothing 
more.  Read  Thucydides  or  Xeno- 
phon, you  are  taught  indeed  as  well  as 
entertained : and  the  Aatefman  or  the 
general,  the  philofopher  or  the  orator, 
Ipeaks  to  you  in  every  page.  They  wrote 
on  fubjefts  on  which  they  were  well  in- 
formed, and  they  treated  them  fully ; 
they  maintained  the  dignity  of  hiftory, 
and  thought  it  beneath  them  to  vamp 
up  old  traditions,  like  the  writers  of  their 
age  and  country,  and  to  be  the  trumpe- 
ters of  a lying  antiquity.  The  Cyro- 
PAEDiA  of  Xenophon  may  be  objeded 
perhaps  j but  if  he  gave  it  for  a romance 
< not 

Orabunt  caufas  melius,  cacliqtie  meatus 
Defcrlbent  radio,  et  furgentia  lidera  dicent : 

T u rcgcre  imperio  populos,  Romane,  mementc^ 
Hae  tibl  erunt  artes,  pacique  imponere  motetui 
Parcerc  fubjeftis,  et  debellare  fuperbos.. 
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not  an  hiftory,  as  he  might  for  aught  we 
can  tell,  it  is  out  of  the  cafe : and  if  he 
gave  it  for  an  hiftory  not  a romance,  I 
ftiould  prefer  his  authority  to  that  of 
Herodotus  or  any  other  of  his  country- 
men. But  however  this  might  be,  and 
whatever  merit  we  may  juftly  aferibe  to 
thefe  two  writers,  who  were  almoft  An- 
gle in  their  kind,  and  who  treated  but 
fmall  portions  of  hiftory  j certain  it  is  in 
general,  that  the  levity  as  well  as  loqua- 
city of  the  Greeks  made  them  incapable 
of  keeping  up  to  the  true  ftandard  of 
hiftory:  and  even  Polybius  and  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnaftus  muft  bow  to  the 
great  Roman  authors.  Many  principal 
men  of  that  commonwealth  wrote  me- 
morials of  their  own  aftions  and  their 
own  times : Sylla,  CaeSar,  Labie- 
Nus,  Poi.Lio,  Augustus,  and  others. 
What  writers  of  memorials,  what  com- 
pilers of  the  materia  hijhrica  were  thefe  ? 
What  genius  was  necellary  to  finifti 
iq>  Uie  piflures  tliat  fuch  mafters  had 
2 Iketched  ? 
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iketched  ? Rome  afforded  men  that  were 
equal  to  the  talk.  Let  the  remainsj  the 
precious  remains,  of  SAttrsT*  of  Livy* 
and  of  Tacitus,  witnefs  this  truth. 
When  Tacitus  wrote,  even  the  ap- 
pearances of  virtue  had  been  long  pro- 
feribed,  and  tafte  was  grown  CoiTupt  as 
well  as  manners.  Yet  hiftory  preferved 
her  integrity  and  her  luftrc*  She  pre- 
ferved them  in  the  writings  of  fame 
whom  TaciTus  mentions,  in  none  per- 
haps more  than  his  own ; every  line  of 
which  out-weighs  whole  pages  of  fuch  a 
rhetor  as  FaMianus  Strada.  1 ffngle 
him'  out  among  the  moderns,  becaufe  he 
had  the  fooliffi  prefumption  to  cenfure 
Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiftory  hinafelf: 
and  your  lordftiip  will  forgive  this  Ihort 
eutcurfion  in  honor  of  a favourite  zvk» 
thor. 

What  a fchool  of  private  and  public 
virtue  had  been  opened  to  us  at  the  re- 
furrc(ftion  of  letters,  if  the  latter  hifto- 
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rians  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and 
the  firfl:  of  the  fucceeding  monarchy, 
had  come  down  to  us  entire  ? The  few 
that  are  come  down,  tho  broken  and 
imperfed,  compofe  the  beft  body  of  hi- 
ftory  that  we  have,  nay  the  only  body 
of  ancient  hiftory  that  deferves  to  be  an 
objedt  of  ftudy.  It  fails  us  indeed  moft  at 
that  remarkable  and  fatal  period,  where 
our  reafonable  curiofity  is  raifed  the 
higheft.  Livy  employed  five  and  forty 
books  to  bring  his  hiftory  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fixth  century,  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  third  Punic  war  : but  he 
employed  ninety-five  to  bring  it  down 
from  thence  to  the  death  of  Drusus  j 
that  is,  through  the  courfe  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Ap- 
piAN,  Dion  Cassius,  and  others,  nay 
even  Plutarch  included,  make  us  but 
poor  amends  for  what  is  loft  of  Livy. 
Among  all  the  adventitious  helps  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  fupply  this  lots 
in  fome  degree,  the  beft  are  thofe  that 
I we 
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’ifc  find  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the 
works  of  Tully.  His  orations  parti- 
cularly and  his  letters  contain  many  cu- 
rious anecdotes  and  inftru€tive  refledtions, 
concerning  the  intrigues  and  machina- 
tions that  were  carried  on  againfi  liberty, 
from  Catiline’s  confpiracy  to  Cae- 
sar’s. The  Hate  of  the  government, 
the  conftitution  and  temper  of  the  fe- 
veral  parties,  and  the  characters  of  the 
principal  perfons  who  figured  at  that 
time  on  the  public  ftage,  are  to  be  leen 
there  in  a ftronger  and  truer  light  than 
they  would  have  appeared  perhaps  if  he 
had  writ  purpofely  on  this  fubjedt,  and 
even  in  thofb  memorials  which  he  fome- 
where  promifes  AI'Ticos  to  write.  Ex- 
cudam  aliquod  HeracUdium  opus,  quod  la- 
teat  in  tbefauris  tuis.  He  would  hardly 
have  unmalked  in  fuch  a work,  as  freely 
as  in  familiar  occafional  letters,  Pom- 
pxY,  Cato,  Brutus,  nay  himfelf ; the 
four  men  of  Rome,  on  whofe  praifes  he 
dwelt  with  the  greateft  complacency. 

M 2 The 
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The  age  in  which  Livy  flouriffiei 
abound^  with  <uch  materials  as  thefe  ^ 
they  were  freih,  they  were  authentic  j k 
y/as  eafy  to  procure  them,  ifc  was  lafe  ta 
employ  Aem,.  How  he  did  employ 
then»  in  executing  the  fecond  part  of  hia, 
dcfign,  Vfc  may  judge  by  his  execution 
of  the  firft  : and  I own  to  your  lordihip 
I AotiW  be  glad  to  exchange,  if  it  were 
poffiblc,  what  we  have  of  this  hiftory 
for  what  we  have  not.  Would  you  not 
be  glad,  ray  Iprd,  to  fee  in  one  ftupen- 
dous  draught  the  whcd*  ptogrefs  of  that 
government  from  liberty  t;o  fervitude  ? 
the  whole  feries  of  caules  and  effe^,. 
apparent  and  real,  public  and  private  ? 
thofe  which  all  men  faw,  and  ^1  good, 
men  lamented  and  oppofed  at  the  time  ^ 
and  thofe  which  were  fo  diigmled.  to  th& 
prejudices,  <o  the  pattia}ities  of  a 'divi- 
ded people,  and  even  to  the  corruption 
of  mankind,  that  many  did  not,  and  that 
many  could  pretend  they  did  not,  difcern 
them,  till  it  was  too  late  to  refill  them  ^ 
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I am  forry  to  fay  it,  this  part  of  the  Ro- 
anan  ftory  would  be  not  only  more  cu- 
rious and  more  authentic  than  the  for- 
mer, but  of  more  immediate  and  more 
important  application  to  the  prcfent  Rate 
of  Britain.  But  it  is  loft : the  lofs  is  ir- 
reparable, and  your  lordfhip  will  not 
blame  me  for  deploring  it, 

III.  They  who  fct  up  for  fcepticifm 
may  not  regret. the  lofs  of  fuch  an  hi- 
ilory  : but  this  I will  be  bold  to  affert  to 
them,  that  an  hiftory  muft  be  writ  on 
this  plan,  and  muft  aim  at  leaft  at  thefe 
perfections,  or  it  will  anfwer  fufficiendy 
none  of  the  intentions  of  hiftory.  That 
it  will  not  anfwer  fufficiendy  the  inten- 
tion I have  infifted  upon  in  thefe  letters, 
that  of  inftruCting  pofterity  by  the  exam- 
ples of  former  ages,  is  manifeft ; and  I 
think  it  is  as  manifeft  that  an  hiftory  can- 
not he  laid  even  to  relate  faithfully,  and 
inform  us  truly,  that  does  not  relate  fully, 
^d  inform  ns  of  all  that  is  neceifary  to 
M 3 make 
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make  a true  judgment  concerning  the 
matters  contained  in  it.  Naked  fafts, 
without  the  caufes  that  produced  them 
and  the  circumftances  that  accompanied 
them,  are  not  fufficient  to  characterize 
actions  or  counfels.  The  nice  degrees 
of  wifdom  and  of  folly,  of  virtue  and  of 
vice,  will  not  only  be  undifcoverable  in 
them  ; but  we  mufl  be  very  often  unable 
to  determine  under  which  of  thefe  cha- 
racters they  fall  in  general.  The  fceptics 
I am  fpeaking  of  are  therefore  guilty  of 
this  abfurdity  : the  nearer  an  hiftory 
comes  to  tlie  true  idea  of  hiftory,  the 
better  it  informs  and  the  more  it  in- 
flruCts  us,  the  more  worthy  to  be  re- 
jected it  appears^  to  them.  I have  faid 
and  allowed  enough  to  content  any  rea- 
fonable  man  about  the  uncertainty  of 
hiftory.  I have  owned  that  the  beft  arc 
defective,  and  I will  add  in  this  place  an 
obfervation  which  did  not,  I think,  oc- 
cur to  me  before.  Conjecture  is  not  al- 
ways diftinguiftied  perhaps  as  it  ought  to 
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bye ; fo  that  an  ingenious  writer  may  fome- 
times  do  very  innocently,  what  a malicious 
writer  does  very  criminally  as  often  as 
he  dares,  and  as  his  malice  requires  it : 
he  may  account  for  events  after  they  have 
happened,  by  a fyftem  of  caufes  and  con- 
dud:  that  did  not  really  produce  them, 
tho  it  might  poflibly  or  even  probably 
have  produced  them.  But  this  obferva- 
tion,  like  feveral  others,  becomes  a rea- 
ibn  for  examining  and  comparing  autho- 
rities, and  for  preferring  fome,  not  for 
rejeifting  all.  Davila,  a noble  hiftorian 
furely,  and  one  whom  I fliould  not  fcruple 
to  confefs  equal  in  many  refpeds  to  Livy, 
as  I fhould  not  fcruple  to  prefer  his  coun- 
tryman Guicciardin  to  Thucydides 
in  every  refped: ; Davila,  my  lord, 
was  accufed  from  the  firft  publication  of 
his  hiftory,  or  at  leaft  was  fulpeded,  of 
too  much  refinement  and  fubtilty  j in  de- 
veloping the  fecret  motives  of  adions,  in 
laying  the  caufes  of  events  too  deep,  and 
Reducing  them  often  through  a feries  of 
M 4 pfo- 
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progre/Hon  too  complicated,  and  too  ar* 
cifUy  wrought.  But  yet  the  fufpicioua 
perfon  who  ihould  rejedt  this  hiftorkui 
upon  Tuch  general  inducements  as  th^, 
would  have  no  grace  to  oppofe  his  Aifpi- 
cions  to  the  authority  of  the  firft  duke  of 
Epernon,  who  had  been  an  adtor,  and  a 
principal  adtor  too,  in  mapy  of  the  fcenes 
that  Davila  recites.  Girard,  fecre* 
tary  to  this  duke  and  no  contemptible 
biographer,  relates,  that  this  hiftbry  Came 
down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man 
refided  in  Gafcony,  a little  before  his 
death ; that  he  red  it  to  him,  that  the 
duke  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  narra- 
tions in  it,  and  feemed  only  furprized  by 
what  means  the  author  could  be  fo  weH 
informed  of  the  moft  feerct  councils  and 
meafures  of  thofe  times  f 

IV.  I PAVE  faid  enough  on  this  head, 
and  your  lordihip  may  be  induced  per- 
haps, by  what  I have  faid,  to  think  with 
me,  that  fuch  hiftories  as  thefe,  whethef 
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ancient  or  modern,  deferve  alone  to  be 
(ludied.  Let  us  leave  the  credulous 
learned  to  write  hi/lory  without  mate* 
rials,  or  to  ftudy  thofe  who  do  lb  j to 
wrangle  about  ancient  traditions,  and  to 
ring  different  changes  on  the  fame  fett 
pf  bells.  Let  us  leave  the  fceptics,  in  mo* 
dern  as  well  as  ancient  hillory,  to  tri- 
umph in  the  notable  difcovery  of  the  ides 
of  one  month  miflaken  for  the  calends 
of  another,  or  in  the  various  dates  and 
contradi^ory  circumflances  which  they 
End  in  weekly  gazettes  and  monthly 
mercuries.  Whilft  they  are  thus  em- 
ployed, your  lordfhip  and  I will  pro- 
ceed, if  you  pleafc,  to  confidcr  more 
plofely  than  we  have  yet  done,  the  rule 
mentioned  above  ; that  I m^n  of  uling 
difeernment  and  choice  in  the  fludy  of 
the  mod  authendc  hidory,  that  of  not 
wandering  in  the  Tight,  which  is  aS  ne- 
pedary  as  that  of  not  groping  in  the 

Man 
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Man  is  the  fubjedl  of  every  hiftory ; 
and  to  know  him  well,  we  muft  fee  him 
and  confider  him,  as  hiftory  alone  can 
prefent  him  to  us,  in  every  age,  in  every 
country,  in  every  ftate,  in  life  and  in 
death.  Hiftory  therefore  of  all  kinds, 
of  civilized  and  uncivilized,  of  ancient 
and  modern  nations,  in  Ihort  all  hiftory, 
that  defcends  to  a fufficient  detail  of  hu- 
man adlions  and  charadlers,  is  ufeful  to 
bring  us  acquainted  with  our  fpccies,  nay 
with  ourfelves.  To  teach  and  to  incul- 
cate the  general  principles  of  virtue,  and 
the  general  rules  of  wifdom  and  good 
policy,  which  refult  from  fuch  details  of 
adtions  and  charaders,  comes  for  the 
moft  part,  and  always  (hould  come,  ex- 
prefsly  and  diredly  into  the  defign  of 
thole  who  are  capa^e  of  giving  fuch 
details;  and  therefore  whilft  they  nar- 
rate as  hiftorians,  they  hint  often  as  phi- 
lofophers  ; they  put  into  our  hands,  as 
it  were,  on  every  proper  occafion,  the 
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end  of  a clue,  that  ferves  to  remind  us 
of  fearching,  and  to  guide  us  in  the 
fearch  of  that  truth  which  the  example 
before  us  either  cftabliflies  or  illuftrates. 
If  a writer  negledls  this  part,  we  are  able 
however  to  fupply  his  negledt  by  our 
own  attention  and  induflry : and  when 
he  gives  us  a good  hiftory  of  Peruvians 
or  Mexicans,  of  Chinefe  or  Tartars,  of 
Mufeovites  or  Negroes,  we  may  blame 
him,  but  tye  mu^l  blame  ourlelves  much 
more,  if  we  do  not  make  it  a good  leilbn 
of  philofophy.  This  being  the  general 
ufe  of  hiftory,  it  is  not  to  be  negledled. 
Every  one  may  make  it,  who  is  able  to 
read  and  to  * refleft  on  what  he  reads : 
and  every  one  who  makes  it  will  find, 
in  his  degree,  the  benefit  that  arifes  from 
an  early  acquaintance  contracted  in  this 
manner  with  mankind.  We  are  not 
only  paflengers  or  fojourners  in  this 
world,  but  we  are  abfblute  ftrangers  at 
Ae  firft  fteps  we  make  in  it.  Our  guides 
are  often  ignorant,  often  unfaithful.  By 

this 
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this  map  of  the  country  which  hiftory 
fpreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if  we 
pleafe,  to  guide  ourfelves.  In  our  jour- 
ney through  it,  we  are  befct  on  every 
fide.  Wc  are  befieged  fometimes  even 
in  our  ftrongcft  holds.  Terrors  and  temp- 
tations, conducted  by  the  paffions  of 
Other  men,  afifault  us : and  our  own 
paffions,  that  correfpond  with  thefe,  be- 
tray us.  Hiftory  is  a colleftion  of  the 
journals  of  thofe  who  have  travelled 
tiirough  the  fame  country,  and  been 
txpofed  to  the  fame  accidents  : and  their 
good  and  their  ill  fuccefs  are  equally 
inftrudlive.  In  this  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge an  immenfd  field  is  fpread  to  us ; 
general  hiftories,  facred  and  prophane  j 
the  hillories  of  particular  cduhtries,  par-r 
tlcular  events,  particular  orders,  parti- 
tular  men ; memorials,  anecdotes,  tra- 
vels. But  we  mufl  not  ramble  in  this 
field  without  difcernment  or  choice,  nor 
even  with  thefe  mqfl  we  ramble  too 
long. 
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As  to  the  choice  of  authors,  who  have 
lyrit  on  all  thefe  various  fut^'edls^  £> 
much  has  been  faid  by  learned  men  con- 
cerning all  thofe  that  deferve  attentioDx 
and  their  feveral  charai^ters  are  fo  well 
eftablilhed,  that  it  would  be  a fort  of 
pedantic  affectation  to  lead  your  lordfhipk 
through  fo  voluminous,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  caiy,  a detail.  I pafs  it  over 
therefore  in  order  to  obferve,  that  as 
foon  as  we  have  taken  this  general  view 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  courfe  of  human 
affairs  in  different  ages  and  different 
parts  of  the  world;  we  ought  to  apply, 
and  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life  confi- 
dered,  to  confine  ourfelves  almoft  en- 
tirely in  our  ftudy  of  hiftory,  to  fuch 
hiftories  as  have  an  immediate  relation, 
to  our  profcflions,  or  to  our  rank  and 
fituation  in  the  fbciety  to  which  we  be- 
long. Let  me  inftance  in  the  profeffion 
of  divinity,  as  the  nobleft  and  the  mofl 
important. 


(0 
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(i)  I hAV£  faid  lb  much  concerning 
the  lharc  which  divines  of  all  religions 
have  taken  in  the  corruption  of  hillory, 
that  I Ihould  have  anathemas  pronounced 
aglinll  me,  no  doubt,  in  the  call  and 
the  weft,  by  the  dairo,  the  mufti,  and 
the  pope,  if  thefe  letters  were  fubmitted 
to  ecclefiaftical  cenfure ; for  furely,  my 
lordj  the  clergy  have  a better  title  than 
the  Ions  of  Apollo  to  be  called  genus  ir- 
ritabile  vatum.  What  would  it  be,  if  I 
went  about  to  Ihew,  how  many  of  the 
chriftian  clergy  abufe  by  mif-reprefenta- 
tion  and  falfe  quotation,  the  hiftory  they 
can  no  longer  corrupt  ? and  yet  this 
talk  would  not  be,  even  to  me,  an  hard 
one.  But  as  I mean  to  fpeak  in  this 
place  of  chriftian  divines  alone,  fo  I mean 
to  fpeak  of  fuch  of  them  particularly  as 
may  be  called  divines  without  any  fneer ; 
of  fuch  of  them,  for  fome  fuch  I think 
there  are,  as  believe  themfelves,  and 
would  have  mankind  believe ; not  for 
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temporal  but  fpiritual  intereft,  not  for 
the  fake  of  the  clergy,  but  for  the  fake 
of  mankind.  Now  it  has  been  long 
matter  of  aftonilhment  to  me,  how  fuch 
perfons  as  thele  could  take  fo  much  filly 
pains  to  cftablifli  myftery  on  metaphy- 
fics,  revelation  on  philofophy,  and  mat- 
ters of  fa£t  on  abftrait  reafoning  ? A re- 
ligion founded  on  the  authority  of  a di- 
vine million,  confirmed  by  prophecies 
and  miracles,  appeals  to  fa<fls : and  the 
fa£ls  muA  be  proved  as  all  other  fads 
that  pa6  for  authentic  are  proved  j for 
faith,  fo  reafonable  after  this  proof,  is 
abfurd  before  it.  If  they  are  thus  pro- 
ved, the  religion  will  prevail  without 
th.e  ailifiance  of  fo  much  profound  reafon- 
in^ if  they  are  not  thus  proved,  the 
authority  of  it  will  fink  in  the  world 
even  with  this  afliftance.  The  divines 
objed  in  their  difputcs  with  atheifts,  and 
they  objed  very  juftly,  that  thefe  men 
require  improper  proofs  ; proofs  that 
are  not  fuited  to  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
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je£t,  and  then  cavil  that  fnch  protifs  ire 
not  fumilhed.  But  what  then  do  they 
mean,  to  fall  into  the  fame  abfurdity 
themfclvcs  in  their  difputes  whh  the- 
His,  and  to  din  implroper  proofs  in  ears 
that  are  open  to  prt^r  poofs  ? The 
matter  is  of  great  moment,  my  ktrd, 
and  1 niake  no  excufe  for  the  zeal  which 
obliges  me  to  dwell  a little  on  it.  A 
ferious  and  honeft  application  to  the 
fludy  of  ecclchailkal  hHlory,  and  every 
part  of  prophane  hHlory  and  chronology 
relative  to  it,  is  incumbent  on  foeh  re-* 
verend  prions  as  are  here  fpoken  of,  on 
a double  account : becaufe  hHlory  alone 
can  furniih  the  pcper  proofs,  that  the 
religion  they  teach  is  of  God  j and  be- 
caufe  the  unfair  manner,  in  which  thefe 
poofs  luve  been  and  are  d^y  fi^ihcd, 
creates  prejudices,  and  gives  advantages 
again  fl  chriilianity  that  require  to  be  re- 
moved. No  fcholar  will  dare  to  deny, 
that  falfe  hHlory,  as  well  as  (ham  mira- 
cles, has  been  employed  to  popgate 
3 chrHlianity 
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chriftianity  formerly  : and  whoever  exa- 
rtiines  the  writers  of  our  own  age  will 
find  the  fame  abufe  of  hiflory  continued. 
Many  Rnd  many  inftances  of  this  abufe 
might  be  produced.  It  is  grown  into 
Cuftoih,  writers  copy  one  another,  and 
the  mifiake  that  was  committed,  or  the 
falfhood  that  was  invented  by  one,  is 
adopted  by  hundreds. 

Abbadie  fays  in  his  famous  book, 
that  the  gofpel  of 'St.  Matthew  is  cited 
by  Clemens  bifhop  of  Rome,  a difciple 
of  the  apoftles;  that  Barnabas  cites  it 
in  his  epiftle ; that  Ignatius  and  Po- 
LYCARPE  receive  it ; and  that  the  fame 
fathers,  that  give  teftimony  for  Mat- 
thew, give  it  likewife  for  Mark.  Nay 
your  lordfhip  will  find,  I believe,  that 
the  prefent  bifhop  of  London  in  his  third 
paftoral  letter  fpeaks  to  the  fame  effedl. 
I will  not  trouble  you  nor  myfelf  with 
any  more  inflances  of  the  fame  kind. 
Let  this  which  occurred  to  me  as  I was 
> VoL.  N writing 
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writing  fuffice.  It  may  well  fuffice ; for 
I prefume  the  fa(fi  advanced  by  the  na- 
nifter  and  the  bifhop  is  a miilake.  If 
the  fathers  of  the  firft  century  do  men- 
tion fome  paflages  that  are  agreeable  to 
tvhat  we  read  in  our  evangelills,  will  k 
fallow  that  thefe  &thers  had  the  fame 
gofpels  before  them  ?'  To  fay  fo  b a ma- 
tt ifeft  abufe  of  hillory^  and  quite  mcxcu- 
feble  ire  writers  that  knew,  or  fliould 
have  known  r that  thefe  fathers  made  ufe 
of  other  gofpels,  wherein  fucH  paflages 
might  be  contained,  or  they  might  be' 
preferved  in  unwritten  tradition,  ^lidea 
^hich  I could  almoft  venture  to  affitiw 
that  thefe  fathers  of  the  firft  century  do> 
not  expreflly  name  the  gofpels  we  have 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
JoHH.  To  the  two  reafons  that  have 
been  given  why  thofe  who  make  divi- 
nity their  profeflion  ihould  ftudy  hiftory^ 
particularly  eccleliallical  hidory,  with  are 
honed  and  ferious  application ; in  order 
to  fupport  chriftianity  againft  the  attacks 
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of  unbelievers',  and  to  remove  the  doubts 
and  prejudices  that  the  unftir  proceed- 
ings of  men  of  their  own  order  have  rai- 
fed  in  minds  candid  but  not  implicit, 
willing  to  be  informed  but  curious  to  ex- 
amine } to  thefe  I fay  we  may  add  ano- 
ther confideration  that  feems  to  me  of 
no  fmall  importance.  Writers  of  the 
Roman  religion  have  attempted  to  fliew» 
that  the  text  of  the  holy  writ  is  on  many 
accounts  infufficient  to  be  the  foie  crite- 
rion of  orthodoxy : I apprehend  too  that 
they  have  (hewn  it.  Sure  I am  that  ex- 
perience, from  the  firft  promulgation  of 
chriftianity  to  this  hour,  (hews  abun- 
dantly with  how  much  eafe  and  fuccefs 
the  moft  oppofite,  the  moft  extravagant, 
nay  the  mod  impious  opinions,  and  the 
mod  contradidtory  faiths,  may  be  founded 
031  the  fame  text ; and  plaulibly  defended 
by  the  f?me  authority.  Writers  of  the 
reformed  religion  have  eredted  their  bat- 
teries againd  tradition  j and  the  only 
difficulty  they  had  to  encounter  in  this 
N 2 enterprize 
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enterprizc  lay  ih  levelling  and  pointing 
their  cannon  fo  as  to  avoid  demolifhing, 
in  one  common  ruin,  the  traditions  they 
retain,  and  thofe  they  rejeft.  Each  fide 
has  been  employed  to  weaken  the  caufe 
and  explode  the  fyRem  of  his  advcrfary  : 
and  whilft  they  have  been  fo  employed, 
they  have  jointly  laid  their  axes  to  the 
root  of  chriftianity : for  thus  men  will  be 
apt  to  reafon  upon  what  they  have  ad- 
vanced, “ If  the  text  has  not  that  authen- 
“ ticity,  clearnefs,  and  precifion  which 
are  neceflary  to  eftablifh  it  as  a divine 
“ and  a certain  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
“ tice ; and  if  the  tradition  of  the  church, 
“ from  the  firft  ages  of  it  till  the  days 
“ of  Luther  and  Calvin,  has  been 
“ corrupted  itfelf,  and  has  ferved  to  cor- 
“ rupt  the  faith  and  praftice  of  chri- 
“ ftians ; there  remains  at  this  time  no 
“ ftandard  at  all  of  chriftianity.  By  con- 
“ fequence  either  this  religion  was  not 
“ originally  of  divine  inftitution,  or  elfc 
“ God  has  not  provided  cffedually  for 
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preferving  the  genuine  purity  of  it, 
“ and  the  gates  of  hell  have  adfually  pre- 
“ vailed,  in  contradidion  to  his  promife, 
“ againft  the  church.”  The  beft  efFedf 
of  this  reafoning  that  can  be  hoped  for, 
is  that  men  Ihould  fall  into  theifm,  and 
fubfcribe  to  the  firft  propofition  : he  mull 
be  worfe  than  an  atheill  who  can  affirm 
, the  laft.  The  dilemma  is  terrible,  my 
lord.  Party  zeal  and  private  interell  have 
formed  it ; the  common  intere/l  of  chri- 
ftianity  is  deeply  concerned  to  folve  it. 
Now  I prefume  it  can  never  be  folved 
without  a more  accurate  examination, 
not  only  of  the  chriftian  but  of  the  jewilh 
fyftem,  than  learned  men  have  been  hi- 
therto impartial  enough  and  fagacious 
enough  to  take,  or  honed  enough  to 
communicate,  Whild  the  authenticity 
and  fenfe  of  the  text  of  the  bible  remain 
as  difputable,  and  whild  the  tradition  of 
the  church  remains  as  problematical,  to 
fay  no  worfe,  as  the  immenfe  labours  of 
^e  chridian  divines  in  feveral  commu- 
N 3 niom 
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nions  have  made  them  appear  to  be } 
chriftianity  may  lean  on  the  civil  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  power,  and  be  fupported  by 
the  forcible  influence  of  education : but 
the  proper  force  of  religion,  that  force 
which  fubdues  the  mind  and  awes  the 
confcience  by  convidion,  will  be  want- 
ing. 

I had  reafon  therefore  to  produce  di- 
vinity, as  one  inftance  of  thofe  profef- 
fions  that  require  a particular  application 
to  the  ftudy  of  fomc  particular  parts  of 
hiftory : and  flnee  I have  faid  fo  much  on 
the  fubjed  in  my  zeal  for  chriftianity,  I 
will  add  this  further.  The  refurredion  of 
letters  was  a fotal  period : the  chriftian 
fyftem  has  been  attacked  and  wounded 
too  very  feverely  fincc  that  time.  The 
defence  has  been  better  made  indeed  by 
modern  divines,  than  it  had  been  by  an-r 
tient  fathers  and  apologifts.  The  mo- 
derns have  invented  new  methods  of  de- 
fence, and  have  abandoned  fome  ports 
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that  were  not  tenable : but  ftfll  there  are 
others,  in  defending  which  they  lie  un»- 
der  great  difadvantages.  Such  are  various 
fadls,  piouily  believed  in  former  times, 
but  on  which  the  truth  of  chriftianity  has 
been  refted  very  imprudendy  in  more  en^ 
lightened  agesj  becaufc  the  lalfity  of 
fome,  and  the  grofs  improbability  of 
.others  are  fo  evident,  that  inftead  of 
anfwering  the  purpofe  for  which  they 
were  invented,  they  have  rendered  the 
whole  tenor  of  exclcfiaftical  hiftory  and 
tradition  precarious,  ever  fince  a ftridt 
but  juft  application  of  the  rules  of  criti- 
cifm  has  been  made  to  them.  I touch 
thefc  things  lightly;  bat  if  your  lord- 
ihip  refledh  upon  ^them,  you  will  find 
reafon  perhaps  to  think  as  I do,  that  it 
is  high  time  the  clergy  in  all  chriftian  . 
communions  fhould  joiu  their  forces,  and 
eftablifti  thofe  hiftorical  fadls,  which  are 
the  foundations  of  the  whole  fyftem,  on 
clear  and  unqucftionable  hiftorical  au- 
thority, fuch  as  they  require  in  all  cafes 
N 4 of 
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of  moment  from  others  j rejedt  candidly 
what  cannot  be  thus  eftablifl^ed  j and 
purfue  their  enquiries  in  the  fame  fpirit 
qf  truth  through  all  the  ages  of  the 
church ; witliout  any  r<;gard  to  hifto- 
rians,  fathers,  or  councils,  more  than 
they  are  ll:ri(3;ly  entituled  to  on  the  face 
of  what  they  have  tranfmitted  to  us,  on 
their  own  confiftency,  and  on  the  con- 
currence of  other  authority.  Our  pafr 
tors  would  be  thus,  I prefume,  much 
better  employed  tlian  they  generally  are, 
Thcfe  of  the  clergy  who  make  religion 
merely  a trade,  who  regard  nothing  more 
than  the  fubfiftence  it  affords  them,  or 
in  higher  life  the  wealth  and  power  they 
enjoy  by  the  means  of  it,  may  fay  to 
thcmfclves  that  it  will  laft  their  time,  or 
that  policy  apd  reafon  of  ftate  will  prer 
ferve  the  form  of  a church  when  the 
fpirit  of  religion  is  extindt.  But  thof? 
whom  I mentioned  above,  thofe  who 
adt  for  fpiritual  not  temporal  ends,  and 
jp-f  defirpus  that  men  fhould  believe  and 
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pradlife  the  dodtrincs  of  chriftianity  as 
well  as  go  to  church  and  pay  tithes,  will 
feel  and  own  the  weight  of  fuch  confi-.^ 
derations  as  the/e ; and  agree  that  how- 
ever the  people  have  been  and  may  be 
ftill  amufed,  yet  chriftianity  has  been  in 
decay  ever  fince  the  refurredlion  of  let- 
ters : and  tliat  it  cannot  be  fupported  as 
it  was  fupported  before  that  aera,  nor  by 
any  other  way  than  that  which  I pror- 
pofe,  and  which  a due  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory,  chronology,  and  criti- 
cifm,  would  enable  our  divines  to  purfue, 
no  doubt,  with  fuccefs. 

I MIGHT  inftance,  in  other  profeflions, 
the  obligation  men  lie  under  of  applying 
themfelves  to  certain  parts  of  hiftory,  and 
1 can  hardly  forbear  doing  it  in  that  of 
the  law ; in  its  nature  the  nobleft  and 
moft  beneficial  to  mankind,  in  its  abufe 
and  debafement  the  moft  fordid  and  the 
moft  pernicious.  A lawyer  now  is  no- 
thing more,  1 fpeak  of  ninety-nine  ifi  an 

hundred 
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hundred  at  Icaft,  to  ufe  fomc  of  Tolly's 
words,  niji  leguUius  quidam^  cctutm  & acu- 
ius,  praeco  aSiiomm,  cantor  formularum.^ 
aucepi  JylUbarunu  But  there  have  been 
lawyers  that  were  orators,  philofophcrs, 
hiftorians:  there  have  been  Bacons  and 
Clarendons,  my  lord-  There  will  be 
none  fuch  any  more,  till  in  fome>  better 
age,  true  ambition  or  the  love  of  &me 
prevails  over  avarice : and  till  men  find 
kifiire  and  encouragement  to  prepare 
themfelves  for  the  exercife  of  this  pro- 
iefiion,  by  climbing  up  to  the  vantage 
ground,  fo  my  lord  Bacon  calls  it,  of 
fcienccj  inftead  of  groveling  all  their 
lives  below,  in  a mean  but  gainful  appli- 
cation to  all  the  little  arts  of  chiqine.  Till 
this  happen,  the  profelfion  of  the  law 
will  Icarce  deferve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  learned  proiefiions : and  whenever  it 
happens,  one  of  the  vantage  grounds,  to 
which  men  muft  climb,  is  metapbyfical, 
and  the  other  hifiorical  knowledge.  They 
mufi  pry  into  the  Iccret  recedes  of  the 
^ hijmsw 
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human  heart,  and  become  well  acquainted 
"with  the  whole  moral  world,  that  they 
may  difcover  the  abftradf  reafon  of  all 
laws:  and  they  muA  trace  the  laws  of 
particular  dates,  cfpeclally  of  their  own, 
from  the  firft  rough  {ketches  to  the  more 
perfeA  draughts ; from  the  iirft  caufes 
or  occafions  that  produced  them,  through 
all  the  effedts  good  and  bad  that  they 
produced.  But  1 am  running  infenfibly 
into  a fubjed,  which  would  detain  me 
too  long  from  one  that  relates  more  im- 
mediately to  your  lordlhip,  and  with 
which  I intend  to  conclude  this  long 
letter, 

(2)  I pafs  from  the  confideration  of 
thofe  profeflions  to  which  particular  parts 
or  kinds  of  hidory  feem  to  belong  : and 
1 come  to  fpeak  of  the  dudy  of  hidory, 
as  a neceflary  mean  to  prepare  men  for 
the  difeharge  of  that  duty  which  they 
pwe  to  their  country,  and  which  is  com- 
ppn  to  all  the  members  of  every  fociety 

that 
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that  is  conftituted  according  to  the  rules 
of  right  reafon,  and  with  a due  regard 
to  the  common  good.  I have  met  in 
St.  Real’s  works,  or  fome  other  French 
book,  with  a ridicule  cart  on  private  men 
who  make  hiftory  a political  ftudy,  or 
who  apply  themfelves  in  any  manner  to 
affairs  of  ftate.  But  the  refledtion  is  too 
general.  In  governments  fo  arbitrary  by 
their  conftitution,  that  the  will  of  the 
prince  is  not  only  die  fupreme  but  the 
Ible  law,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  a duty, 
that  it  may  be  dangerous,  and  mull  be 
impertinent  in  men,  who  are  not  called 
by  the  prince  to  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs,  to  concern  themfelves  about 
it,  or  to  fit  themfelves  for  it.  The  foie 
vocation  there  is  the  favour  of  the  courtj 
and  whatever  defignation  God  makes  by 
the  talents  he  bellows,  tho  it  may  ferve, 
which  it  feldom  ever  does,  to  diredl  the 
choice  of  the  prince,  yet  I prefume  that 
it  cannot  become  a reafon  to  particular 
men,  or  create  a duty  on  them,  to  devote 

themfelves 
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themfelves  to  the  public  fervice.  Look 
on  the  Turkilh  government.  See  a fel- 
low taken,  from  rowing  in  a common 
paflage-boat,  by  the  caprice  of  the  prince : 
fee  him  inverted  next  day  with  all  the 
power  the  foldans  took  under  the  caliphs, 
or  the  mayors  of  the  palace  under  the 
fucceflbrs  of  Clovis  : fee  a whole  em- 
■ pire  governed  by  the  ignorance,  inexpe- 
rience, and  arbitrary  will  of  this  tyrant, 
and  a few  other  fubordinate  tyrants,  as 
ignorant  and  unexperienced  as  himfelf. 
In  France  indeed,  tho  an  abfolute  go- 
vernment, things  go  a little  better.  Arts 
and  fciences  arc  encouraged,  and  here 
and  there  an  example  may  be  found  of 
a man  who  has  rifen  by  fome  extraordi- 
nary talents,  amidrt  innumerable  exam- 
ples of  men  who  have  arrived  at  the 
greateft  honors  and  highert  ports  by  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  alliduous  fawn- 
ing, attendance,  or  of  Ikill  in  fome  de- 
fpicable  puerile  amufement;  in  training 
wafps,  for  inrtance,  to  take  regular  flights 
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like  hawks,  and  (loop  at  flies.  The  ncM- 
bility  of  France,  like  the  children  of  tri- 
bute among  the  ancient  Saracens  and 
modern  Turks,  are  fct  apart  for  wars. 
They  are  bred  to  make  love,  to  hunt, 
and  to  fight : and  if  any  of  them  ihould 
acquire  knowledge  fuperior  to  this,  they 
would  acquire  that  which  might  be  pre* 
judicial  to  themfelves,  but  could  not  be- 
come beneficial  to  their  country.  The 
affairs  of  Aate  are  trufted  to  other  hands. 
Some  have  rifen  to  them  by  drudging 
long  in  buflnels : fome  have  been  made 
miniflers  almofl  m the  cradle : and  the 
whole  power  of  die  government  has  been 
abandoned  to  others  in  the  dotage  of  life. 
There  is  a monarchy,  an  abfolute  mo- 
narchy too,  I mean  that  of  China,  where- 
in the  adminiflration  of  the  government 
is  carried  on,  under  the  diredtion  of  the 
prince,  ever  fince  the  dominion  of  the 
Tartars  has  been  eflablifhed,  by  fevcral 
claffes  of  Mandarins,  and  according  to 
the  deliberation  and  advice  of  fcveral  or- 
ders 
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ders  of  councils : the  admifiion  to  which 
clafTes  and  orders  depends  on  the  abilities 
of  the  candidates,  as  their  rife  in  them 
depends  on  the  behaviour  they  hold,  and 
the  improvements  they  make  afterwards. 
Under  fuch  a government,  it  is  neither 
impertinent  nor  ridiculous,  in  any  of  the 
fubjefts  who  are  invited  by  their  circura- 
ftances,  or  pufhed  to  it  by  their  talents, 
to  make  the  hiftor)'  of  their  own  and  of 
other  countries  a political  fludy,  and  to 
fit  themfelves  by  this  and  all  other  ways 
for  the  fervice  of  the  public.  It  is  not 
dangerous  neither ; or  an  honor  that  out- 
weighs the  danger  attends  it : lince  pri- 
vate men  have  a right  by  the  ancient  con- 
ftitution  of  this  government,  as  well  as 
councils  of  ftate,  to  reprefent  to  the  prince 
the  abufes  of  his  admimflration.  But  flill 
men  have  not  there  the  fame  occation  to 
concern  themfelves  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate,  as  the  nature  of  a free  goveriunent 
gives  to  the  members  of  it.  In  our  own 
country,  for  in  our  own  the  forms  of  a 
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free  government  at  leaft  are  hitherto  prd- 
fcrved,  men  are  not  only  defigned  for 
the  public  fervice  by  the  circumftances 
of  their  fituation,  and  their  talents,  all 
which  may  happen  in  others  : but  they 
arc  defigned  to  it  by  their  birth  in  many 
cafes,  and  in  all  cafes  they  may  dedicate 
themfelves  to  this  fervice,  and  take  in 
different  degrees  fome  fhare  in  it,  whe- 
ther they  are  called  to  it  by  the  prince 
or  no.  In  abfolute  governments,  all  pub- 
lic fervice  is  to  the  prince,  and  he  nomi- 
nates all  thofe  that  ferve  the  public.  In 
free  governments,  there  is  a diftindb  and 
a principal  fervice  due  to  the  Rate.  Even 
the  king,  of  fuch  a limited  monarchy  as 
ours,  is  but  the  firft  fervant  of  the  peo- 
ple. Among  his  fubjedls,  fome  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  conftitution,  and  others 
are  elected  by  the  people,  to  carry  on  the 
exercife  of  the  Icgiflative  power  jointly 
with  him,  and  to  controul  the  executive 
power  independently  on  him.  Thus 
your  lordfiiip  is  born  a member  of  that 
• • order 
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order  of  men,  in  whom  a third  part  of 
the  fupreme  power  of  the  government 
rcfides:  and  your  right  to  the  exercife 
of  the  power  belonging  to  this  order  not 
being  yet  opened,  you  are  chofen  into 
another  body  of  men  who  have  different 
power  and  a different  conflitution,  but 
who  poffefs  another  third  part  of  the  fu- 
preme legiflative  authority,  for  as  long  a 
time  as  the  commilfion  or  truft  delegated 
to  them  by  the  people  lafts.  Free-men 
•who  are  neither  born  to  the  firft,  nor 
eleded  to  the  laft,  have  a right  how- 
ever to  complain,  to  reprefent,  to  peti- 
tion, and  I add  even  to  do  more  in  cafes 
of  the  utmoft  extremity.  For  fure  there 
cannot  be  a greater  abfurdity,  than  to 
affirm  that  the  people  have  a remedy  in 
rcfiftance,  when  their  prince  attempts  to 
cnflave  them  j but  that  they  have  none, 
when  their  reprefentatives  fell  themfclves 
and  them. 
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The  fum  of  what  I have  been  faying 
is,  that  in  free  governments,  the  public 
fervice  is  not  confined  to  thofe  whom 
the  prince  appoints  to  different  polls  in 
the  adniiniflration  under  him  j that  there 
the  care  of  the  ftate  is  the  care  of  multi- 
tudes ; that  many  are  called  to  it  in  a par- 
ticular manner  by  their  rank,  and-  by 
other  circumftances  of  their  iituation  > 
and  that  even,  thofe  whom  the  prince  ap- 
points are  not  only  anfwerable  to  him,, 
but  like  him,  and  before  him,  to  the  na- 
tion, for  their  behaviour  in  their  fevcral 
poAs.  It  can  never  be  impertinent  nor 
ridiculous  therefore  in  fuch  a country, 
whatever  it  might  be  in  the  abbot  of  St. 
Real’s,  whkh  was  Savoy  I think  ; or  in 
Peru,  imder  the,  Incas,  where  Garci- 
LAsso  DE  LA  Vega  fays  it  was  lawful  for 
none  but  the  nobility  to  ftudy — for  men  of 
all  degrees  to  inftrudl  themfelves  in  thofe 
affairs  wherein  they  may  be  ailors,  or 
judges  of  thofe  that  adh  or  controwlers  of 
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thofe  that  judge.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
incumbent  on  every  man  to  inftrudl  him- 
felf,  as  well  as  the  means  and  opportu- 
nities he  has  permit,  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  interefts  of  the  government,  and 
thofe  rights  and  duties  that  belong  to 
him,  or'  to  his  fuperiors,  or  to  his  infe- 
riors. This  in  general  j but  in  particular, 
it  is  certain  that  the  obligations  under 
which  we  lie  to  ferve  our  country  in- 
creafc,  in  proportion  to  the  ranks  we 
hold,  and  the  other  circumAances  of 
birth,  fortune,  and  Atuation  that  call  us 
to  this  fervice ; and  above  all  to  the  ta- 
lents which  God  has  given  us  to  per- 
form it. 

It  is  in  this  view,  that  I ihall  addrefs 
to  your  lordlhip  whatever  I have  further 
to  fay  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 
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From  wbat  period  modem  bifiory  is  pecu~ 
liarly  ufeful  to  tbe  fervice  of  our  coun~ 
try,  viz. 

From  tbe  end  of  tbe  ffteentb  century  to 
tbe  prefent. 

T"he  divifon  of  this  into  three  particular 
periods : 

In  order  to  a Jketcb  of  tbe  hiftory  and  ftate 
of  Europe  from  that  time, 

SINCE  then  you  are,  my  lord,  by 
your  birth,  by  the  nature  of  our 
government,  and  by  the  talents  God  has 
given  you,  attached  for  life  to  the  fervice 
of  your  country ; fince  genius  alone  can- 
not enable  you  to  go  through  this  fervice 
with  honor  to  yourfelf  and  advantage  to 
your  country,  whether  you  fupport  or 
whether  you  oppofe  the  admlniArations 
that  arife  ; lince  a great  flock  of  know- 
ledge, acquired  betimes  and  continually 
0 3 im- 
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improved,  is  neceflary  to  this  end ; and 
fince  one  part  of  ijhis  (lock  muft  be  col- 
lected from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  the 
other  part  is  to  he  gained  ©bfervation 
and  cxpcriejice,  I come  now  to  (peak  to 
your  lordlhip  of  fuch  hiftory  as  has  an 
immediate  relatioa  to  the  great  duty  and 
bufinefs  of  your  life,  and  of  the  method 
to  be  obferved  in  this  ftudy.  Tho  not^s 
I have  by  me,  which  were  of  fomc  little 
ufe  thus  far,  ferve  me  no  farther,  and  I 
have  no  books  to  confult.  No  matter  j 
I (hall  be  able  to  explain  my  thoughts 
without  their  aihftance,  and  lefs  liable  to 
be  tedious.  I hope  to  be  as  full  and  as 
exadl  on  memory  alone,  as  the  manner 
in  which  I fliall  treat  the  fubjcCl  requires 
me  to  be. 

I SAY  then,  that  however  clofely  af- 
fairs are  linked  together  in  the  progref- 
fton  of  governments,  and  .how  much  fo- 
cver  events  that  follow  are  dependant  on 
thofe  that  precede,  the  whole  connexion 
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diminHhes  to  fight  as  the  chain  length- 
ens ; till  at  laft  it  feems  to  be  broken, 
and  the  links  that  are  continued  from 
that  point  bear  no  proportion  nor  any 
fimilitude  to  the  former.  I would  not  be 
underftood  to  fpeak  only  of  thofe  great 
changes,  that  are  wrought  by  a concur- 
rejKe  of  extraordinary  events ; for  inftance 
the  expulfion  of  one  nation,  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  one  government,  and  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  another  : but  even  of  thofe 
that  are  wrought  in  the  fame  govern- 
meots  and  among  the  fame  people,  flowly 
and  almoft  imperceptibly,  by  the  necef- 
fary  effeds  of  time,  and  flux  condition  of 
human  affairs.  When  fuch  changes  as 
thefe  happen  in  fevcral  ftates  about  the 
fame  time,  and  confequently  affeft  other 
ftates  by  their  vicinity,  and  by  many  dif- 
ferent relations  which  they  frequently 
bear  to  one  another  j then  is  one  of  thofe 
periods  formed,  at  which  the  chain  fpoken 
of  is  fo  broken  as  to  have  little  or  no  real 
or  vifible  connexion  with  that  which  we 
O 4 fee 
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fee  continue.  A new  fituation,  different 
from  the  former,  begets  new  interefts  in 
the  fame  proportion  of  difference ; not 
in  this  or  that  particular  ftate  alone,  but 
in  all  thofe  that  arc  concerned  by  vicinity 
or  other  relations,  as  I faid  juft  now,  in 
one  general  fyftem  of  policy.  New  in- 
terefts beget  new  maxims  of  govern- 
ment, and  new  methods  of  condudl. 
Thefe,  in  their  turns,  beget  new  man- 
ners, new  habits,  new  cuftoms.  The 
longer  this  new  conftitution  of  affairs 
continues,  the  more  will  this  difference 
increafe : and  altho  fome  analogy  may 
remain  long  between  what  preceded  and 
what  fucceeds  fuch  a period,  yet  will 
this  analogy  foon  become  an  objedl  of 
mere  curiofity,  not  of  profitable  enquiry. 
Such  a period  therefore  is,  in  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  words,  an  epocha  or  an  aera, 
a point  of  time  at  which  you  flop,  or 
from  which  you  reckon  forward.  I fay 
forward ; bccaufe  we  are  not  to  ftudy  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  as  chronologers  com- 
pute, 
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pute,  backward.  Should  we  perfift  to 
carry  our  rcfearches  much  higher,  and 
to  pufli  them  even  to  fome  other  period 
of  the  fame  kind,  we  fliould  mifemploy 
our  time : the  caufes  then  laid  having 
l^nt  themfelves,  the  feries  of  effedls  de- 
rived from  them  being  over,  and  our 
concern  in  both  confequently  at  an  end. 
But  a new  fyftem  of  caufes  and  effedts, 
that  fublifts  in  our  time,  and  whereof 
our  condudt  is  to  be  a part,  arifing  at  the 
la/l  period,  and  all  that  pafles  in  our  time 
being  dependant  on  what  has  paded  fince 
that  period,  or  being  immediately  rela- 
tive to  it,  we  are  extremely  concerned  to 
be  well  informed  about  all  thofe  palTages. 
To  be  entirely  ignorant  about  the  ages 
that  precede  this  aera  would  be  Ihame- 
ful.  Nay  fome  indulgence  may  be  had 
to  a temperate  curiofity  in  the  review  of 
them.  But  to  be  learned  about  them  is 
a ridiculous  affedlation  in  any  man  who 
means  to  be  ufeful  to  the  prefent  age. 
pown  to  this  aera  let  us  read  hiftory : 

from 
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from  this  aera,  and  down  to  our  own 
time,  let  us  ftudy  it. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  feems 
to  be  juft  fuch  a period  as  I have  been 
deferibing,  for  thofc  who  live  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  whb  inhabit  the  weftern 
parts  of  Europe.  A little  before,  or  a 
little  after  this  point  of  time,  all  thofe 
events  happened,  and  all  thofe  revoluttons 
began,  that  have  produced  fo  vaft  a change 
in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  interefts  of 
particular  nations,  and  in  the  whole  po- 
licy ecclefiaftical  and  civil  of  thefe  parts 
of  the  world.  I muft  defeend  here  into 
fomc  detail,  not  of  hiftories,  colle<ftions, 
or  memorials ; for  all  thefe  are  well 
enough  known : and  tho  the  contents 
are  in  the  heads  of  few,  the  books  are 
in  the  hands  of  many.  But  inftead  of 
fliewing  your  lordfhip  where  to  look,  I 
(hall  contribute  more  to  your  entertain- 
ment and  inftruftion,  by  marking  out,  as 
well  as  my  memory  will  ferve  me  to  do 
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it,  what  you  are  to  look  for,  and  by  fur- 
cilhing  a kind  of  clue  to  your  ftudks.  1 
(hall  give,  according  to  cuftooi,  the  iirft 
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A view  of  the  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment of  Europe  from  the  begin- 
ning of  die  fixtcenth  century. 

Observe  then,  my  lord,  that  the  de- 
molition of  the  papal  throne  was  not  at- 
tempted with  fuccefs  till  the  beginning 
of  the  lixteenth  century.  If  you  are  cu- 
rious to  call  your  eyes  back,  you  will 
find  Berenger  in  the  eleventh,  who 
was  foon  filencedj  Arnoldus  in  the  fame, 
who  was  foon  hanged;  Valdo  in  the 
twelfth,  and  ourWiCKLiFF  in  the  four- 
teenth, as  well  as  others  perhaps  whom 
I do  not  recoiled.  Sometimes  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  were  alone  attacked, 
and  fometimes  the  dodtrine,  the  difci- 
pline,  and  the  ufurpations  of  the  pope. 
But  little  fires,  kindled  in  corners  of  a 
dark  world,  were  foon  ftifled  by  that  great 
abettor  of  chriftian  unity,  the  hang-man. 
When  they  fpred  and  blazed  out,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Albigeois  and  of  the 
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Huilltes,  arnues  were  raifed  to  extinguUh 
them  by  torrents  of  blood  j and  fuch 
faints  as  Dominic,  with  the  crucifix  in 
their  hands,  inftigatcd  the  troops  to  the 
utmoft  barbarity.  Your  lordfliip  will 
find  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  main- 
tained  by  fuch  charitable  and  iaiutary 
means,  among  others,  till  the  period 
fpoken  of;  and  you  will  be  curious,  I 
am  fure,  to  enquire  how  this  period  came 
to  be  more  fatal  to  her  than  any  former 
conjundure  ? A multitude  of  <;ircum- 
ftances,  which  you  will  eafily  trace  in 
the  hiftories  of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth 
centuries,  to  go  no  further  back,  con- 
curred to  bring  about  this  great  event : 
and  a multitude  of  others,  as  ealy  to  be 
traced,  concurred  to  hinder  the  demoli- 
tion from  becoming  total,  and  to  prop 
the  tottermg  fabric.  Among  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  there  is  one  lefs  complicated 
and  more  obvious  than  others,  which 
was  of  principal  and  univerfal  influence. 
The  art  of  printing  had  been  invented 
3 about 
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about  forty  or  fifty  years  befOTc  the  pe^ 
riod  we  fix : from  that  timc^  tbe  refur* 
redion  of  letters  hsdlencd  on  a-pace ; and 
at  this  period  they  had  made  great ,pro> 
grefs,  and  were  cultivated  with  great  ap- 
plication. Mahomet  the  fixond  drove 
them  out  of  the  eaft  into  the  weft ; and 
the  popes  proved  worfe  politicians  than 
the  mufties  in  this  rcfpeft.  Nicholas 
the  fifth  encouraged  learning  and  learned 
men.  Sixtus  the  fourth  was,  if  I mif- 
take  net,  a great  collector  of  books  at 
leaft : and  Leo  the  tenth  was  the  patron 
of  every  art  and  fcience.  The  magicians 
diemfclves  broke  the  charm  by  which 
they  had  bound  mankind  for  fo  many 
ages  : and  the  adventure  of  that  knight- 
errant,  who,  thinking  himfelf  happy  in 
frie  arms  of  a celeftial  nymph,  found 
that  he  was  the  miferable  Have  of  an  in- 
fernal hag,  was  in  fome  fort  renewed. 
As  foon  as  the  mCans  acquiring  and 
fpreoding.  information  grew  common,  it 
is  no  wonder  diat  a fyftem  was  unra- 
velled. 
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veiled,  which  could  not  have  been  wo- 
ven with,  fuccefs  in  any  ages,  hut  thoie 
of  grols  ignorance,  and  credulous  fupcr- 
fUtion.  I might  point  out  to  your  lord- 
ihip  many  other  immediate  caufes,  fomc: 
gj&neral  like  this  that  1 have  mentioned,, 
and  fome  particular.  The  great  fchHm,.- 
for  infbance,  that  ended  in  the  beginning- 
of  the  ii&eenth  century,  and  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Condance,  had  occaiioned  prodi- 
gious fcandal.  Two  or  three  vicars  of 
Christ,  two  or  three  infallible  heads  of 
die  church  roaming  about  the  world  ac 
a time,  furniihed  matter  of  ridicule  as 
well  as  fcandal : and  whild  they  appealed, 
for  fa  they  did  in  effo<d,  to  the  lai^, 
and  reproached  and  excommunicated  one 
another,  they  taught  the  world  what  ta 
think  of  the  inftitution  as  well  as  exercifc’ 
of  the  papal  authority.  The  fame  Icllbii 
was  taught  hy  the  council  of  Pila  that 
preceded,  and  by  that  of  Bafle  that  fol- 
lowed the  council  of  Conftancc.  The 
horrid  crimes  of  Alexander  the  fixth, 
7 the 
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the  fawey  ambition  of  Julius  the  fe- 
cond,  the  immenfe  profufion  and  fcan- 
dalous  exaeffions  of  Leo  the  tenth ; all 
tlicfc  events  and  charadlers,  following  in 
a continued  feries  from  the  beginning  of 
one  century,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
revolution  that  happened  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next.  The  ftate  of  Ger- 
many, the  flate  of  England,  and  that  of 
the  North,  were  particular  caufes,  in 
thefc  feveral  countries,  of  this  revolution. 
Such  were  many  remarkable  events  that 
happened  about  the  fame  time,  and  a 
little  before  it,  in  thefe  and  in  other  na- 
tions ; and  fuch  were  likewife  the  cha- 
radters  of  many  of  the  princes  of  that 
age,  fome  of  whom  favoured  the  refor- 
mation like  the  eledtor  of  Saxony,  on 
a principle  of  confcience,  and  moR  of 
whom  favoured  it,  juft  as  others  oppofed 
it,  on  a principle  of  intereft.  This  your 
lordftiip  will  difeover  manifeftly  to  have 
been  the  cafej  and  the  foie  difference 
you  will  find  between  Henry  the  eighth 
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and  Francis  the  fir  ft,  one  of  whom  fe- 
parated  from  the  pope  as  the  other  ad- 
hered to  him,  is  this : Henry  the  eighth 
divided,  with  the  fecular  clergy  and  his 
people,  the  fpoil  of  the  pope,  and  his  fa- 
tellites,  the  monks : Francis  the  firft 
divided,  with  the  pope,  the  fpoil  of  his 
clergy,  fecular  and  regular,  and  of  his 
people.  With  the  fame  impartial  eye  that 
your  lordihip  furveys  the  abules  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  corruptions  of  the  church 
as  well  as  court  of  Rome,  which  brought 
on  the  reformation  at  this  period ; you 
will  obferve  the  characters  and  conduCt 
of  thofe  who  began,  who  propagated, 
and  who  favoured  the  reformation  : and 
from  your  obfervation  of  thefe,  as  well 
as  of  the  unfyftematical  manner  in  which 
it  -was  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  in  va- 
rious places,  and  of  the  want  of  concert, 
nay  even  of  charity,  among  the  reformers, 
you  will  learn  what  to  think  of  the  fe- 
veral  religions  that  unite  in  their  oppoft- 
tbn  to  the  Roman,  and  yet  hate  one 
Vo  1. 1.  P another 
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another  moll  heartily ; what  to  think  of 
the  feveral  fedls  that  have  fprouted,  like 
fuckers,  from  the  fame  great  roots ; and 
what  the  true  principles  are  of  protellant 
ccclefiaftical  policy.  This  policy  had  no 
being  till  Luther  made  his  ellablilh- 
ment  in  Germany;  till  Zwinglios  be- 
gan another  in  SwilTerland,  which  Cal- 
vin carried  on  and,  like  Americus  Ves- 
puTius  who  followed  Christopher 
Columbus,  robbed  the  firll  adventurer 
of  his  honor  ; and  till  the  reformation  in 
our  country  was  perfedted  under  Ei>- 
w ARD  the  fixth  and  Eli  z abeth.  Even 
popifli  eccleliailical  policy  is  no  longer 
the  fame  iince  that  aera.  His  holinefs 
is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
wellern  church : and  to  keep  the  part 
that  adheres  to  him,  he  is  obliged  to 
loofen  their  chains,  and  to  lighten  his 
yoke.  The  fpirit  and  pretenfions  of  his 
court  are  the  fame,  but  not  the  power. 
He  governs  by  expedient  and  manage- 
ment more,  and  by  authority  lefs.  His 
3 decrees 
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decrees  and  his  briefs  are  in  danger  of 
being  refufecj,  explained  away,  or  evaded, 
unlefs  he  negociates  their  acceptance  be- 
fore he  gives  them,  governs  in  concert 
with  his  flock,  and  feeds  his  (heep  ac- 
cording to  their  humor  and  intereft.  In 
fhort,  his  excommunications,  that  made 
the  greateft  emperors  tremble,  are  de- 
fpifed  by  the  loweft  members  of  his  own 
communion ; and  the  remaining  attach- 
ment to  him  has  been,  from  this  aera, 
rather  a political  expedient  to  preferve  an 
appearance  of  unity,  than  a principle  of 
of  confcience  ; whatever  fome  bigotted 
princes  may  have  thought,  whatever  am- 
bitious prelates  and  hireling  fcriblers  may 
have  taught,  and  whatever  a people 
worked  up  to  cnthufiafm  by  fanatical 
preachers  may  have  adted.  Proofs  of 
this  would  be  eafy  to  draw,  not  only 
from  the  condudl  of  fuch  princes  as 
Ferdinand  the  firfl;  and  Maximilian 
the  fecond,  who  could  fcarce  be  efteemed 
papifts  tho  they  continued  in  the  pope’s 
P 2 com- 
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communion  ; but  even  from  that  of  prin- 
ces who  perfecutcB  their  proteftant  fub- 
jedts  with  great  violence.  Enough  has 
been  faid,  I think,  to  fhew  your  lordftiip 
how  little  need  there  is  of  going  up 
higher  than  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century  in  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  to 
acquire  all  the  knowledge  neceflary  at 
this  time  in  ecclefiaftical  policy,  or  in 
civil  policy  as  far  as  it  is  relative  to  this. 
Hiftorical  monuments  of  this  fort  are  in 
every  man's  hand,  the  fadts  are  fufficicntly 
verified,  and  the  entire  fcenes  lie  open  to 
our  ob{ervation : even  that  fcene  of  fo- 
lemn  refined  banter  exhibited  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  impofes  on  no  man 
who  reads  Paolo,  as  well  as  Palla- 
viciNi,  and  the  letters  of  Varovas. 
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A view  of  the  civil  government  of 
Europe  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century. 

I.  In  France. 

A very  little  higher  need  we  go,  to 
obferve  thofe  great  changes  in  the  civil 
<»nflitutions  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  in  the  partition  of  power  among 
them,  and  by  conlequence  in  the  whole 
fyftem  of  European  policy,  which  have 
operated  fo  ftrongly  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  which  operate  ftill.  I will 
not  affront  the  memory  of  our  Henry 
the  feventh  fo  much  as  to  compare  him 
to  Lewis  the  eleventh ; and  yet  I per- 
ceive fome  refemblance  between  them  ; 
which  would  perhaps  appear  greater,  if 
Philip  of  Commincs  bad  wrote  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Henry  as  well  as  that  of  Lewi  s ; 
or  if  my  lord  Bacon  had  wrote  that  of 
Lewis  as  well  as  that  of  Henry.  This 
P 3 prince 
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prince  came  to  the  crown  of  England  a 
little  before  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth 
century  : and  Lewis  began  his  reign  in 
France  about  twenty  years  fooner.  Thefc 
reigns  make  remarkable  periods  in  the 
hillorics  of  both  nations.  To  reduce  the 
power,  privileges,  and  pofleflions  of  the 
nobility,  and  to  increafe  thp  wealth  and 
authority  of  the  crown,  was  the  princi- 
pal objedl:  of  both.  In  this  tlieir  fuccefs 
■was  fo  great,  that  the  conftitutions  of  the 
two  governments  have  had,  fince  that 
time,  more  refemblance,  in  name  and  in 
form  than  in  reality,  to  the  conftitutions 
that  prevailed  before.  Lewis  the  ele- 
venth was  the  firft,  fay  the  French,  qui 
mit  les  rots  hors  de  page.  The  indepen- 
dency of  the  nobility  had  rendered  the 
ftate  of  his  prcdeceftbrs  very  dependant, 
and  their  power  precarious.  They  were 
the  fovereigns  of  great  vaftals ; but  thefc 
vaflals  were  fo  powerful,  that  one  of  them 
was  fometimes  able,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  always,  to  give  law  to  the  fove- 
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reign.  Before  Lewis  came  to  the  crown, 
the  Englifli  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
pofleffions  in  France,  by  the  poor  cha- 
racter of  Henry  the  fixth,  the  domeftic 
troubles  of  his  reign,  and  the  defection 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  from  his  alli- 
ance, much  more  than  by  the  ability  of 
Charles  the  feventh,  who  feems  to  have 
been  neither  a greater  hero  nor  a greater 
politician  than  Henry  the  fixth;  and 
even  than  by  the  vigour  and  union  of  the 
French  nobility  in  his  fcrvice.  After 
Lewis  came  to  the  crown,  Edward  the 
fourth  made  a ftiew  of  carrying  the  war 
again  into  France ; but  he  foon  returned 
home,  and  your  lordlhip  will  not  be  at 
a lofs  to  find  much  better  reafons  for  his 
doing  fo,  in  the  fituation  of  his  affairs  and 
the  characters  of  his  allies,  than  thofe 
which  Philip  of  Commines  draws  from 
the  artifice  of  Lewis,  from  his  good 
•cheer  and  his  penfions.  Now  from  this 
tii?je  our  pretenfions  on  France  were  in 
•effect  given  up  : and  Charles  the  bold, 
P 4 the 
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the  laft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy, 
being  killed,  Lewis  had  no  vaflal  abl<; 
to  moleft  him.  He  re- united  the  dutchy 
of  Burgundy  and  Artois  to  his  crown,  he 
acquired  Provence  by  gift,  and  his  fon 
Britany  by  marriage  ; and  thus  France 
grew  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years  into  that 
great  and  compact  body  which  we  be- 
hold at  this  time.  The  hiftory  of  France, 
before  this  period,  is  like  that  of  Germany, 
a complicated  hillory  of  feveral  Rates  and 
feveral  interefts ; fometimes  concurring 
like  members  of  the  fame  monarchy,  and 
fometimes  warring  on  one  another.  Since 
this  period,  the  hiftory  of  France  is  the 
hiftory  of  one  ftatc  under  a more  uniform 
and  orderly  government ; the  hiftory  of 
a monarchy  wherein  the  prince  is  poffef- 
for  of  fome,  as  well  as  lord  of  all  the 
great  fieffes : and,  the  authority  of  ipany 
tyrants  centring  in  one,  thp  the  people 
are  not  become  more  free,  yet  the  whole 
fyftcm  of  domeftk  policy  is  entirely 
fh^ngfd,  Peace  at  home  is  better  fe- 
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cured,  and  the  nation  grown  fitter  to 
carry  war  abroad.  The  governors  of 
great  provinces  and  of  ftrong  fortrefles 
have  oppofed  their  king,  and  taken  arm* 
againft  his  authority  and  commiffion  fince 
that  time  : but  yet  there  is  no  more  rc- 
fcmblance  between  the  authority  and  pre- 
tenfions  of  thefe  governors,  or  the  nature 
and  occafions  of  thefe  difputes,  and  the 
authority  and  pretenfions  of  the  vailals  of 
the  crown  in  former  days,  or  the  nature 
and  occafions  of  their  difputes  with  the 
prince  and  with  one  another,  than  there 
is  between  the  antient  and  the  prefent 
peers  of  France.  In  a word,  the  confti- 
tution  is  fo  altered,  that  any  knowledge 
we  can  acquire  about  it,  in  the  hiftory 
that  precedes  this  period,  will  ferve  to 
little  purpofe  in  our  ftudy  of  the  hiftory 
that  follows  it,  and  to  lefs  purpofe  ftill  in 
aflifting  us  to'  judge  of  what  paffes  in  the 
prefent  age.  The  kings  of  France  fince 
that  time,  more  mafters  at  home,  have 
teen  able  to  exert  thcmfclvcs  more  a- 

broad : 
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abroad  : and  they  began  to  do  fo  imme- 
diately j for  Charles  the  eighth,  fon 
and  fucceflbr  of  Lewis  the  eleventh, 
formed  great  deligns  of  foreign  con-' 
quells,  tho  they  were  difappointed  by 
his  inability,  by  the  levity  of  the  nation, 
and  by  other  caufes.  Lewis  the  twelfth 
and  Francis  the  firft,  but  efpecially 
Francis,  meddled  deep  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  : and  tho  the  fuperior  genius  of 
Ferdinand  called  the  catholic,  and  the 
ffar  of  Charles  the  fifth  prevailed  againff 
them,  yet  the  efforts  they  made  Ihew  fuf- 
ficiently  how  the  ftrength  and  impor- 
tance of  this  monarchy  were  increafed  in 
their  time.  From  whence  we  may  date 
likewife  the  rivallliip  of  the  houfe  of 
France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  of  Valois 
and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this 
occalion,  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  j that 
continues  at  this  day,  and  that  has  coll 
fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in 
A?  courfe  of  it. 

II, 
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II.  In  England. 

Tho  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
nobility  fank  in  the  great  change  that 
began  under  Henry  the  feventh  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  did  in  that  which  began 
under  Lewis  the  eleventh  in  France j 
yet  the  new  conftitutions  that  thefe  chan- 
ges produced  were  very  different.  In 
France  the  lords  alone  loft,  the  king 
alone  gained ; the  clergy  held  their  pof- 
feflions  and  their  immunities,  and  the 
people  remained  in  a ftate  of  mitigated 
flavery.  But  in  England  the  people 
gained  as  well  as  the  crown.  The  comr 
mons  had  already  a fhare  in  the  legilla- 
ture  j fo  that  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  lords  being  broke  by  Henry  the 
feventh,  and  the  property  of  the  com- 
mons increafing  by  the  fale  that  his  fon 
made  of  church-lands,  the  power  of  the 
latter  increafed  of  courfe  by  this  change 
ip  a conftitution,  the  forms  whereof 
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were  favourable  to  them.  The  union  of 
the  rofes  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  that  had  fucceeded 
thofc  we  commonly  call  the  barons  wars ; 
and  the  humor  of  warring  in  France, 
that  had  lafted  near  four  hundred  years 
under  the  Normans  and  Plantagcncts,  for 
plunder  as  well  as  conqueft,  was  fpent. 
Our  temple  ofj  anus  was  fhut  by  Henry 
tlic  feventh.  We  neither  laid  wafte  our 
own  nor  other  countries  any  longer  : and 
wife  laws  and  a wife  government  changed 
infenfibly  the  manners,  and  gave  a new 
turn  to  the  fpirit,  of  our  people.  We 
were  no  longer  the  free-booters  we  had 
been.  Our  nation  maintained  her  repu- 
tation in  arms  whenever  the  public  inte- 
reft  or  the  public  authority  required  it  j 
but  war  ceafed  to  be,  what  it  had  been, 
our  principal  and  almoft  our  foie  profef- 
fion.  The  arts  of  peace  prevailed  among 
us.  We  became  hulbandmen,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants,  and  we  emulated 
1 neigh- 
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neighbouring  nations  in  literature.  It  is 
from  this  time  that  we  ought  to  ftudy 
the  hiftory  of  our  country,  my  lord,  with 
the  utmoft  application.  We  are  not  much 
concerned  to  know  with  critical  accuracy 
what  were  the  ancient  forms  of  our 
parliaments,  concerning  which  howeva: 
there  is  little  room  for  difpute  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  third  at  leaft ; nor 
in  ftiort  the  whole  lyftem  of  our  civil 
conftitution  before  Henry  the  feventh, 
and  of  our  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  be- 
fore Henry  the  eighth.  But  he  who 
has  not  ftudied  and  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  them  both,  from  thefe 
periods  down  to  the  prefent  time,  in  all 
the  variety  of  events  by  which  they  have 
been  affected,  will  be  very  unfit  to  judge 
or  to  take  care  of  either.  Juft  as  little 
are  we  concerned  to  know,  in  any  nice 
detail,  what  the  condudt  of  our  princes, 
relatively  to  their  neighbours  on  the  con- 
tinent, was  before  this  period,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  partition  of  power  and  a 
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multitude  of  other  circumflances  ren- 
dered the  whole  political  fyftcm  of  Eu- 
rope fo  vaftly  different  from  that  which 
has  exiftcd  fincc.  But  he  who  has  not 
traced  this  condudk  from  the  period  we 
fix,  down  to  the  prefent  age,  wants  a 
principal  part  of  the  knowledge  that 
every  Englifli  miniftcr  of  ftate  Ihould 
have.  Ignorance  in  the  refpefts  here 
ijK)kcn  of  is  the  lefs  pardonable,  becaufe 
we  have  more  and  more  authentic  means 
of  information  concerning  this,  than  con- 
cerning any  other  period.  Anecdotes 
enow  to  glut  the  curiofity  of  fome  per- 
fons,  and  to  filence  all  the  captious  cavils 
of  others,  will  never  be  furniflied  by  any 
portion  of  hiftory  ; nor  indeed  can  they 
according  to  the  nature  and  courfe  of 
human  affairs : but  he  who  is  content 
to  read  and  obferve,  like  a fenator  and  a 
ftatefman,  will  find  in  our  own  and  in 
foreign  hiftorians  as  much  information  as 
he  wants,  concerning  the  affairs  of  our  ‘ 
ifland,  her  fortune  at  home  and  her  con- 
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duft  abroad,  from  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  eighteenth.  I refer  to  foreign 
hiftorians,  as  well  as  to  our  own,  for 
this  ferics  of  our  own  hiftory ; not  only 
becaufe  it  is  reafonablc  to  fee  in  what 
manner  the  hiftorians  of  other  countries 
have  related  the  tranfaftions  wherein  we 
have  been  concerned,  and  what  judg- 
ment they  have  made  of  our  conduct 
domeftic  and  foreign,  but  for  another 
reafon  likewife.  Our  nation  has  fur- 
nifhed  as  ample  and  as  important  matter, 
good  and  bad,  for  hiftory,  as  any  nation 
under  the  fun:  and  yet  we  muft  yield 
the  palm  in  writing  hiftory  moft  certainly 
to  the  Italians  and  to  the  French,  and  I 
fear  even  to  the  Germans.  The  only 
two  pieces  of  hiftory  we  have,  in  any  ro- 
fpe£t  to  be  compared  with  the  antient, 
are,  the  reign  of  Henry  the  feventh  by 
my  lord  Bacon,  and  the  hiftory  of  our 
civil  wars  in  the  laft  century  by  your  no- 
ble anceftor  my  lord  chancellor  Claren- 
don. But  we  have  no  general  hiftory 

to 
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to  be  compared  with  fome  of  other  coun- 
tries : neither  have  wc,  which  I lament 
much  more,  particular  liiftories,  except 
the  two  I have  mentioned,  nor  writer* 
rf  memorials,  nor  collectors  of  monu- 
'ments  and  anecdotes,  to  vie  in  number 
or  in  merit  with  thofe  that  foreign  na- 
tions can  boaft ; from  Commines,  Guic- 
ciardin,DuBellay,  Paolo,  Davila, 
Thu  AN  us,  and  a multitude  of  others, 
down  through  the  whole  period  that  I 
propoie  to  your  lordfhip.  But  altho  this 
be  true  to  our  flhame  j yet  it  is  true  like- 
wife  that  we  want  no  neceflary  means 
of  information.  They  lie  open  to  our 
induilry  and  our  difeernment.  Foreign 
writers  are  for  the  moft  part  fcarce  worth 
reading  when  they  fpeak  of  our  domeftic 
affairs  j nor  arc  our  Englilh  writers  for 
the  moft  part  of  greater  value  when  they 
Ipcak  of  foreign  affairs.  In  this  mutual 
defect  the  writers  of  other  countries  are, 
I think,  more  excufablc  than  ours : for 
the  nature  of  our  government,  the  poli- 
tical 
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tical  principles  in  which  we  are  bred, 
our  diftindt  interefts  as  iflanders,  and  the 
complicated  various  interefts  and  humors 
of  our  parties,  all  thefe  are  fo  peculiar  to 
ourfelves,  and  fo  different  from  the  no- 
tions, manners,  and  habits  of  other  na- 
tions, that  it  is  not  wonderful  they  fhould 
be  puzzled  or  fhould  fall  into  error,  wheni 
they  undertake  to  give  relations  of  events 
that  refult  from  all  thefe,  or  to  pafs  any 
judgnaent  upon  them.  But  as  thefe  hi*< 
florians  are  mutually  defedtive,  fb  they 
mutually  fupply  each  others  defedls.  We 
muff  compare  them  therefore,  make  ufe 
of  our  difcernment,  and  draw  our  con- 
clu  lions  from  both.  If  we  proceed  in 
this  manner,  we  have  an  ample  fund  of 
hiftory  in  our  power,  from  whence  to 
colledt  fuihcient  authentic  information : 
and  we  muft  proceed  in  this  manner, 
even  with  our  own  hiftorians  of  different 
religions,  fcdls,  and  parties,  or  run  the 
rifque  of  being  milled  by  domcflic  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  in  this  cafe,  as  well 
V o L.  I.  as 
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as  by  foreign  ignorance  and  prejudice  ia 

the  other. 

III.  In  Spain  and  the  Empire. 

SrAlN  figured  little  in  Europe  till  th/s 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century } till 
Caftile  and  Arragon  were  united  by  the 
tnarriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  j 
till  the  total  expulfion  of  the  Moors,  and 
till  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Af- 
ter this,  not  only  Spain  took  a new  form, 
and  grew  into  immenfe  power  j but,  the 
heir  «f  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  be- 
ing heir  likewife  of  the  houfes  of  Bur- 
gundy^ and  Auftria,  fuch  an  extent  of 
doijunion  accrued  to  him  by  all  thefe 
fucceflions,  and  fuch  an  addition  of  rank 
and  authority  by  his  eledion  to  the  em- 
pire, as  no  prince  had  been  mafter  of  in 
Europe  from  the  days  of  Charles  the 
great.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  here  how 
the  policy  of  the  Germans  altered  in  the 
choice  of  an  emperor ; becaufc  the  effeds 
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of  this  alteration  have  been  great.  When 
Rodolphus  of  Hapfburg  was  chofe  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
/cventy,  or  about  that  time,  the  poverty 
and  the  low  eilate  of  this  prince,  who  had 
been  marfhal  of  the  court  to  a king  of 
Bohemia,  was  an  inducement  to  ele(ft 
him.  The  diforderly  and  lawlefs  ftate 
of  the  Empire  made  the  princes  of  it  in 
thole  days  unwilling  to  have  a more  pow* 
erful  head.  But  a contrary  maxim  took 
place  at  this  aera:  Charles  the  fifth 
and  Francis  the  firfi;,  the  two  moA 
powerful  princes  of  Europe,  were  the 
foie  candidates  j for  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  is  fiud  to  have  declined,  was  rather 
unable  to  ftand  in  competition  with  them: 
and  Charles  was  chofen  by  die  unani> 
mous  fuffrages  of»the  eledtoral  college, 
if  I miAake  not.  Another  Charles, 
Charles  the  fourth,  who  was  made  em- 
peror illegally  enough  on  the  depofitioa 
of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before,  feems  to  me 
Qji  to 
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to  have  contributed  doubly  to  eflabl^ 
this  maxirli ; by  the  wife  conftitutions- 
that  he  procured  to  pafs,  that  united  the 
Impire  in  a more  orderly  form  arid  bet- 
ter fyftem  of  government;  and  by  alie- 
nating the  imperial  revenues  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  were  no  longer  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  an  emperor  who  had  not 
great  revenues  of  his- own.  The  fame 
maxim  and  other  circumftances  have  con- 
curred to  keep  the  empire  in  this  family 
ever  lince,  as  it  had  been  often  before 
and  this  family  having  large  dominions 
in  the  empire  and  larger  pretenfions  as 
well  as  dominions  out  of  it,  the  other 
ftates  of  Europe,  France,  Spain  and  Eng- 
land particularly,  have  been  more  con- 
cerned lince  this  pertod  in  the  affairs 
of  Germany  than  thty  were  before  it  s 
and  by  confcquence  the  hiftory  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  is  of  importance,  and  a neceffary 
part  of  that  knowledge  which  your  lord- 
foip  defires  to  acquire. 

The 
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TftE  Dutch  commonwealth  was  not 
formed  till  near  a century  later.  But  as 
foon  as  it  was  formed,  nay  even  whilft  it 
was  forming,  thefe  provinces  that  were 
loft  to  obfervation,  among  the  many  that 
compofed  the  dominions  of  Burgundy 
and  Auftria,  became  fo  conliderable  a 
part  of  the  political  fyftem  of  Europe, 
that  their  hiftory  muft  be  ftudied  by 
every  man  who  would  inform  himfelf 
X?f  this  fyftem. 

Soon  after  this  ftate  had  taken  being, 
others  of  a more  ancient  original  began 
to  mingle  in  thofe  difputes  and  wars, 
thofe  councils,  negociations  and  treaties, 
that  are  to  be  the  principal  objedts  of 
your  lordfliip’s  application  in  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory.  That  of  the  northern  crowns 
deferves  your  attention  little,  before  the 
laft  century.  Till  the  eledlion  of  Fre- 
deric the  firft  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
piark,  and  till  that  wonderful  revolution 
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which  the  firft  Gustavos  brought  about 
ill  Sweden,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
confufed  rliaplbdy  of  events,  in  which 
the  great  kingdoms  and  ftates  of  Europe 
neither  had^  any  concern,  nor  took  any 
part.  From  the  time  I have  mentioned, 
the  northern  crowns  have  turned  their 
counfcls  and  riieir  arms  often  fouthwards, 
and  Sweden  particularly  with  prodigious 
effed. 

To  what  purpofe  lliould  I trouble  your 
lordfliip  with  the  mention  of  hiftories  of 
other  nations  ? They  are  either  fuch  as 
have  no  relation  to  the  knowledge  you 
would  acquire,  like  that  of  the  Poles, 
the  Mufeovites,  or  the  Turks  j or  they 
are  fuch  as,  having  an  occafional  or  a fe- 
condaiy  relation  to  it,  fall  of  courfe  into 
your  fpheme  j like  the  hiftory  of  Italy 
for  inftance,  which  is  fbmetimes  a part 
of  that  of  France,  fometimes  of  that  of 
, Spain,  and  fometimes  ‘of  that  of  Gpr- 
fp^y.  T^he  thread  of  hiftory,  that  you 
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ac€  to  keep,  is  that  of  the  nations  who 
are  and  muft  always  be  concerned  in  the 
fame  fcencs  of  a<ftion  with  your  own. 
Thefe  are  the  principal  nations  of  the 
Weft.  Things  that  have  no  immediate 
relation  to  your  own  country,  or  to  them, 
are  cither  too  remote,  or  too  minute,  to 
employ  much  of  your  time;  aad  their 
hiftory  and  your  own  is,  for  all  yoyj 
purpofcf,  the  whole  hiftory  of  Europe. 

The  two  great  powers,  that  of  France 
and  that  of  Auftria,  being  formed,  aivl 
a rivallhip  eftablifhed  by  confequence  be- 
tween them ; it  began  to  be  the  intereft 
of  their  neighbours  to  oppofe  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  enterprizing  of  the  two,  and 
to  be  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  weakeft. 
From  hence  arofe  the  notion  of  a bal- 
lance  of  power  in  Europe,  on  the  equal 
poize  of  which  the  fafety  and  tranquil- 
lity of  all  muft  depend.  To  deftroy  the 
equality  of  this  ballance  has  been  the 
of  e^h  of  thefe  rivals  in  his  turn  : 
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and  to  hinder  it  from  being  dcftroycd, 
by  preventing  too  much  power  from  fdlt 
ing  into  one  fcale,  has  been  the  principle 
of  all  the  wife  councils  of  Europe,  rela^ 
tively  to  France  and  to  the  houfe  of  Au-* 
llria,  through  the  whole  period  that  be- 
gan at  the  aera  wc  have  fixed,  and  fub- 
fifts  at  this  hour.  To  make  a careful 
and  juft  obfervation,  therefore,  of  the  rife 
and  decline  of  thefe  powers,  in  the  two 
laft  centuries  and  in  the  prefent,  of  the 
projed:s  which  their  ambition  formed, 
of  the  means  they  employed  to  carry 
thefe  projedls  on  with  fuccefs,  of  the 
means  employed  by  others  to  defeat  them, 
of  the  iflue  of  all  thefe  endeavours  in 
war  and  in  negociation,  and  particularly 
to  bring  your  obfervations  home  to  your 
own  country  and  your  own  ufe  j of  the 
condudl  that  England  held,  to  her  honor 
or  dilhonor,  to  her  advantage  or  difad- 
vantage,  in  every  one  of  the  numerous 
and  important  conjundlures  that  hap- 
pened— ought  to  be  the  priricipal  fubjtdl: 

of 
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of  your  lordfliip’s  attention  in  reading 
and  refledting  on  this  part  of  modem  hi- 
/lory. 

Now  to  this  purpofe  you  will  find  it 
of  great  ufe,  my  lord,  when  you  have  a 
general  plan  of  the  hiftory  in  your  mind, 
to  go  over  the  whole  again  in  another 
method,  which  I propofe  to  be  this. 
Divide  the  entire  period  into  fuch  parti- 
cular periods  as  the  general  courfe  of  af- 
fairs will  mark  out  to  you  fufficiently,  by 
the  rife  of  new  conjundtures,  of  different 
ichemes  of  conduct,  and  of  different  thea- 
tres of  adion.  Examine  this  period  of 
hifiory  as  you  would  examine  a tragedy 
or  a comedy ; that  is,  take  firfl  the  idea 
or  a general  notion  of  the  whole,  and 
after  that  examine  every  ad  and  every 
fcene  apart._  Confider  them  in  them- 
felves,  and  confider  them  relatively  to 
•one  another.  Read  this  hiftory  as  yon 
would  that  of  any  ancient  period}  but 
(^^dy  it  afterwards,  as  it  would  not 
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be  worth  your  while  to  ftudy  the  otheV ; 
nay  as  you  could  not  have  in  your  power 
the  means  of  ftudying  the  other,  if  the 
ftudy  vyas  really  worth  your  while.  The 
former  part  of  this  period  abounds  in 
great  hiftorians  : and  the  latter  part  is  fo 
modern,  that  even  tradition  is  authentic 
enough  to  fupply  the  want  of  good  hif- 
tory } if  we  are  curious  to  enquire,  and 
if  we  hearken  to  the  living  with  the  fame 
impartiality  and  freedom  of  judgment  as 
we  read  the  dead  : and  he  that  does  one 
will  do  the  other.  The  whole  period 
abounds  in  memorials,  in  colledtions  of 
public  adls  and  monuments,  of  private 
letters,  and  of  treaties.  All  thefe  muft 
come  into  your  plan  of  ftudy,  my  lord  : 
many  not  to  be  red  through,  but  all  to 
be  conlulted  and  compared.  They  muft 
not  lead  you,  I think,  to  your  enquiries, 
but  your  enquiries  muft  lead  you  to  them. 
By  joining  hiftory  and  that  which  we 
call  the  materia  hiftorica  together  in  this 
manner,  and  by  drawing  your  inforina- 
' tioa 
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tidn  from  both,  your  lordftiip  will  acquire 
not  only  that  knowledge  which  many 
have  in  fome  degree,  of  the  great  tranf- 
adions  that  have  pafled,  and  the  great 
events  that  have  happened  in  Europe  du- 
ring this  period,  and  of  their  immediate 
and  obvious  caufes  and  confequences ; 
but  your  lordfhip  will  acquire  a much 
fuperior  knowledge,  and  fuch  a one  as 
very  few  men  pofTefs  almoft  in  any  de- 
gree, a knowledge  of  the  true  political 
fyAem  of  Europe  during  thi/  time.  You 
will  fee  it  in  it’s  primitive  principles,  in 
the  confritutions  of  governments,  the  fi- 
tuations  of  countries,  their  national  and 
true  interefts,  the  charafters  and  the  re- 
ligion of  people,  and  other  permanent 
circumftances.  Vou  will  trace  it  through 
all  its  iluduations,  and  obferve  how  the 
objeds  vary  feldom,  but  the  means  per- 
petually, according  to  the  different  clia- 
raders  of  princes  and  of  thofe  who  go- 
vern } the  different  abilities  of  thofe  who 
frrye^  the  cou^e  of  accidents,  imd  a 

multitude 
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multitude  of  other  irregular  and  contin* 
gent  circumilances. 

The  particular  periods  into  which  the 
whole  period  fhould  be  divided,  in  my 
opinion,  are  thefe.  1 . From  the  fifteenth 
to  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

2.  From  thence  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

3.  From  thence  down  to  the  prefent 
time. 

Your  lordfhip  will  find  this  divifion  as 
apt  and  as  proper,  relatively  to  the  parti- 
cular hiftories  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  the  principal  nations  con- 
cerned, as  it  is  relatively  to  the  general 
hiftory  of  Europe. 

The  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  acceflion  of  king  James  the  firft, 
made  a vaft  alteration  in  the  government 
of  our  nation  at  home,  and  in  her  con- 
duit abroad,  about  ♦he  end  of  the  firft 
of  thefe  periods.  The  wars  that  religion 
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OccaHoned,  and  ambition  fomented,  in 
France,  through  the  reigns  of  Francis 
the  fecond,  Charles  the  ninth,  Henry 
the  third,  and  a part  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
ended  : and  the  furies  of  the  league  were 
crulhed  by  this  great  prince,  about  the 
fame  time.  Philip  the  fecond  of  Spain 
marks  this  period  likewife  by  his  death, 
and  by  the  exhaufted  condition  in  which 
he  left  the  monarchy  he  governed:  which 
took  the  lead  no  longer  in  difturbing  the 
peace  of  mankind,  but  adled  a fecond  part 
in  abetting  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of 
Ferdinand  the  fecond  and  the  third. 
The  thirty  years  war  that  dcvafted  Ger- 
many did  not  begin  till  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  feventeenth  century,  but  the 
feeds  of  it  were  fowing  fome  time  before, 
and  even  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth. 
Ferdinand  the  firft  and  Maximilian 
had  fhewn  much  lenity  and  moderation 
in  the  difputes  and  troubles  that  arofe  on 
account  of  religion.  Under  Rodolphus 
and  Matthias,  as  the  fucceflion  of 
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their  coufin  Ferdinand  approached^ 
the  fires  that  were  covered  began  t<> 
imoak  and  to  fparkle : and  if  the  war 
did  not  begin  with  this  century,  the  pre* 
ptration  for  it,  and  the  expedlation  of  it 
did. 

The  fccond  period  ends  in  one  thou-^ 
land  fix  hundred  and  fixty,  the  year  of 
the  refioration  of  Charles  the  fecond 
to  the  throne  of  England ; when  our 
civil  wars  and  all  the  diforders  which 
Cromwell’s  ufurpation  had  produced 
were  over : and  therefore  a remarkable 
point  of  time,  with  relpedt  to  our  coun-* 
try.  It  is  no  lefs  cemarkable  with  re> 
fpc<5l  to  Germany,  Spain,  and  France. 

As  to  Germany ; the  ambitious  proje^ 
of  the  German  branch  of  Aufiria  had 
been  entirely  defeated,  tlte  peace  of  the 
empire  had  been  reflored,  and  almoft  a 
new  conftitution  formed,  or  an  old  one 
revived,  by  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia ; 
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nay  the  imperial  eagle  was  not  only  fallen, 
but  her  wings  were  clipped. 

As  to  Spain ; the  Spani/h  branch  was 
fallen  as  low  twelve  years  afterwards,  that 
is  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty.  Philip  the  fecond  left  his 
fucceffors  a ruined  monarchy.  He  left 
them  fomething  worfe  ; he  left  them  his 
example  and  his  principles  of  govern- 
ment, founded  in  ambition,  in  pride,  in 
ignorance,  in  bigotry,  and  all  the  pe- 
dantry of  (late.  I have  red  fomewherc 
or  other,  that  the  war  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries alone  coft  him,  by  his  own  confef^ 
fion,  five  hundred  and  fixty-four  millions, 
a prodigious  fum  in  what  fpecies  foevcr 
he  reckoned.  Philip  the  third  and 
Philip  the  fourth  followed  his  example 
and  his  principles  of  government,  at  home 
and  abroad.  At  home,  there  was  much 
form,  but  no  good  order,  no  economy 
nor  wifdom  of  policy  in  the  ftatc.  The 
church  continued  to  devour  the  ftatc,  and 

that 
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that  monfter  the  inquifition  to  difpeopta 
the  country,  even  more  than  perp>etual 
war,  and  all  the  numerous  colonies  that 
Spain  had  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies : for 
your  lordlhip  will  find  that  Philip  the 
third  drove  more  than  nine  hundred  thou- 
fand  Morifcoes  out  of  his  dominions  by 
one  edift,  with  fuch  circumftances  of  in- 
humanity in  the  execution  of  it,  as  Spa- 
niards alone  could  exercife,  and  that  tri- 
bunal, who  had  provoked  this  unhappy 
race  to  revolt,  could  alone  approve.  A- 
broad,  the  condudl  of  thefe  princes  was 
direfted  by  the  fame  wHd  fpirit  of  ambi- 
tion : rafti  in  undertaking  tho  flow  to  ex- 
ecute, and  obftinate  in  purfuing  tho  un- 
able to  fucceed,  they  opened  a new  fluice 
to  let  out  the  little  life  and  vigour  that  re- 
mained in  their  monarchy.  Philip  the 
fecond  is  faid  to  have  been  piqued  againft 
his  uncle  Ferdinand,  for  refufing  to 
yield  the  empire  to  him  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  Charles  the  fifth.  Certain  it  is, 
that  as  much  as  he  loved  to  difturb  the 
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peace  of  mankind,  and  to  meddle  in  every 
'quarrel  that  had  the  appearance  of  fup- 
porting  the  Roman,  and  oppreffing  every 
■other  church,  he  meddled  little  in  the 
■affairs  of  Germany.  But  Ferdinand 
and  Maximilian  dead,  and  the  off- 
Ipring  of  Maximilian  extindl,  the  kings 
of  Spain  efpoufed  the  interefts  of  the 
other  branch  of  their  family,  entertained 
Tenfiote  views  of  ambition  in  favour  of 
their  own  branch,  even  on  that  £de,  and 
made  all  the  enterprizes  of  Ferdinand 
of  Gratz,  both  before  and  after  his  eleva-  . 
tion  to  the  empire,  the  common  caufe  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  What  completed 
their  ruin  was  this : they  knew  not  how 
to  lofe,  nor  when  to  yield.  They  ac- 
knowledged the  independency  of  the 
Dutch  commonwealth,  and  became  the 
allies  of  their  andent  fubjedls  at  the  treaty 
of  Munftcr : but  they  would  not  forego 
their  ufurj>ed  claim  on  Portugal,  and  they 
perfifted  to  carry  on  fingly  the  war  againft 
France.  Thus  they  were  reduced  to  fuch 
Vot.  I.  R a 
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a lownefs  of  power  as  can  hardly  be  pa- 
rallelled in  any  other  cafe : and  Philip 
the  fourth  was  obliged  at  laft  to  conclude 
a peace,  on  terms  repugnant  to  his  incli- 
nation, to  that  of  his  people,  to  the  in- 
tered  of  Spain,  and  to  that  of  all  Europe^ 
in  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

As  to  France ; this  aera  of  the  entire 
fall  of  the  Sjxmilh  power  is  likewife  that 
from  which  we  may  reckon  that  France 
grew  as  formidable  as  we  have  feen  her 
to  her  neighbours  in  power  and  pretcn- 
fions.  Henry  the  fourth  meditated  great 
defigns,  and  prepared  to  afl  a great  port 
in  Europe  in  the  very  beginning  of  this 
period,  when  Ravaillac  dabbed  him. 
His  defigns  died  with  him,  and  are  rather 
guefifed  at  than  known  ; for  furcly  thofe 
which  his  hidorian  Perefixe  and  the 
compilers  of  Sully’s  memorials  aferibe 
to  him,  of  a chridian  commonwealth, 
divided  into  fifteen  dates,  and  of  a fenatc 
to  decide  all  differences,  and  to  maintain 
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this  new  conflitution  of  Europe,  are  too 
chimerical  to  have  been  really  his  : but 
his  general  defign  of  abafing  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  eftablilhing  the  fuperior 
power  in  that  of  Bourbon,  was  taken  up 
about  twenty  years  after  his  death  by 
Richelieu,  and  was  purfued  by  him 
and  by  Mazarin  with  fo  much  abi- 
lity and  fuccefs,  that  it  was  effedled  en- 
tirely by  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia  and 
by  the  Pyrenean  treaty;  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  of  thofe  periods  I have 
prefumed  to  propofc  to  your  lordfhip. 

When  the  third,  in  which  we  now 
are,  will  end,  and  what  circumftances 
will  mark  the  end  of  it,  I know  not : 
but  this  1 know,  that  the  great  events 
and  revolutions,  which  have  happened  in 
the  courfe  of  it,  intereft  us  Hill  more 
nearly  than  thofe  of  the  two  precedent 
periods.  I intended  to  have  drawn  up 
an  elenchus  or  fummary  of  the  three, 
but  I doubted  on  further  refledtion,  whe- 
R 2 ther 
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thcr  my  memory  would  enable  me  to  do 
it  with  exaftnefs  enough  : and  I faw  that 
if  I was  able  to  do  it,  the  dedudtion 
would  be  immeafurably  long.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  however  it  may  be 
reafonable  to  attempt,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
laft  period  : which  may  hereafter  occa- 
fion  a further  trouble  to  your  lordfliip. 

But  to  give  you  fome  breathing-time, 
I will  poftpone  it  at  prefent,  and  am  in 
the  mean  while, 


My  Lord, 


Your,  fife. 


L E T- 
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A Jketcb  of  the  ftate  and  hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  Pyrenean  treaty  in  one 
thoufand  fx  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  to 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty-eight. 

TH  E firft  obfervation  I {hall  make 
on  this  third  period  of  modern  hi- 
ftory is,  that  as  the  ambition  of  Charles 
the  fifth,  who  united  the  whole  formi- 
dable power  of  Auftria  in  himfelf,  and 
the  reftlefs  temper,  the  cruelty  and  bi- 
gotry of  Philip  the  fecond,  were  prin- 
cipally objedts  of  the  attention  and  folici- 
tude  of  the  covmdls  of  Europe,  in  the 
firft  of  thefe  periods ; and  as  the  ambi- 
tion of  Ferdinand  the  fecond,  and  the 
tliird,  who  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than 
extirpating  the  proteftant  intereft,  and 
tinder  that  pretence  fubduing  the  liber- 
lies  of  Germany,  were  objedls  of  the  fame 
R 3 kind 
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kind  in  the  fecond : fo  an  oppohtion  to 
the  growing  power  of  France,  or  to  fpcak 
more  properly  to  the  exorbitant  ambition 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  been  the 
principal  affair  of  Europe,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  prefent  period.  The 
defign  of  afpiring  to  univerfal  monarchy 
was  imputed  to  Charles  the  fifth,  as 
foon  as  he  began  to  give  proofs  of  his 
ambitipn  and  capacity.  The  fame  defigia 
was  imputed  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth, 
as  foon  as  he  began  to  feel  his  own 
ftrength,  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  neigf^n 
boars.  Neither  of  thefe  princes  was  in*- 
duced,  I believe,  by  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  or  the  apprchenfions  of  his  adr- 
verfaries,  to  entertain  fb  chimerical  a dc-?* 
fign  as  this  would  have  been,  even  in 
that  falfe  fenfe  wherein  the  word  univcT'f 
fal  is  fo  often  underftood  : and  I miftak-p 
very  much  if  either  of  them  was  of  4 
charadter,  or  m circumftances,  to  vindcrr 
take  it.  Both  pf  them  had  ffrong  defires 
to  raife  their  fanplips  higher,  and  to  eas 
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tend  their  dominions  farther  ; but  neither 
of  theqa  had  that  bold  and  adventurous 
ambition  which  makes  a conqueror  and 
an  hero.  Thefe  apprehenfions  however 
were  given  wifely,  and  taken  ufefully. 
They  cannot  be  given  nor  taken  too  fooq 
when  fuch  powers  as  thefe  arife ; be-r 
caufe  when  fuch  powers  as  thefe  are  be. 
(ieged  as  it  were  early,  by  the  common 
policy  and  watchfulnefs  of  their  neighr 
hours,  each  of  them  may  in  his  turn 
pF  ilrength  fally  forth,  and  gain  a little 
grpund  ; but  none  of  them  will  be  able 
to  puih  their  conquefls  far,  and  much 
lefs  to  confumnute  the  entire  projeds  of 
their  ambition.  Behdes  the  occahonal 
oppohtion  that  was  given  to  Charles 
the  fifth  by  our  Henry  the  eighth,  ao 
cording  to  the  different  moods  of  humor 
he  was  in ; by  the  popes,  according  to 
the  fcveral  turns  of  their  private  intcreft.; 
and  by  the  princes  of  Germany,  accord- 
ing to  tl^  occafions  or  pretences  that  re- 
ligion or  civil  liberty  fnrnifhed } he  had 
R 4 from 
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from  his  firft  fetting  out  a rival  and  ari 
enemy  in  Francis  the  firft,  who  did 
“not  maintain  his  caufe  in  forma  pauperis, 
if  I may  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion : as  we 
have  feen  the  houfe  of  Auftria  fue,  in  our 
days,  for  dominion  at  the  gate  of  every 
palace  in  Europe.  Francis  the  firft  was 
the  principal  in  his  own  quarrels,  paid 
his  own  armies,  fought  his  own  battles  j 
and  tho  his  valour  alone  did  not  hinder 
Charles  the  fifth  from  fubduing  all  Eu- 
rope, as  Bayle,  a better  phildloger  than 
politician,  fomewhere  aflerts,  but  a mul- 
titude of  other  circumftances  ealily  to  be 
traced  in  hiftory ; yet  he  contributed  by 
his  vidtories,  and  even  by  his  defeats,  to 
wafte  the  ftrength  and  check  the  courfe 
of  that  growing  power.  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth had  no  rival  of  this  kind  in  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  nor  indeed  any  enemy 
of  this  importance  to  combat,  till  the 
prince  of  Orange  became  king  of  Grcat- 
Britain : and  he  had  great  advantages  in 
many  other  refpedts,  which  it  is  ncceflary 
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to  confider  in  order  to  make  a true  judg- 
ment on  the  affairs  of  Europe  from  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty. 
You  will  dlfcover  the  firfl  of  thefe  ad*- 
vantages,  and  fuch  as  were  produdlive 
of  all  the  reft,  yi  the  condudt  of  Riche- 
lieu and  of  Mazarin.  Richelieu 
formed  the  great  defign,  and  laid  the 
foundations:  Mazarin  purfued  the  de- 
fign, and  raifed  the  fuperflrudlure.  If  1 
/Jo  not  deceive  myfelf  extremely,  there 
are  few  paffages  in  hiftory  that  deferve 
ypur  lordfhip’s  attention  more  than'' the 
condudt  that  the  firfl;  and  greatefl  of  thefe 
miniflers  held,  in  laying  the  foundations 
I fpeak  of.  You  will  pbferve  how  hf 
helped  to  embroil  affairs  on  every  fide*, 
and  to  keep  the  houfe  of  Auftrla  at  bay 
as  it  were  j how  he  enterpd  into  the  quar- 
rels of  Italy  againfl  Spain,  into  that  con- 
cerning the  Valteline,  and  that  conce'riif 
ing  the  fucccffipn  of  Mantua  j without 
engaging  fo  deep  as  to  divert  him  frorh 
anpther  great  objedt  of  his  policy,  fubdu- 

ing 
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ing  Rochelle  and  difarming  the  Hiigue-^ 
nots.  .You  will  obferve  how  he  turned 
himfelf,  after  tliis  was  done,  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  F/rdinanjd  in  Germany. 
Whilil  Spain  fomented  difeontents  at  the 
court  and  diforders  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,  by  all  poffible  means,  even  by 
taking  engagements  with  the  duke  of 
Rohan,  and  for  fupporting  the  prote- 
ftants;  Richelieu  abetted  the  fame  in- 
tereft  in  Germany  againfl  Ferdinand  ; 
and  in  the  Low  Countries  againfl  Spain. 
The  emperor  was  become  almod  the 
mafler  in  Germany.  Christian  the 
fourth,  king  of  Denmark,  had  been  at 
the  head  of  a league,  wherein  the  LTnited 
Provinces,  Sweden,  and  bwer  Saxony  en- 
tered to  oppofe  his  progrefs  : but  Chri- 
stian had  been  defeated  by  Tilly  and 
Valstein,  and  obliged  to  conclude  a 
treaty  at  Lubcc,  where  Ferdinand  gave 
him  the  law.  It  was  then  that  Gusta- 
vos Adoiphus,  with  whom  Richelieu 
made  an  alliance,  entered  into  this  war 
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and  loon  turned  the  fortune  of  it.  Tha 
French  rainifter  had  not  yet  engaged  his 
mafter  openly  in  the  war;  but  when  tho 
Dutch  grew  impatient  and  threatned  to 
renew  their  truce  with  Spain,  unkfs 
France  deolared  ; when  the  king  of  SwCt 
den  was  killed  and  the  battle  of  Nord-* 
lingen  loft;  when  Saxony  had  turned 
again  to  the  fide  of  the  emperor,  and 
Brandenburg  and  fo  many  others  had 
followed  this  example,  that  Hefle  almoft 
alone  perfifted  in  the  Swedifti  alliance: 
then  Richelieu  engaged  his  mafter,  and 
profited  of  every  circumftance  which  the 
conjuncture  afforded,  to  engage  him  with 
advantage.  For  firft  he  had  a double 
advantage  by  engaging  fo  late;  that  of 
coining  frefii  into  the  quarrel  agwift  a 
wearied  and  almoft  exhaufted  enemy; 
and  that  of  yielding  to  the  impatience,  of 
his  friends,  who  preffed  by  their  neceffi^ 
ties  and  by  the  want  they  had  of  France, 
gave  this  minifter  an  opportunity  of  lay* 
ing  thofe  claims  and  eftablilhiog  tbofe 
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pretenfions,  in  all  his  treaties  with  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  and  the  princes  and  ftates 
of  the  empire,  on  which  he  had  projedlcd' 
the  future  aggrandlfement  of  France.  The 
manner  in  which  he  engaged,  and  the  air 
that  he  gave  to  his  engagement,  were  ad- 
vantages of  the  fecond  fort,  advantages  oF 
reputation  and  credit ; yet  were  thefe  of 
BO  finall  nioment  in  the  courfe  of  the 
war,  and  operated  ftrongly  in  favour  of 
France  as  he  defigned  they  fhould,  even 
after  his  death,  and  at  and  after  the  trea- 
ties of  Wcftphalia.  He  varnifticd  ambi- 
tion with  the  moft  plaufible  and  popular 
pretences . T he  eletlor  of  T reves  had  put 
himfelf  under  the  proteftion  of  France  : 
and,  if  I remember  right,  he  made  this 
ftep  when  the  emperor  could  not  protedl 
him  againft.  the  Swedes,  whom  he  had 
realbn  to  apprehend.  No  matter,  the 
governor  of  Luxemburg  was  ordered  to 
furpfize  Treves  and  to  feize  the  cledtor. 
He  executed  his  orders  with  fuccefs,  and 
carried  this  prince  prifoner  into  Brabant. 

Richeliev 
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Richelieu  feized  the  lucky  ciccum- 
fiance ; he  reclaimed  the  elector  : and, 
on  the  refuial  of  the  cardinal  In&nt,  the 
war  was  declared.  France,  you  fee,  ap- 
peared the  common  friend  of  liberty, 
the  defender  of  it  in  the  Low  Countries 
againil  the  king  of  Sp^n,  and  in  Ger- 
many againfl  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the 
prote£tor  of  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
many  of  whofe  ftates  had  been  illegally 
invaded,  and  whofe  perfon?  were  no 
longer  fafe  from  violence  even  in  their 
own  palaces.  All  thefe  appearances  .were 
kept  up  in  the  negotiations  at  Munfter, 
where  Mazarin  reaped  what  Riche- 
lieu had  fowed.  The  demands  that 
France  made  for  herfelf  were  very  great  j 
but  the  conjuncture  was  favourable,  and 
fhe  improved  it  to  the  utmoft.  No  figure 
could  be  more  flattering  than  her’s,  at 
the  head  of  thefe  negotiations ; nor  more 
mortifying  than  the  emperor’s  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  treaty.  The 
princes  and  ftates  of  the  empire  had  been 

treated 
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treated  as  vai£ds  by  the  emperor : France 
determined  them  to  treat  with  him  on 
this  occafion  as  fovereigns,  and  fupported 
them  in  this  determination.  Whilft  Swe- 
den fcemcd  concerned  for  the  proteftant 
intcreft  alone,  and  (hewed  no  other  re- 
gard as  (he  had  no  other  alliance  j France  ■ 
^e^ed  to  be  impartial  alike  to  the  pro- 
teftant  and  to  the  papift,  and  to  have  no 
interefl  at  heart  bat  the  common  intercft 
of  the  Germanic  body.  Her  demands 
were  eitceffive,  but  they  were  to  be  fa- 
tished  principally  out  of  the  emperor's' 
patrimfonial  dominions.  It  had  been  the 
art  of  her  minifters  to  eftablifh  this  ge- 
neral maxim  on  many  particular  experi- 
eaices,  that  the.  grandeur  of  France  was 
a real,  and  would  be  a cottflant  fecuritjr 
to  the  rights  and  libcrtres  of  the  empire 
againft  the  emperor  : and  it  is  no  wonder 
therefore,  this  maxim  prevailing,  inju- 
ries, re(entments  and  jealoufies  being  frefh 
on  one  fide,  and  fervices,  obligations  and 
confidence  on  the  other,  that  the  Gcr-. 
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mass  vrere  not  unwillin|;  France  (hould 
extend  her  empire  on  this  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  whilA  Sweden  did  the  fame  os 
this  fide  of  the  Baltic.  Thcfe  treaties, 
and  the  immenfe  credit  and  influence  that 
France  had  acquired  by  them  in  the  em- 
pire, put  it  out  of  the  power  of  one 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  to  return 
the  obligations  of  afliftance  to  the  other, 
in  the  war  that  continued  between  France 
and  Spain,  till  the  Pyrenean  treaty.  By 
this  treaty  the  fuperiority  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  over  the  houfe  of  Auilria  was 
not  only  completed  and  confirmed,  but 
the  great  deUgn  of  uniting  the  Spanifh 
and  the  French  monarchies  under  the 
former  was  laid.  ' ^ 

The  third  period  therefore  begins 
a great  change  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  by  the  profped;  of  one 
much  greater  and  more  fatal.  Before  1 
defeend  into  the  particulars  I intend  to 
mention,  of  the  courfe  of  affairs,  and  of 
2 the 
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the  political  conduit  of  the  great  poUrefS 
of  Europe  in  this  third  petiod ; givt  me 
leave  to  call  my  eyes  once  more  back  oh 
the  fecond.  The  refledllon  I am  going 
to  make  feems  to  me  important,  and 
leads  to  all  that  is  to  follow; 

TriE  Dutch  made  their  jSeafce  fepardtci 
ly  at  Munfter  with  Spain,  who  acknow-;- 
Icdged  then  the  fovereignty  and  indepen- 
dency of  their  commonwealth.  The 
French,  who  had  been,  after  our  Eli- 
zabeth, their  principal  fupport,  re- 
proached them  feverely  ft>r  this  breach 
of  faith.  They  excufed  themfelvcs  in 
the  beft  manner,  and  by  the  beft  reafons, 
they  could.  ^1  this  your  lordfhip  Will 
find  in  the  monuments  of  that  time. 
But  I think  it  not  improbable  that  they- 
had  a motive  you  will  not  find  there, 
and  which  it  was  not  proper  to  give  as  a 
reafon  or  excufe  to  the  French.  Might 
not  the  wife  men  amongft  them  confidcr 
even  then,  befides  the  immediate  advan- 
tages 
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tages  that  accrued  by  this  treaty  to  their 
commonwealth,  that  the  imperial  power 
was  fallen  ; that  the  power  of  Spain  was 
vaftly  reduced  j that  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
was  nothing  more  than  the  lhadow  of  a 
great  name,  and  that  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon was  advancing,  by  large  ftrides,  to  a 
degree  of  power  as  exorbitant,  and  as  for- 
midable as  that  of  the  other  family  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Charles  the  fifth, 
of  Philip  the  fecond,  and  lately  of  the 
two  Ferdinands  ? Might  they  not  fore- 
fee  even  then  what  happened  in  the 
courfe  of  very  few  years,  when  they 
were  obliged  for  their  own  fecurity  to 
affift ' their  old  enemies  the  Spaniards 
againfi  their  old  friends  the  French  ? I 
think  they  might.  Our  Charles  the 
firft  was  no  great  politician,  and  yet  he 
feemed  to  difcern  that  the  balance  of 
power  was  turning  in  favour  of  France, 
fome  years  before  the  treaties  of  Weft- 
phalia.  He  refufed  to  be  neuter,  and 
threatned  to  take  part  with  Spain,  if  the 
V o L.  I.  S French 
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French  purfucd  the  defign  of  befiegin^ 
Dunkirk  and  Gravcline,  according  to  a 
concert  taken  between  them  and  the 
Dutch,  and  in  purfuance  of  a treaty 
for  dividing  the  Spjtniih  Low  Coun- 
tries, which  Richelieu  had  negotiated. 
Cromwell  either  did  not  difeern  this 
turn  of  the  balance  of  power,  long  after- 
wards when  it  was  much  more  vifible; 
or,  difeerning  it,  he  was  induced  by  rea- 
fons  of  private  intcreft  to  a<fl  againft  the 
general  intereft  of  Europe.  Cromwell 
joined  with  France  againft  Spain,  and 
tho  he  got  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk,  he 
drove  the  Spaniards  into  a neceflity  of 
making  a peace  with  France,  that  has 
difturbed  the  peace  of  the  world  almoft 
fourfeore  years,  and  the  confequences  of 
which  have  well-nigh  beggared  in  our 
times  the  nation  he  cnHaved  in  his.  There 
is  a tradition,  I have  heard  it  from  per- 
fons  who  lived  in  thofe  days,  and  I believe 
it  came  from  Thurlo,  that  Cromwell 
was  in  treaty  with  Spain,  and  ready  to 
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turn  his  arms  againft  France  when  he 
died.  If  this  fadl  was  certain,  as  little 
as  I honor  his  memory,  I fhould  have 
fome  regret  that  he  died  fo  foon.  But 
whatever  his  intentions  were,  we  muft 
charge  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  fatal 
confequences  of  it,  in  great  meafure  to 
his  account.  The  Spaniards  abhorred 
the  thought  of  marrying  their  Infanta  to 
Lewis  the  fourteenth.  It  was  on  this 
point  that  they  broke  the  negotiation 
Lionne  had  begun : and  your  lordlhip 
will  perceive,  that  if  they  refumed  it  af- 
terwards, and  offered  the  marriage  they 
had  before  rejefted,  Cromwell’s  league 
with  France  was  a principal  inducement 
to  this  alteration  of  their  refolutions. 

The  precife  point  at  which  the  fcales 
of  power  turn,  like  that  of  the  folftice 
in  either  tropic,  is  imperceptible  to  com- 
mon obfervation  : and,  in  one  cafe  as  in 
the  other,  fome  progrefs  muft  be  made 
in  the  new  diredlion,  before  the  change 
S 2 is 
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is  perceived.  They  who  are  in  the  fink- 
ing fcalc,  for  in  the  political  balance  of 
power,  unlike  to  all  others,  the  fcale  that 
is  empty  finks,  and  that  which  is  full 
rifes ; they  who  are  in  the  finking  fcale 
do  not  eafily  come  off  from  the  habitual 
prejudices  of  fuperior  wealth  or  power, 
or  Ikill  or  courage,  nor  from  the  con- 
fidence that  thefe  prejudices  infpire. 
They  who  are  in  the  rifing  fcale  do  not 
immediately  feel  their  ftrength,  nor  af- 
fume  that  confidence  in  it  which  fuccefs- 
ful  experience  gives,  them  afterwards. 
They  who  are  the  moft  concerned  to 
watch  the  variations  of  this  balance,  mif- 
judge  often  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
from  the  fame  prejudices.  They  conti- 
nue to  dread  a power  no  longer  able  to 
hurt  them,  or  they  continue  to  have  no 
apprehenfions  of  a power  that  grow§  daily 
more  formidable.  Spain  verified  the  firfl: 
obfervation  at  the  end  of  the  fccond  pe- 
riod, when  proud  and  poor,  and  enter- 
prifing  and  feeble,  fiic  ftill  thought  her- 
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feif  a match  for  France.  France  verified 
the  fecond  obfervation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  period,  when  the  triple  alli- 
ance flopped  the  progrefs  of  her  arms, 
which  alliances  much  more  confiderable 
were  not  able  to  effedl  afterwards.  The 
other  principal  powers  of  Europe,  in  their 
turns,  have  verified  the  third  obferva- 
tion in  both  its  parts,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  period. 

When  Lewis  the  fourteenth  took  the 
adminiflration  of  affairs  into  his  own 
hands,  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  fixty,  he  was  in  the  prime 
of  his  age,  and  had  what  princes  fcldom 
have,  the  advantages  of  youth  and  thofc 
of  experience  together.  Their  educa- 
tion is  generally  bad ; for  which  reafon  • 
royal  birth,  that  gives  a right  to  the 
throne  among  other  people,  gave  an  ab- 
folute  exclufion  from  it  among  the  Ma- 
malukcs.  His  was  in  all  refpedls,  except 
©ne,  as  bad  as  that  of  other  princes.  He 
S 2 jefled 
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jefted  fometimes  on  his  own  ignorance, 
and  there  were  other  defers  in  his  cha- 
radler  owing  to  his  education,  which  he 
did  not  fee.  But  Mazarin  had  initia- 
ted him  betimes  in  the  myftcries  of  his 
policy.  He  had  feen  a great  part  of  thofe 
foundations  laid,  on  which  he  was  to 
raife  the  fabric  of  his  future  grandeur : 
and  as  Mazarin  finifhed  the  work  that 
Richelieu  began,  he  had  the  leffons  of 
one,  and  the  examples  of  both,  to  in- 
ftrudl  him.  He  had  acquired  habits  of 
fecrecy  and  method,  in  bulinefs ; of  rc- 
ferve,  diferetion,  decency  and  dignity,  in 
behaviour.  If  he  was  not  the  greateft 
king,  he  was  the  beft  adlor  of  majefty  at 
Icaft  that  ever  filled  a throne.  He  by  no 
means  wanted  that  courage  which  is 
commonly  called  bravery,  tho  the  want 
of  it  was  imputed  to  him  in  the  midfl  of 
his  greateft  triumphs;  nor  that  other 
courage,  lefs  oftentatious  and  more  rarely 
found,  calm,  fteady,  perfevering  refolu- 
tion  j which  feeros  to  arife  lefs  from  the 
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temper  of  the  body,  and  is  therefore  called 
courage  of  the  mind.  He  had  them  both 
moft  certainly,  and  I could  produce  un- 
queftionable  anecdotes  in  proof.  He  waS 
in  one  word  much  fuperior  to  any  prince 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  when  he  be- 
gan to  govern.  He  was  fur  rounded  with 
great  captains  bred  in  former  wars,  and 
with  great  minifters  bred  in  the  fame 
fchool  as  himfelf.  They  who  had  worked 
under  Mazarin,  worked  on  the  fame 
plan  under  him ; and  as  they  had  the 
advantages  of  genius  and  experience  over 
moft  of  the  minifters  of  other  countries, 
fo  they  had  another  advantage  over  thofe 
who  were  equal  or  fuperior  to  them ; the 
advantage  of  ferving  a mafter  whofe  ab- 
folute  power  was  eftablilhed;  and  tlie 
advantage  of  a fituation  wherein  they 
might  exert  their  whole  capacity  without 
contradiction ; over  that,  for  inftance, 
wherein  your  lordftiip’s  great  grand-fi- 
ther  was  placed,  at  the  fame  time  in 
England,  and  John  de  Wit  in  Holland. 

S 4 Among 
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Among  thefe  minifters,  Colbbrt  muft 
be  mentioned  particularly  upon  this  oc- 
cahon;  becaufe  it  was  he  who  improved 
the  wealth,  and  confcquently  the  power 
of  France  extremely,  by  the  order  he 
put  into  the  finances,  and  by  the  encou- 
ragement he  gave  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, The  foil,  the  climate,  the  fixa- 
tion of  France,  the  ingenuity,  the  indu- 
flry,  the  vivacity  of  her  inhabitants  are 
fuch ; fire  has  fo  little  want  of  the  pro- 
duct of  other  countries,  and  other  coun- 
tries have  fo  many  real  or  imaginary 
wants  to  be  fupplied  by  her ; that  when 
fhe  is  not  3t  war  with  all  her  neighbours, 
when  her  domeftic  quiet  is  prefcrved 
and  any  tolerable  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment prevails,  flie  mufl  grow  rich 
at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  trade,  and 
even  of  thofe  \ylio  do  not  open  a trade, 
with  her.  Her  bawbles,  her  modes,  the 
follies  and  extravagancies  of  her  luxury, 
cod  England,  about  the  time  we  are 
fpcaking  of,  little  lefs  than  eight  hundred 
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thoufand  pounds  fterling  a year,  and' 
other  nations  in  their  proportions.  Col- 
bert made  the  moft  of  all  thefe  advan- 
tageous circumllances,  and  whilft  he  filled 
the  national  fpunge,  he  taught  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  how  to  fqueeze  it ; a fecret  that 
he  repented  having  difcovered,  they  fay,’ 
when  he  faw  the  immenfe  fums  that 
were  neceflary  to  fupply  the  growing 
magnificence  of  his  mailer. 

This  was  the  charafter  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  and  this  was  the  Hate  of  his 
kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
period.  If  his  power  was  great,  his  pre- 
tenfions  were  Hill  greater.  He  had  re- 
nounced, and  the  in&nta  with  his  con- 
fent  had  renounced,  all  right  to  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  Spain,  in  the  ftrongell  terms 
that  the  precaution  of  the  councils  of 
Madrid  could  contrive.  No  matter  j he 
confented  to  thefe  renunciations,  but  your 
Jordlhip  will  find  by  the  letters  of  Ma- 
ZARiN  and  by  other  memorials,  that  he 
3 adlpd 
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adled  on  the  contrary  principle,  from  the 
hrft,  which  he  avowed  foon  afterwards. 
Such  a power,  and  fuch  pretenfions, 
fhould  have  given,  one  would  think,  an 
immediate  alarm  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 
Philip  the  fourth  was  broken  and  de- 
cayed, like  the  monarchy  he  govcrr.eJ. 
One  of  his  fons  died,  as  I remember,  du- 
ring the  negotiations  that  preceded  the^ 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty : 
and  the  furvivor,  who  was  Charles  the 
freond,  rather  languiftied  than  lived  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  So  dangerous 
a contingency,  therefore,  as  the  union 
of  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spun  being  in  view  forty  years  together ; 
one  would  imagine,  that  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe  had  the  meahs  of  pre- 
venting it  conftantly  in  view  during  the 
fame  time.  But  it  was  other  wife.  France 
a£led  very  fyftematically  from  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty,  to 
the  death  of  king  Charles  the  fecond 
of  Spain.  She  never  loft  %ht  of  her 
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great  obje<li,  the  fucceiHon  to  the  whole 
Spanilh  monarchy ; and  (he  accepted  the 
will  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  &voor  of 
duke  of  Anjou.  As  Ihe  never  loll  light 
of  her  great  objed  during  this  time,  !<>■ 
Ihe  loll  no  opportunity  of  increadng  ho: 
power,  while  Ihe  waited  lor  that  of  fue> 
cccding  in  her  preteiilkMis.  The  two 
branches  of  AuAria  were  in  no  condition 
of  making  a conAderable  oppoAtion  to 
her  deAgns  and  attempts.  Holland,  who 
of  all  other  powers  was  the  moH  coa-p 
cerncd  to  oppofe  them,  was  at  that  time 
under  two  inAuences  that  hindered  her 
from  purfuing  her  true  intereA.  Her 
true  intercA  was  to  have  ufed  her  utmoA 
end  eavours  to  unite  clofely  and  intimately 
with  England  on  the  reAoration  of  king 
Charles.  She  did  the  very  contrary. 
John  DE  Wit,  at  the  head  of  the  Louve> 
Aein  fa&ion,  governed.  The  intcreA  of 
his  party  was  to  keep  the  houfe  of  Orange 
down  : he  courted  therefore  the  fricnd- 
fljip  of  France,  and  neglcdlcd  that  of 
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England.  The  alliance  between  our  na- 
tion and  the  Dutch  was  renewed,  I think, 
in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixtji- 
two  ; but  the  latter  had  made  a defenfive 
league  with  France  a little  before,  on  the 
fuppofition  principally  of  a war  with  Eng- 
land. The  war  became  inevitable  very 
foon.  Cromwell  had  challifed  them 
for  their  ufurpations  in  trade  and  the  out- 
rages and  cruelties  they  had  committed,; 
but  he  had  not  cured  them.  The  lame 
Ipirit  continued  in  the  Dutch,  the  fiune 
refentments  in  the  Englilh : and  the  pique 
of  merchants  became  the  pique  of  nations. 
France  entered  into  the  war  on  the  fide 
of  Holland ; but  the  little  afiiHance  Ihe 
gave  the  Dutch  Ihewed  plain  enough  that 
her  intention  was  to  make  thefe  two 
powers  wafte  their  ftrength  againft  one 
another,  whilft  Ihe  extended  her  con- 
quefts  in  the  Spanilh  Low  Countries. 
Her  invafion  of  thefe  provinces  obliged 
De  Wit  to  change  his  condudl.  Hi- 
therto he  had  been  attached  to  France  in 
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the  clofeft  manner,  had  led  his  republic 
to  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  France,  and 
had  renewed  with  the  marflial  D’Estr a- 
DES  a projeft  of  dividing  the  Spanifh  Ne- 
therlands between  France  and  Holland, 
that  had  been  taken  up  formerly,  when 
Richelieu  made  ufe  of  it  to  flatter  their 
ambition,  and  to  engage  them  to  prolong 
the  war  againft  Spain.  A projedt  not  un- 
like to  that  which  was  held  out  to  them 
by  the  famous  preliminaries,  and  die  ex- 
travagant barrier-treaty,  in  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  nine  ; and  which  en- 
gaged them  to  continue  a war  on  die 
principle  of  ambition,  into  which  they 
had  entered  with  more  reafonable  and 
more  moderate  views. 


As  the  private  interefts  of  the  two  De 
Wits  hindered  that  common-wealth 
from  being  on  her  guard,  as  early  as 
fhe  ought  to  have  been  againft  France; 
lb  the  miftaken  policy  of  the  court  of 
Englalhd,  and  the  fhort  views,  and  the 
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profiife  temper  of  the  prince  who  go- 
verned, gave  great  advantages  to  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  in  the  purfuit  of  his  de- 
figns.  He  bought  Dunkirk:  and  your 
lordfliip  knows  how  great  a clamour  was 
raifed  on  that  occafion  againft  your  noble 
anceftor  j as  if  he  alone  had  been  anfwer- 
• able  for  the  meafure,  and  his  intereft  had 
been  concerned  in  it.  I have  heard  our 
late  friend  Mr.  George  Clark  quote  a 
witnefs,  who  was  quite  unexceptionable, 
but  I cannot  recal  his  name  at  prefent, 
who  many  years  after  all  thefe  tranfac- 
tions,  and  the  death  of  my  lord  Cla- 
rendon, affirmed,  that  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich had  owned  to  him,  that  he  himfelf 
gave  his  opinion  among  many  others, 
officers,  and  minifters,  for  felling  Dun- 
kirk. Their  reafons  could  not  be  good, 
I prefume  to  fay  j but  fcveral  that  might 
be  plaufible  at  that  time  are  eafily  guef- 
fcd.  A Prince  like  King  Charles,  who 
would  have  made  as  many  bad  bargains 
2 a« 
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as  any  young  fpendthrift  for  money,  find- 
ing himfelf  thus  backed,  we  may  uffurc 
ourfelves  was  peremptorily  determined  to 
fell : and  whatever  your  great  grand-fa- 
ther’s opinion  was,  this  I am  able  to  pro- 
nounce upon  my  own  experience,  that 
his  treaty  for  the  fale  is  no  proof  he  was 
of  opinion  to  fell.  When  the  refolution 
of  felling  was  once  taken,  to  whom  could 
the  fale  be  nude  ? to  the  Dutch  ? No. 
This  meafure  would  have  been  at  leafl  as 
impolitic,  and  in  that  moment  perhaps 
more  odious  than  the  ether.  To  the 
Spaniards  ? They  were  unable  to  buy ; 
and  as  low  as  their  power  was  funk,  the 
principle  of  oppofing  it  ftill  prevailed.  ' I 
have  fometimes  thought  that  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  forced  to  make  peace 
with  Portugal  and  to  renounce  all  claim 
to  that  crown,  four  or  five  years  after- 
wards, might  have  been  induced  to  take 
this  refolution  then ; if  the  regaining 
Dunkirk  without  any  expence  had  been 
a condition  propofed  to  them  : and  that 

the 
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the  Portuguefe,  who  notwithftanding 
their  alliance  with  England  and  the  indi- 
re«fl  fuccours  that  France  afforded  them, 
were  little  able,  after  the  treaty  efpeci- 
ally,  to  fupport  a war  againft  Spain, 
might  have  been  induced  to  pay  the  price 
of  Dunkirk}  for  fo  great  an  advantage  as 
immediate  peace  with  Spain,  and  the  ex- 
tindion  of  all  foreign  pretences  on  their 
crown.  But  this  fpeculation,  concern- 
ing events  fo  long  ago  palled,  is  not 
much  to  the  purpofe  here.  I proceed 
therefore  to  obferve  that  notwithftanding 
the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  fecret  lean- 
• ings  of  our  court  to  that  of  France,  yet 
England  was  firft  to  take  the  alarm,  when 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  invaded  the  Spa- 
nifh  Netherlands  in  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  fixty  feven : and  the  triple  al- 
liance was  the  work  of  an  Englifli  Mini- 
fter.  It  was  time  to  take  this  alarm ; for 
from  the  moment  that  the  king  of  France 
claimed  a right  to  the  county  of  Burgun- 
dy, the  dutchy  of  Brabant,  and  other 
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Jjortions  of  the  low  countries,  as  devol- 
ved on  his  queen  by  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther Philip  the  fourth,  he  pulled  off  the 
mafk  entirely.  Volumes  were  writ  to  ef- 
tablifh,  and  to  refute  this  fuppofed  right. 
Your  lordlhip  no  doubt  will  look  into  a 
controverfy  that  has  employed  fo  many 
pens  and  fo  many  fwords ; and  I believe 
you  will  think  it  was  fufficiently  bold  in 
the  French,  to  argue  from  cuftoms,  that 
regulated  the  courfc  of  private  fucceflions 
in  certain  provinces,  to  a right  of  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  fovereignty  of  thofe  provinces ; 
and  to  affert  the  divifibility  of  the  Spanifli 
monarchy,  with  the  fame  breath  with 
which  they  aflerted  the  indivifibility  of 
their  own  j altho  the  proofs  in  one  cafe 
were  juft  as  good  as  the  proofs  in  the 
other,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  indi- 
vifibility was  at  leaft  as  good  a law  in 
Spain,  as  either  this  or  the  falique  law 
was  in  France.  But  however  proper  it 
might  be  for  the  French  and  Auftrian 
pens  to  enter  into  long  difeuflions,  and^ 
VoL.  I.  T to* 
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to  appeal  on  this  great  occafion  to  the  rdt 
of  Europe ; the  reft  of  Europe  had  a 
ftiort  objc(ftion  to  make  to  the  plea  of 
France,  which  no  fophifms,  no  quirks  of 
law  could  evade.  Spain  accepted  the  re- 
nunciations as  a real  fecurity : France 
gave  them  as  fuch  to  Spain,  and  in  effedl 
lo  the  reft  of  Europe.  If  they  had  not 
been  thus  given  and  thus  taken,  the  Spa- 
niards would  iK>t  have  married  their  In- 
fanta to  die  king  of  France,  whatever 
diftreft  they  might  have  endured  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  war.  Thefe  renun- 
ciations were  renunciations  of  all  rights- 
whatfoever  to  the  whole  SpaniHi  monar- 
chy, and  to  every  part  of  it.  The  pro- 
vinces claimed  by  France  at  this  time 
ttere  parts  of  it.  To  claim  them,  was 
therefore  to  claim  the  whole ; for  if  the 
renunciations  were  no  bar  to  the  rights 
accruing  to  Mary  Theresa  on  the  death 
of  her  father  Philip  the  fourth,  neither 
could  they  be  any  to  the  rights  that  would 
accrue  to  her  and  her  children,  on  the 
3 death; 
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death  of  her  brother  Charles  the  fc* 
tond : an  unhealthful  youth,  and  who 
at  this  inftant  was  in  immediate  danger 
of  dying  j for  to  all  the  complicated  di- 
ftempers  he  brought  into  the  world  with 
him,  the  fmall-pox  was  added.  Your 
lordfhip  fees  how  the  fatal  contingency 
bf  uniting  the  two  monarchies  of  France 
and  Spain  ftared  mankind  in  the  face  j 
and  yet  nothing  that  I can  remember  was 
done  to  prevent  it : not  fo  much  as  a gua- 
ranty given,  or  a declaration  made,  to 
aflert  the  validity  bf  thefe  renunciations, 
and  for  fecuring  the  effedt  of  them. 
The  triple  alliance  indeed  flopped  the 
progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  and  pro- 
duced the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  But 
England,  Sw'eden,  and  Holland,  the  con- 
tradling  powers  in  this  alliance,  feemed 
to  look,  and  probably  did  look,  no  farther. 
France  kept  a great  and  important  part 
of  what  fhe  had  furprized,  or  ravifhed, 
©r  purchafed ; for  we  cannot  fay  with  any 
propriety  that  flie  conquered:  and  the 
T 2 Spa- 
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Spaniards  were  obliged  to  fet  all  they 
laved  to  the  account  of  gain.  The  Ger- 
man branch  of  Auftria  had  been  reduced 
very  low  in  power  and  in  credit  under 
Tekdinand  the  third,  by  die  treaties 
of  Weftphalia,  as  I have  faid  already. 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  maintained,  during 
many  years,  the  influence  thefe  treaties 
had  given  him  among  the  princes  and 
Hates  of  the  empire.  The  famcois  capi- 
tulation made  at  Frankfort  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Leopold,  who  fucceeded  Fer- 
dinand about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  fifty-feven,  was  encouraged 
by  the  intrigues  of  France:  and  the 
power  of  France  was  looked  upon  as  tlie 
lole  power  that  could  ratify  and  fecui  e 
ctfedually  the  obfervation  of  the  condi- 
tions dien  made.  The  league  of  the 
Rhine  was  not  renewed  I bcircve  after 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hurdred  and 
fixty-fix  j but  tho  this  league  was  not 
renewed,  yet  fome  of  thefe  princes  and 
llaies  continued  in  their  old  en:ja'emcnts 
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with  France:  whilft  others  took  new 
engagements  on  particular  occafions,  ac- 
cording as  private  and  fbmetimes  very 
paultry  interefts,  and  the  emiflaries  of 
France  in  all  their  little  courts,  difpofed 

them.  In  fliort  the  princes  of  Germany 
fhewed  no  alarm  at  the  growing  ambi- 
tion and  power  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth, 
but  contributed  to  encourage  one,  and  to 
confirm  the  other.  In  fuch  a ftate  of 
things  the  German  branch  was  little  able 
to  afiift  the  Spanhh  branch  againfi:  France, 
cither  in  the  war  that  ended  by  the  Py- 
renean treaty,  or  in  that  we  are  fpeaking 
of  here,  the  fliort  war  that  began  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-feven,  and 
was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-eight.  But  it  was  not  this  alone 
that  difabled  the  Emperor  from  adting 
with  vigour  in  the  caufe  of  his  family 

then,  nor  that  has  rendered  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  a dead  weight  upon  all  her  allies 
ever  fince.  Bigotry,  and  its  infeparable 
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companion,  cruelty,  as  well  as  the  tyranny 
and  avarice  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  created 
in  thofe  days,  and  has  maintained  in  ours, 
alfnoil  a perpetual  diverfion  of  the  impcr 
rial  arms  from  all  effedual  oppofition  to 
prance.  I mean  to  fpeajc  of  the  troubles 
in  Hungary.  Whatever  they  became  in 
their  progrefs,  they  were  caufed  origir 
nally  by  the  ufurpations  and  perfecutions 
of  the  emperor : and  when  the  Hungar 
rians  were  called  rebels  firft,  they  were 
called  fo  for  no  other  reafon  tlian  this, 
that  they  would  not  be  flaves.  The  do- 
rninion  of  the  emperor  being  lefs  fup^ 
portable  than  that  of  the  Turks,  this  un- 
happy people  opened  a door  tp  the  latter 
to  infcft  the  empire,  inftead  of  making 
their  country  what  it  had  been  before, 
a barrier  againft  the  Ottonun  power, 
prance  became  a fure,  tho  fecret  ally  of 
the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  Hungarians, 
and  has  found  her  account  in  k,  by  keep- 
ing the  emperor  in  perpetual  alarms  oq  ' 
that  fide,  while  Ibe  has  ravaged  the  cm- 
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pirc  and  the  Low  Countries  on  the  other. 
Thus  we  faw,  thirty-two  years  ago,  the 
arms  of  France  and  Bavaria  in  pofleflion 
of  Pallau,  and  the  malcontents  of  Hun- 
gary in  the  fuburbs  of  Vienna.  In  a 
word,  when  Lewis  the  fourteenth  made 
the  firft  eflay  of  his  power,  by  the  war 
of  one  thouland  fix  hundred  and  fixty- 
feven,  and  founded  as  it  were  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe  concerning  his  pretenfions 
on  the  Spanifii  fuccefilon,  he  found  his 
power  to  be  great  beyond  what  his  neigh- 
bours or  even  he  perhaps  thought  it: 
great  by  the  wealth,  and  greater  by  the 
united  fpirit  of  his  people ; greater  ftill 
by  the  ill  policy,  and  divided  interefts 
that  governed  thofe  who  had  a fupcrior 
common  intereft  to  oppofe  him.  He 
found  that  the  members  of  the  triple 
alliance  did  not  fee,  or  feeing  did  not 
think  proper  to  own  that  they  faw,  the 
injuftice,  and  the  confequence  of  his 
pretenfions.  They  contented  themfelves 
{p  give  to  Spain  an  ad  of  guaranty  for 
T 4.  fecuring 
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fccuring  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapclle.  He  knew  even  then 
how  ill  tile  ffuaraiitv  would  be  obferved 
by  two  of  them  at  lead,  by  England  and 
by  Sweden.  The  treaty  itfelf  was  no- 
thing more  than  a compofition  between 
the  bully  and  the  bullied.  Tournay,  and 
Liflc,  and  Doway,  and  other  places  that 
1 have  forgot,  were  yielded  to  him : and 
he  reftored  the  county  of  Burgundy,  ac- 
cording to  the  option  that  Spain  made, 
againfl:  the  intereft  and  the  cxpedlation 
too  of  the  Dutch,  when  an  option  was 
forced  upon  her.  The  king  of  Spain 
compounded  for  his  poffeflion  : but  the 
emperor  compounded  at  the  fame  time 
for  his  fucceffion,  by  a private  eventual 
treaty  of  partition,  which  the  commander 
of  Gremonvillc,  and  the  count  of  Averf- 
berg  figned  at  Vienna.  The  fame  Leo- 
pold, who  exclaimed  fo  loudly  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety  eight 
I againft  any  partition  of  the  Spanifii  mo- 
narchy, and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  that 

which 
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which  England  and  Holland  had  then 
made,  made  one  himfelf  in  one  thouland 
fix  hundred  and  fixty  eight,  with  fo  lit- 
tle regard  to  thefe  two  powers,  that  the 
whole  ten  provinces  were  thrown  into 
the  lot  of  France. 

There  is  no  room  to  wonder  if  fuch 
experience  as  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had 
upon  this  occalion,  and  fuch  a face  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe,  railing  his  hopes,  railed 
his  ambition  : and  if,  in  making  Peace  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  he  meditated  a new 
war,  the  war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  feventy  two ; the  preparations 
he  made  for  it  by  negotiations  in  all 
parts,  by  alliances  wherever  he  found  in- 
grcflion,  and  by  the  increafe  of  his  for- 
ces, were  equally  proofs  of  ability,  in- 
duftry  and  power.  I lhall  not  defcehd 
into  tliefe  particulars : your  lordfhip  will 
find  them  pretty  well  detailed  in  the  me- 
morials of  that  time.  But  one  of  the  al- 
liances he  made  I muA  mention,  tho  I 

mention 
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mention  it  with  the  utmoft  regret  and 
indignation.  England  was  fatally  en-. 
gaged  to  adt  a part  in  this  confpiracy  a- 
gainfl  the  peace  and  the  liberty  of  Eu- 
rope: nay,  againil  her  own  peace  and 
her  own  liberty ; for  a bubble’s  part  it 
was,  equally  wicked  and  impolitic.  For- 
give the  terms  I ufe,  my  lord : none  can 
be  too  ftrong.  The  principles  of  the 
triple  alliance,  juft  and  wife,  and  worthy 
of  a king  of  England,  were  laid  alide. 
Then,  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms 
was  to  be  checked,  the  ten  provinces 
were  to  be  faved,  and  by  faving  them 
die  barrier  of  Holland  was  to  be  prefer- 
»ed.  Now  we  joined  our  councils  and 
our  arms  to  thofe  of  France,  in  a proje<ft 
that  could  not  be  carried  on  at  all,  as  it 
was  eafy  to  forefee  and  as  the  event 
ftiewed,  unlefs  it  was  carried  on  againft 
Spain,  the  emperor,  and  moft  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Dutch ; 
and  which  could  not  be  carried  on  fuc- 
fefefplly,  without  leaving  the  ten  pro^ 
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vinces  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and 
giving  her  pretence  and  opportunity  of 
ravaging  the  empire,  and  Extending  her 
conquefts  on  the  Rhine.  The  medal  of 
Van  Beuninghen,  and  other  pretences 
that  France  took  for  attacking  the  ftates 
of  the  low  countries,  were  ridiculous. 
They  impofed  on  no  one ; and  the  true 
objeQ;  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  was  ma- 
jiifeft  to  all.  But  what  cpuld  a king  of 
England  mean?  Charles  thefecond  had 
reafons  of  refentment  agsinft  the  Dutch, 
and  juft  ones  too  no  doubt.  Among  the 
reft,  it  was  not  eafy  for  him  to  forget  the 
affront  he  had  fuffered  and  the  lofs  he 
had  fuftained,  when,  depending  on  the 
peace  that  was  ready  to  be  iigned,  and 
that  was  figned  at  Breda  in  July,  he  ne- 
gledted  to  fit  out  his  fleet : and  when  that 
of  Holland,  commanded  by  Ruyter,' 
with  Cornelius  De  Wit  on  board  as 
deputy  or  commiffioncr  of  the  ftates, 
burnt  his  fhips  at  Chatham  in  June.  The 
^i^pus  perpetual  edid,  as  it  was  called 

but 
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but  did  not  prove  in  the  event,  agalnft  t!ic 
election  of  a flate-holdcr,  which  Johm 
De  Wit  promoted,  carried,  and  obliged 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  fwcar  to  maintain 
a very  few  days  after  the  condufion  of 
the  peace  at  Breda,  might  be  another 
motive  in  the  bread  of  king  Charles  the 
fecond : as  it  was  certainly  a pretence  of 
revenge  on  the  Dutch,  or  at  lead  on  the 
De  Wits  and  the  Louvedcin  fadion 
that  ruled  almod  defpotically  in  that  cona- 
mon-wealth.  But  it  is  plain  that  neither 
thefe  reafons,  nor  others  of  a moreantient 
date,  determined  him  to  this  alliance 
with  France  ; fincc  he  contraded  the  tri- 
ple alliance  within  four  or  five  months 
after  the  two  events,  I have  mentioned , 
happened.  What  then  did  he  mean  ? 
Did  he  mean  to  acquire  one  of  the  feven 
provinces,  and  divide  them,  as  the  Dutch 
had  twice  treated  for  the  divifion  of  the 
ten,  with  France ? I believe  not;  but  this 
I believe,  that  his  inclinations  were  fa- 
vourable to  the  popilh  intered  in  general, 
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and  that  he  meant  to  make  himfelf  more 
abfolute  at  home  > that  he  thought  it  ne- 
ceiTary  to  this  end  to  humble  the  Dutch, 
to  reduce  their  power,  and  perhaps  tQ 
change  the  form  of  their  government  j to 
deprive  his  fubjefts  of  the  correfpondet^e 
with  a neighbouring  proteflant  and  free 
ftate,  and  of  all  hope  of  fuccour  and  fupr 
port  from  thence  in  their  oppofition  to 
him  j in  a word  to  abett  the  dcligns  of 
France  on  the  continent,  that  France 
might  abett  his  deiigns  on  his  own  king- 
dom. This  I fay  I believe,  and  this  I 
fhould  venture  to  affirm  j if  I had  in  my 
hands  to  produce,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
quote,  the  private  relations  I have  red 
formerly,  drawn  up  by  thofe,who  were 
no  enemies  to  fuch  defigns,  and  on  the 
authority  of  thofe  who  were  parties- to 
them.  But  whatever  king  Charles  the 
fecond  meant,  certain  it  is,  that  his  con- 
dud:  eftabliflied  the  fuperiority  of  France 
in  Europe. 
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• Bot  this  charge  however  muft  not  be 
confined  to  him  alone.  Thofe  who  were 
nearer  the  daftger,  thofe  who  Were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  immediate  attacks  of  France^ 
and  even  thofe  who  were  her  rivals  for 
the  fame  fucoefBod,  having  either  afliffed 
her,  or  engaged  to  remain  neuters.  A 
ftrarvge  fatality  prevailed,  and  produced 
fuch  a conjunfture  as  can  hardly  be  pa- 
rallelled in  hiftory.  Your  lordfhip  wili 
obferve  with  arftonifhment,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  one  dioufand  fbr 
hundred  and  feventy  two,  all  the  neigh- 
bours of  France  a^ng.  as  if  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  her,  and  fonle  as  if 
they  had  much  to  hope,  by  helping  her 
to  opprefs  the  Dutch  and  ftiaiing  with 
her  the  fpoils  of  that  common-wealth/ 
Dclcnda  eft  Carthago,  was  the  cry  in 
England,  and  feemed  too  a nKtxim  on 
tke  continent. 
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In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  you 
will  obfcrve  that  all  thcfe  powers  took  the 
alarm,  and  began  to  unite  in  oppofition  to 
France.  Even  England  thought  it  time  to 
interpofe  in  favour  of  the  Dutch.  The 
confequ^ces  of  this  alarm,  of  this  fud- 
den  turn  in  the  policy  of  Europe,  and  of 
that  which  happened  by  the  malTacre  of 
the  De  Wits,  and  th6  elevation  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  the  government  of 
the  feven  provinces,  laved  thele  provin- 
ces, and  Hopped  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the 
arms  of  France.  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
indeed  furprifed  the  feven  provinces  ii» 
this  war,  as  he  had  furprifed  the  ten  in 
that  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  &xtf 
feven,  and  ravaged  defencelefs  countries 
with  arnaies  fufficient  to  conquer  them,  if 
they  had  been  prepared  to  refill.  In  the 
war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  two,  he  had  little  lefs  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  on  foot, 
befides  the  bodies  of  Englilb,  Swifs,  Ita- 
lians, 
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lians,  and  Swedes,  that  amounted  to  thir-* 
ty  or  forty  thoufand  more.  With  this 
mighty  force  he  took  forty  places  in  forty 
days,  impofed  extravagant  conditions  of 
peace,  played  the  monarch  a little  while 
at  Utrecht ; and  as  foon  as  the  Dutch  re- 
covered from  their  confternation,  and,  a- 
nimatcd  by  the  example  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  hopes  of  fuccour,  refufed 
thefe  conditions,  he  went  back  to  Ver- 
failles,  and  left  his  generals  to  carry  on 
his  enterprize : which  they  did  with  fo 
little  fuccefs,  that  Grave  and  Maellricht 
alone  remained  to  him  of  all  the  boafled 
conquefts  he  had  made  ; and  even  thefe 
he  offered  two  years  afterwards  to  reftore, 
if  by  that  concefhon  he  could  have  pre- 
vailed on  the  Dutch  at  that  time  to  make 
peace  with  him.  But  they  were  not  yet 
difpofed  to  abandon  their  allies  ; for  allies 
now  they  had.  The  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Spain  had  engaged  in  the  quar- 
rel againft  France,  and  many  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire  had  done  the  fame. 
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Not  all.  The  Bavarian  continued  oblli- 
nate  in  his  neutrality,  and,  to  mention  no 
more,  the  Swedes  made  a great  diverlion 
in  favour  of  France  in  the  empire  j where 
the  duke  of  Hanover  abetted  their  de- 
figns  as  much  as  he  could,  for  he  was  a 
zealous  partifan  of  France,  tho  the  other 
princes  of  his  houfe  afted  for  the  com- 
mon caufe.  1 defeend  into  no  more  par- 
ticulars. The  war  that  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth kindled  by  attacking  in  fo  violent 
a manner  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  and 
by  making  fo  arbitrary  an  ufe  of  his  firft 
fuccefs,  became  gener^,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  on  the 
upper  and  lower  Rhine,  in  Denmark, 
in  Sweden,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Ger- 
many belonging  to  thefe  two  crowns,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Ocean,  and  the 
Baltic.  France  fupported  this  war  with 
advantage  on  every  fide  : and  when  your 
lordftiip  confiders  in  what  manner  it  was 
carried  on  againfi:  her,  you  will  not  be 
furprifed  that  ihe  did  fo.  Spain  had  fpirit, 
Vo  L.  I.  U but 
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but  too  little  ftrcngth  to  maintain  her 
power  in  Sicily,  where  Meflina  had  re- 
volted ; to  defend  her  frontier  on  that 
fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  refift  the 
great  efforts  of  the  French  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  empire  was  divided; 
and,  even  among  the  princes  who  adle'd 
againfl  France,  there  was  neither  union 
in  their  councils,  nor  concert  in  their 
projedls,  nor  order  in  preparations,  nor 
vigour  in  execution  : and,  to  fay  the  truth, 
there  was  not,  in  the  whole  confederacy, 
a man  whofe  abilities  could  make  him  a 
match  for  the  prince  of  Conde  or  the 
marfhal  of  Turenne;  nor  many  who 
were  in  any  degree  equal  to  Luxem- 
burg, Crequi,  Schomberg,  and  other 
generals  of  inferior  note,  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  France.  The  emperor  took 
this  very  time-  to  make  new  invafions  on 
the  liberties  of  Hungary,  and  to  opprefs 
his  proteftant  fiibjedls.  The  prince  of 
Orange  alone  afted  with  invincible  firm- 
nefs,  like  a patriot,  and  a hero.  Neither 
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the  fedudtions  of  France  nor  thofe  of  Eng-* 
land,  neither  the  temptations  of  ambition 
nor  thofe  of  private  intereft,  could  make 
him  fwerve  from  the  true  intereft  of  his 
country,  nor  from  the  common  intereft 
of  Europe.  He  had  raifed  more  fieges, 
and  loft  more  battles,  it  was  faid,  than 
any  general  of  his  age  had  done.  Be  it 
ib.  But  his  defeats  were  manifeftly  due 
in  great  meafure  to  circumftances  inde- 
pendent on  him  : and  that  fpirit,  which 
even  thefe  defeats  could  not  deprefs,  was 
all  his  own.  He  had  difficulties  in  his 
own  commonwealth;  the  governors  of  the 
Spaniffi  Low  Countries  crofted  his  mea- 
fures  fometimes ; the  German  allies  dif- 
appointed  and  broke  them  often : and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  was  frequently 
betrayed.  He  was  fo  perhaps  even  by 
SoucHES,  the  imperial  general ; a French- 
man according  to  Bayle,  and  a penftoner 
«f  Louvois  according  to  common  report, 
and  very  ftrong  appearances.  He  had 
not  yet  credit  and  authority  fufficient  to 
U 2 make 
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make  him  a ceatre  of  union  to  a whole 
confederacy,  the  foul  tliat  animated  and 
direded  Co  great  a body.  He  came  to  be 
Rich  afterwards  •,  but  at  the  time  fpoken 
of  he  could  not  take  fo  great  a pact  upon 
him.  No  other  prince  or  general  was 
equal  to  k : and  the  coafequences  of  thi» 
defed  appeared  almoft  in  every  operation. 
France  was  furrounded  by  a multitude 
of  enemies,  all  intent  to  demolHh  her 
power.  But,  like  the  builders  of  Babel, 
they  fpoke  different  languages  : and  as- 
thofe  could  not  build,  thefc  could  not 
demolish,  for  want  of  underflaading  one 
another.  France  improved  this  advan- 
tage by  her  arms,  and  more  by  her  ne- 
gotiations. Nimcghcn  was,  after  Cologn, 
the  fccne  of  thefc.  England  was  the  me- 
diating power,  and  1 know  not  whether 
our  Charles  the  ftcond  did  not  ferve  her 
purpofes  more  ufcfully  in  the  latter,  and 
under  the  charader  of  mediator,  than 
he  did  or  could  have  done  by  joining 
bis  anas  to  her’s,  and  adiog  as  her  ally. 
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Tte  Dutch  were  induced  to  fign  a treaty 
with  him,  that  broke  the  confederacy, 
and  gave  great  advantage  to  Frances  for 
the  purport  of  it  was  to  oblige  France 
and  Spain  to  make  peace  on  a plan  to  be 
propofed  to  them,  and  no  mention  was 
made  in  it  of  the  other  allies  diat  I remem- 
ber. The  Dutch  Were  glad  to  get  out 
of  an  expenfive  war.  France  promifed' 
to  reftore  Maellricht  to  them,  and  Maef- 
tricht  was  the  only  place  that  remained 
unrecovered  of  all  they  had  loft.  They 
dropped  Spain  at  Nimeghen  as  they  had 
dropped  France  at  Munfter;  but  many 
drcumftances  concurred  to  give  a much 
worfe  grace  to  their  abandoning  of  Spain, 
tlaan  to  their  abandoning  of  France.  X 
need  not  fpccify  them  : this  only  I would 
obferve.  When  they  naade  a feparatc 
peace  at  Munllser,  they  left  an  ally  who 
was  in  condition  to  carry  on  the  war  a-  - 
lone  with  advantage,  and  they  prefumed 
to  impofe  no  terms  upon  him : when' 
they  made  a feparate  peace  at  Nime- 
U 3 fihen. 
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ghen,  they  abandoned  an  ally  who  was 
in  no  condition  to  carry  on  the  war  alone, 
and  who  was  reduced  to  accept  whatever 
terms  the  common  enemy  preferibed. 
In  their  great  didrefs  in  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  feventy  three,  they  enga- 
ged to  reftore  Maeftricht  to  the  Spani- 
ards as  foon  as  it  fiiould  be  retaken  : it 
was  not  retaken,  and  they  accepted  it  for 
themfelves  as  the  price  of  the  feparate 
peace  they  made  with  France.  The 
Dutch  had  engaged  farther,  to  make  nei- 
ther peace  nor  truce  witli  the  king  of 
France,  till  that  prince  confented  to  re-, 
{lore  to  Spain  all  he  had  conquered  fince 
the  Pyrenean  treaty.  But  far  from  keep- 
ing this  promife  in  any  tolerable  degree, 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  acquired  by  the 
plan  impofed  on  Spain  at  Nimeghen,  be- 
fides  the  county  of  Burgundy,  fo  many 
other  countries  and  towns  on  the  fide  of 
the  ten  Spanilh  provinces,  that  thefe, 
added  to  the  peaces  he  kept  of  thofe 
which  had  been  yielded  to  him  by  the 
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treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapellc  (for  fome  of 
little  confequence  he  reftorcd)  put  into 
his  hands  the  principal  ftrength  of  that 
barrier,  againft  which  we  goaded  our- 
felves  almoft  to  death  in  the  laft  great 
w'ar;  and  made  good  the  faying  of  the 
marlhal  of  Schomberg,  that  to  attack 
this  barrier  was  to  take  the  beaft  by  bis 
horns.  I know  very  well  what  may  be 
faid  to  cxcufe  the  Dutch..  The  emperor 
was  more  intent  to  tyrannize  his  fubjedts 
on  one  fide  than  to  defend  them  on  the 
other.  He  attempted  little  againft  France, 
and  the  little  he  did  attempt  was  ill  or- 
dered, and  worfe  executed.  The  aflift- 
ance  of  the  princes  of  Germany  was 
often  uncertain,  and  always  expenfive. 
Spain  was  already  indebted  to  Holland 
for  great  fums  j greater  ftill  muft  be  ad- 
vanced to  her  if  the  war  continued  : and 
experience  fhewed  that  France  was  able, 
and  would  continue,  to  prevail  againft  her 
prefent  enemies.  The  triple  league  had 
ftopped  her  progrefs  and  obliged  her  to 
U 4 abandoc 
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abandon  the  county  of  Burgundy  > but 
Sweden  was  now  engaged  in  the  war  on 
the  fide  of  France,  as  England  had  been 
in  the  beginning  of  it : and  England  was 
now  privately  favourable  to  her  interefts, 
as  Sweden  had  been  in  the  beginning  of 
it.  The  whole  ten  provinces  would  have 
been  fubdued  in  the  courfe  of  a few  cam- 
paigns more  : and  it  was  better  fisr  Spain 
and  the  Dutch  too,  that  part  (hould  be 
faved  by  accepting  a fort  of  compofition» 
than  the  whole  be  rifqued  by  refufing  it. 
This  might  be  alledged  to  excufe  the 
condudl  of  the  States  General,  in  impo- 
fing  hard  terms  on  Spain;  in  making 
none  for  their  other  allies,  and  in  figning 
alone  : by  which  fteps  they  gave  France 
an  opportunity  that  Ihe  improved  with 
great  dexterity  of  management,  the  op- 
portunity of  treating  with  the  confede- 
rates one  by  one,  and  of  beating  them 
by  detail  in  the  cabinet,  if  P may  fo  fay, 
as  fhc  had  often  done  in  the  field.  I lhall 
not  compare  thefe  reafi>ns,  which  were 
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but  too  well  founded  In  fSft,  and  muft 
appear  plaufible  at  leaft,  with  other  con- 
fiderations  that  might  be,  and  were  at 
the  time,  infiiled  upon.  I confine  myfelf 
to  a few  obfervations,  which  every  know- 
ing and  impartial  man  muft  admit  Your 
lordfliip  Will  obferve  firft  that  the  fatal 
principle  of  compounding  with  Lewis 
the  fourteenth,  from  the  time  that  his 
pretenfions,  his  power,  and  the  ufe  he 
made  of  it,  began  to  threaten  Europe, 
prevailed  ftill  more  at  Nimeghen  than  it 
had  prevailed  at  Aix  : fo  that  altho  he 
did’  not  obtain  to  the  full  all  he  attempted, 
yet  the  dominions  of  France  were  by  com- 
mon confent,  on  every  treaty,  more  and 
more  extended  j her  barriers  on  all  fides 
were  more  and  more  ftrcngthencd  j thofb 
of  her  neighbours  were  more  and  more 
weakened  j and  that  power,  which  was 
to  afiert  one  day,  againft  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope the  pretended  rights  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  to  the  Spanilh  monarchy,  was 
more  and  more  eflablifhed,  and  rendered 
3 truly 
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truly  formidable  in  fuch  hands  at  leaft, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  firft  eighteen 
years  of  the  period.  Your  lordlhip  will 
pleafe  to  obferve,  in  the  fecond  place,  that 
the  extreme  weaknefs  of  one  branch  of 
Auftria,  and  the  miferable  conduit  of 
both  j the  poverty  of  fome  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  the  difunion,  and,  to 
fpcak  plainly,  the  mercenary  policy  of  all 
of  them  j in  fiiort,  the  confined  views, 
the  falfe  notions,  and,  to  fpeak  as  plainly 
of  my  own  as  of  other  nations,  the  ini- 
quity of  the  councils  of  England,  not 
only  hindred  the  growth  of  this  power 
from  being  flopped  in  time,  but  nurfed 
h up  into  ftrength  almoft  infuperahle  by 
any  future  confederacy.  A third  obfer- 
vation  is  this.  If  the  excufes  made  for 
the  conduit  of  the  Dutch  at  Nimeghen 
arc  not  fufficient,  they  too  muft  come  in 
for  their  fliare  in  this  condemnation  even 
after  the  death  of  tlie  De  Wits  ; as  they 
were  to  be  condemned  moft  juftly,  du- 
ring that  adminiftration,  for  abetting  and 
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favouringFrance.  Ifthefe  excufes,  ground- 
ed on  their  inability  to  purfue  any  longer 
a war,  the  principal  profit  of  which  was 
to  accrue  to  their  confederates,  for  that 
was  the  cafe  after  the  year  one  thoufandfix 
hundred  and  feventy-three,  or  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-four,  and  the 
principal  burden  of  which  was  thrown 
on  them  by  their  confederates  ; if  thefc 
are  fufficient,  they  fhould  not  have  adted, 
for  decency’s  fake  as  well  as  out  of  good 
policy,  the  part  they  did  adt  in  one  thou-* 
fand  feven  hundred  and  eleven  and  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  to- 
wards the  late  queen,  who  had  com- 
plaints of  the  fame  kind,  in  a much  higher 
degree  and  with  circumftances  much 
more  aggravating,  to  make  of  them,  of 
the  emperor,  and  of  all  the  princes  of 
Germany  j and  who  was  fer  from  treat- 
ing them  and  their  other  allies  at  that 
time,  as  they  treated  Spain  and  their 
other  allies  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
god  fpventy-eight.  Immediately  after  the 
. . Dutch 
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Dutch  had  made  their  peace,  that  of 
Spain  was  figned  wkh  France.  The  em- 
peror’s treaty  with  this  crown  and  that 
of  Sweden  was  concluded  in  the  follow- 
ing year ; and  Lewis  £he  fourteenth  be- 
ing now  at  liberty  to  aflift  his  ally,  whilft 
he  had  tied  up  the  powers  with  whom 
he  had  treated  from  atillling  thtirs,  he 
foon  forced  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
the  elcdor  of  Brandenburg  to  reftore  all 
they  had  taken  from  the  Swedes,  and  tef 
conclude  the  peace  of  the  north.  In  all 
thefe  treaties  he  gave  the  law,  and  he 
was  now  at  the  highell  point  of  his  gran- 
deur. He  continued  at  this  point  for  fe- 
▼eral  years,  and  in  this  height  of  his 
power  he  prepared  thofe  alliances  againft 
it,  under  the  weight  of  which  he  was  at 
laft  well-nigh  oppreffed  j and  might  havd 
been  reduced  as  low  as  the  general  inte- 
reft  of  Europe  required,  if  fome  of  the  . 
caufes  which  worked  now  had' not  conti- 
nued to  work  in  his  favour,  and  if  his 
•netnies  had  not  proved,  in  their  turn  of 
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fortune,  as  infatiable  as  profperity  had 
rendered  him. 

After  he  had  made  peace  with  all 
the  powers  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
war,  he  continued  to  vex  both  Spain  and 
the  empire,  and  to  extend  his  conquefts 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  the  Rhine, 
both  by  the  pen  and  the  fword.  He  e- 
re^cd  the  chambers  of  Mete  and  of  Bri-» 
fach,  where  his  own  fubje€ls  were  pro- 
iecutors,  witnefles,  and  judges  all  at  once. 
Upon  the  decifions  of  thefe  tribunals,  he 
feized  into  his  own  hands,  under  the  no- 
tion of  dependencies  and  the  pretence  of 
reunions,  whatever  towns  or  diftridts  of 
country  tempted  his  ambition,  or  fuit- 
ed  his  conveniency : and  added  by  thele 
and  by  other  means,  in  the  midi);  of 
peace,  more  territories  to  thofe  the  late 
treaties  had  yielded  to  him,  than  he  could 
have  got  by  continuing  the  War.  He 
afted  afterwards  in  the  fupport  of  all 
this,  without  any  bounds  or  limits.  His 
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glory  was  a reafon  for  attacking  Holland 
in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-* 
two,  and  his  conveniencya  reafon  for  many 
of  the  attacks  he  made  on  others  after- 
wards. He  took  Luxemburg  by  force^ 
he  ftole  Stralburg,  he  bought  Cafal,  and 
whilft  he  waited  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring to  his  femily  the  crowii  of  Spain, 
he  was  not  without  thoughts  nor  hopes 
perhaps  of  bringing  into  it  the  imperial 
crown  likewife.  Some  of  the  cruelties 
fie  exercifed  in  the  empire  may  be  alcrib- 
ed  to  his  difappointment  in  this  view : I 
&y  fome  of  them,  becaufe  in  the  war 
that  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeghen, 
l\c  had  already  exercifed  many.  Tho  the 
French  writers  endeavour  to  Aide  over 
them,  to  palliate  them,  and  to  impute 
them  particularly  to  the  Fnglifh  that 
were  In  their  fervice;  for  even  this  one  of 
their  writers  has  the  front  to  advance : 
yet  thefe  cruelties,  unheard  of  among  ci-  * 
vilized  nations,  mull  be  granted  to  have 
been  ordered  by  the  councils,  and  cxc- 
I cuted 
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cuted  by  the  arms  of  France,  in  the  Pa- 
latinate, and  in  other  parts. 

> 

If  Lewis  the  fourteenth  could  have 
contented  himfelf  with  the  acquilitions 
that  were  confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaties 
of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy- 
cight,  and  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
feventy-nine,  and  with  the  authority  and 
reputation  which  he  then  gained ; it  is 
plain  that  he  would  have  prevented  the 
alliances  that  were  afterwards  formed  a- 
gainft  him  j and  that  he  might  have  re- 
gained his  credit  amongft  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  where  he  had  one  family-al- 
liance by  the  marriage  of  his  brother 
to  the  daughter  of  the  eledfor  Palatine, 
and  another  by  that  of  his  fon  to  the 
filler  of  the  eledlor  of  Bavaria,  where 
Sweden  was  clofely  attached  to  him,  and 
where  the  fame  principles  of  private  intc- 
reft  would  have  foon  attached  others  as. 
clofely.  He  might  have  remained  not 
only  the  principal,  but  the  diredling  pow- 
er 
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cr  of  Europe,  and  have  held  this  rank 
with  all  the  glory  imaginable,  till  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  fome  other 
objefl  of  great  ambition,  had  determi- 
ned him  to  aft  Another  part.  But  in- 
Bead  of  this,  he  continued  to  vex  and 
provoke  all  thofe  who  were,  unhappily 
for  them,  his  neighbours,  and  that  in 
many  inftances  for  trifles.  An  example 
of  this  kind  occurs  to  me.  On  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  he  feized 
that  little  inconflderable  dutchy,  without 
any  regard  to  the  indifputable  right  of 
the  kings  of  Sweden,  to  the  ferviccs  that 
crown  had  rendered  him,  or  to  Ac  want 
he  nu^t  have  of  that  alliance  hereafter. 
The  confequcnce  was,  that  Sweden  en- 
tered with  Ae  emperor,  Ac  king  of 
Spain,  Ae  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  and  Ac 
States  General,  into  the  alliance  of  gua- 
ranty, as  it  was  called,  about  Ae  ycaf 
one  Aoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty 
Aree,  and  into  Ae  fiunous  league  of 
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Aufburg,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  eighty-fix. 

Since  I have  mentioned  this  league, 
and  fince  we  may  date  from  it  a more 
general,  and  more  concerted  oppofition 
to  France  than  there  had  been  before  j 
give  me  leave  to  recal  fome  of  the  ,re- 
fledlions  that  have  prefented  themfelves 
to  my  mind,  in  confidering  what  1 have 
red,  and  what  I have  heard  related,  con- 
cerning the  palTages  of  that  time.  They 
will  be  of  ufe  to  form  our  judgment 
concerning  later  palTages.  If  the  king 
of  France  became  an  objed:  of  averfioa 
on  account  of  any  invafions  he  made,  any 
deviations  from  public  faith,  any  barba- 
rities exercifed  where  his  arms  prevailed, 
or  the  perfecution  of  his  proteftant  fub- 
jedls ; the  emperor  deferved  to  be  fuch 
an  objedi,  at  leaft  as  much  as  he,  on  the 
fame  accounts.  The  emperor  was  fo 
too,  but  with  this  difference  relatively 
to  the  political  fyftem  of  the  weft.  The 
VoL.  I.  X ‘ Aur 
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Auftrian  ambition  and  bigotry  exerted 
themfelves  in  diflant  countries,  whofe 
interefts  were  not  confidered  as  a part  of 
this  fyftem;  for  otherwife  there  would 
have  been  as  much  reafon  for  aflifting 
the  people  of  Hungary  and  of  Tranlylva- 
nia  againft  the  emperor,  as  there  had 
been  formerly  for  aflifting  the  people  of 
the  feven  united  provinces  againft  Spain, 
or  as  there  had  been  lately  for  aflifting 
them  againft  France:  but  the  ambition 
and  bigotry  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
were  exerted  in  the  Low  Countries,  on 
the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  in  the 
very  midft  of  this  fyftem,  if  I may  lay  Ib^ 
and  with  fuccefs  that  could  not  fail  to 
fubvert  it  in  time.  The  power  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  that  had  been  feared 
too  long,  was  feared  no  longer : and  that 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  by  having  been 
feared  too  late,  was  now  grown  terrible. 
The  emperor  was  fo  intent  on  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  his  abfolutc  power  in  Hun-< 
gary,  that  he  expofed  the  empire  doubly 
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to  defolation  and  ruin  for  the  fake  of  it. 
He  left  the  frontier  almoft  quite  defence- 
Jefs  on  the  fide  of  the  Rhine,  againft  the 
inroads  and  ravages  of  France,  and  by 
(hewing  no  mercy  to  the  Hungarians  nor 
keeping  any  faith  with  them,  he  forced 
that  miferable  people  into  alliances  with 
the  Turk,  who  invaded  the  empire  and 
befieged  Vienna.  Even  this  event  had 
no  effect  upon  him.  Your  lordfliip  will 
find,  that  Sobieski  king  of  Poland,  who 
had  forced  the  Turks  to  raife  the  fiege, 
^nd  had  fixed  the  imperial  crown  that 
tottered  on  his  head,  could  not  prevail 
on  him  to  take  thofe  meafures  by  which 
alone  it  was  poflible  to  cover  the  empire, 
to  fecure  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  re- 
duce that  power  who  was  probably  one 
day,  to  difpute  with  him,  this  prince’s 
fur  iGon.  Tekeli  and  the  malcontents 
made  fuch  demands  as  none  but  a ty- 
rant could  refufe,  the  prefervation  of 
their  antient  privileges,  liberty  of  confei- 
poce,  the  convocation  of  a free  diet  or 
X 2 parliament, 
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parliament,  and  others  of  lefs  impor- 
tance. All  was  in  vain.  The  war  con- 
tinued with  them,  and  with  the  Turks, 
and  France  was  left  at  liberty  to  pufli 
her  enterprizes  almoft  without  oppofi- 
tion,  againft  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries.  The  diftrefs  in  both  was  fo 
great,  that  the  Hates  general  faw  no 
other  expedient  for  Hopping  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  French  arms,  than  a ccffi- 
tion  of  hoHilities,  or  a truce  of  twenty 
years  j wliich  they  negotiated,  and  which 
was  accepted  by  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Spain,  on  the  terms  that  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  thought  fit  to  offer.  By 
thefc  terms  he  xvas  to  remain  in  full  and 
quiet  pofTeffion  of  all  he  had  acquired 
fince  the  years  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-eight,  and  one  thoufimd  fix 
hundred  and  feventy-nine ; among  which 
acquifitions  that  of  Luxemburg  and  that 
of  Strafljurg  were  comprehended.  The 
conditions  of  this  truce  were  fo  advanta- 
geous to  France,  that  all  her  intrigues 
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Averc  employed  to  obtain  a definitive 
treaty  of  peace  upon  the  fame  conditions. 
But  this  was  neither  the  intereft  nor  the 
intention  of  the  other  contradling  pow- 
ers. The  imperial  arms  had  been  very 
fuccefsful  againft  the  Turks.  This  fuc- 
cefs,  as  well  as  the  troubles  that  followed 
upon  it  in  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  at 
the  Porte,  gave  reafonable  expedtation 
of  concluding  a peace  on  that  fide  : and, 
this  peace  concluded,  the  emperor  and 
the  empire  and  the  king  of  Spain  would 
have  been  in  a much  better  pofture  to 
treat  with  France.  With  thefe  views 
that  were  wife  and  juft,  the  league  of 
Aulburg  was  made  between  the  empe- 
ror, the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden  as 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  other 
circles  and  princes.  This  league  was 
purely  defenfive.  An  exprefs  article  de- 
clared it  to  be  fo : and  as  it  had  no  other 
regard,  it  was  not  only  conformable  to 
the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  the  pradlicc  of  all  nations, 
X 3 but 
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but  even  to  the  terms  of  the  aft  of  trued 
fo  lately  concluded.  This  pretence  there- 
fore for  breaking  the  truce,  feizing  the 
eleftorate  of  Cologne,  invading  the  Pala- 
tinate, beficging  Philiplburg,  and  carry- 
ing unexpefted  and  undeclared  war  into 
the  empire,  could  not  be  fupported : nor 
is  it  pofiible  to  read  the  reafons  publiflied 
by  France  at  this  time,  and  dfawn  frorn 
lier  fears  of  the  imperial  power,  with- 
out laughter.  As  little  pretence  wa3 
there  to  complain,  that  the  emperor  re- 
fufed  to  convert  at  once  the  truce  into 
a definitive  treaty  ; fince  if  he  had  done 
fo,  he  would  have  confirmed  in  a lump, 
and  without  any  difeuffion,  all  the  arbi- 
trary decrees  of  thofe  chambers,  or  courts, 
that  France  had  erefted  to  cover  her 
ufurpations  j and  would  haive  given  up  al- 
mofi;  a fixth  part  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  that  France  one  way  or  other 
had  pofiefied  herfelf  of.  The  pretenfions 
of  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans  on  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  her  father,  and  her  brother,  which 
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Were  difputed  by  the  then  elcftor  Pala- 
tine and  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  empire,  af- 
forded as  little  pretence  for  beginning  this 
war,  as  any  of  the  former  allegations. 
The  exclufion  of  the  cardinal  of  Furften- 
berg,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  arch* 
biftiopric  of  Cologne,  was  capable  of  be- 
ing aggravated  : but  even  in  this  cafe  his 
moft  chriftian  majcfty  oppofcd  his  judg- 
ment and  his  authority  againft  the  judg- 
ment and  authority  of  that  holy  father, 
whofe  eldeft  fon  he  was  proud  to  be 
called.  In  ftiort,  the  true  reafon  why 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  began  that  cruel 
war  with  the  empire,  two  years  after  he 
had  concluded  a celTation  of  hoftilitics  for 
twenty,  was  this : he  refolvcd  to  keep 
what  he  had  got  j and  therefore  he  re- 
folved  to  encourage  the  Turks  to  conti- 
nue the  war.  He  did  this  effedlually,  by 
invading  Germany  at  the  very  inftant 
when  the  Sultan  was  fuing  for  peace. 
Notwithftanding  this,  ^e  Turks  were  in 
X 4 treaty 
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treaty  again  the  following  year : and  gootJ 
policy  Ihould  have  obliged  the  emperor^ 
iince  he  could  not  liope  to  carry  on  this 
war  and  that  againft  France  at  the  fame 
time,  with  vigour  and  effeft,  to  conclude 
a peace  with  the  leaft  dangerous  enemy  of 
the  two.  The  decifion  of  his  difputes 
■with  France  could  not  be  deferred,  his 
defigns  againft  the  Hungarians  were  in 
part  accompliftied,  for  his  fon  was  de- 
clared king,  and  the  fettlement  of  that 
crown  in  his  family  was  made,  and  the 
reft  of  thefe  as  well  as  thofe  that  he 
formed  againft  the  Turks  might  be  de- 
ferred. But  the  councils  of  Vienna  judg- 
ed differently,  and  infifted  even  at  this 
critical  moment  on  the  moft  exorbitant 
terms ; on  fome  of  fuch  a nature,  that 
the  Turks  fhewed  more  humanity  and  a 
better  fenfe  of  religion  in  refufing,  than 
they  in  afking  them.  Thus  the  war 
went  on  in  Hungary,  and  proved  a con- 
ftantdiverfion  in  favour  of  France,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  that  which  Lewi$. 
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tVie  fourteenth  began  at  this  time;  for 
the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  was  pofterior  to 
that  of  Ryfwic.  The  Empire,  Spain, 
England,  'and  Holland  engaged  in  the 
war  with  France  : and  on  them  the  em- 
peror left  the  burden  of  it.  In  the  ftiort 
war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
lixty-feven,  he  was  not  fo  much  as  a 
party,  and  inftead  of  aflifting  the  king 
of  Spain,  which  it  muft  be  owned  he  was 
in  no  good  condition  of  doing,  he  bar- 
gained for  dividing  that  prince’s  fuccef- 
lion,  as  I have  obferved  above.  In  the 
war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-two  he  made  fome  feeble  efforts. 
In  this  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  he  did  Hill  lefs  ; and  in  the 
war  which  broke  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prcfcnt  century  he  did  nothing, 
at  leaft  after  the  firft  campaign  in  Italy, 
and  after  the  engagements  that  England 
and  Holland  took  by  the  grand  alliance. 
In  a word,  from  the  time  that  an  oppo- 
(ition  to  France  became  a common  caufe 
I in 
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in  Europe,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  been 
a clog  upon  it  in  many  inftances,  and  of 
conliderable  afliftancc  to  it  In  none.  The 
acccflion  of  England  to  this  caufe,  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  revolution  of 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  might  have  made  amends,  and  more 
than  amends  one  would  think,  for  this 
defedf,  and  have  thrown  fuperiority  of 
power  and  of  fuccefs  on  the  fide  of  the 
confederates,  with  whom  flie  took  part 
againft  France.  This  ^ fay. might  be 
imagined,  without  over-rating  the  power 
of  England,  or  undervaluing  that  of 
France ; and  it  was  imagined  at  that  time. 
How  it  proved  otherwife  in  the  event  j 
how  France  came  triumphant  out  of  the 
war  that  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic, 
and  tho  ihe  gave  up  a great  deal,  yet 
preferved  the  greateft  and  the  beft  part 
of  her  conquefis  and  acquifitions  made 
fincc  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia,  and  the 
Pyrenees  ; how  flie  acquired  by  the  gift 
of  Spain  that  whole  monarchy  for  one 
3 of 
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of  her  princes,  tho  flie  had  no  reafon  to 
cxpedt  the  leaft  part  of  it  without  a war  at 
one  time,  nor  the  great  lot  of  it  even  by 
a war  at  any  time  j in  fhort,  how  flic 
wound  up  advantageoufly  the  ambitious 
fyftem  (he  had  been  fifty  years  in  weav- 
ing ; how  fhe  concluded  a war  in  which 
(he  was  defeated  on  every  fide,  and  wholly 
exhaufied,  with  little  diminution  of  the 


provinces  and  barriers  acquired  to  France, 
and  with  the  quiet  polTeffion  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  to  a prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon ; all  this,  my  lord,  will  be  the 
fubjeft  of  your  refearches,  when  you 
come  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  laft 


period  of  modern  hiftory. 
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LETTER  VIII. 


*The  fame  fubjeSi  continued  from 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred eighty  eight. 

Your  lordlhlp  wUl  find,  that  the 
objedts  propofed  by  the  alliance 
of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  eighty 
nine  between  the  emperor  and  the  ftates, 
to  which  England  acceded,  and  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  confe- 
deracy then  formed,  were  no  lefs  than  to 
reftore  all  things  to  the  terms  of  the  Weft- 
phalian  and  Pyrenean  treaties,  by  the  war; 
and  to  preferve  them  in  that  ftate  after 
the  war,  by  a defenfive  alliance  and 
guarranty  of  the  fame  confederate  pow- 
ers againfi  France.  The  particular  as 
well  as  general  meaning  of  this  engage- 
ment was  plain  enough  : and  if  it  had 
VoL.  II.  JB  not 
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not  been  fo,  the  fcnfc  of  it  would  have 
been  fufficiently  determined,  by  that 
feparate  article,  in  which  England  and 
Holland  obliged  themfelves  to  aHifl  the 

* houfe  of  Auflria,  in  taking  and  keeping 

* poffefllon  of  the  Spanifti  monarchy, 
‘ whenever  the  cafe  (hould  happen  of  the 
^ death  of  Charles  the  fecond,  without 

‘ lawful  heirs.’  This  engagement  was 
double,  and  thereby  relative  to  the  whole 
political  fyftetn  of  Europe,  alike  aifedted 
by  the  power  and  pretenlions  of  France. 
Jiitherto  the  power  of  France  had  been 
alone  regarded,  and  her  pretetdions  feem- 
^ to  have  been  forgot : or  to  what  pur- 
pofe  fhould  they  have  been  remembered, 
~whiUl  Europe  was  fo  unhappily  conftitut> 
cd,  that  the  dates  atwhofe  expence  fhe  in* 
creafed  her  power,  and  their  friends  and 
allies,  thought  that  they  did  enough 
upon  every  occafion  if  they  made  fomc 
'tolerable  compofitioo  with  her?  They 
who  were  not  in  circumftances  to  refufc 
confirming  prefent,  w'cre  little  likely  to 
. ' take. 
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take  cfFedtual  meafures  againft  future, 
ufurpadons.  But  now  as  the  alarm  was 
greater  than  ever,  by  the  outrages  that 
France  had  committed,  and  the  intrigues 
fhe  had  carried  on  ; by  the  little  regard 
ihe  had  Ihewn  to  public  faith,  and  by 
the  airs  of  authority  fhe  had  aflumed 
twenty  years  together  : fo  was  the  fpirit 
againil  her  raifed  to  an  higher  pitch,  and 
the  means  of  reducing  her  power,  or  at 
lead:  of  checking  it,  were  increafed.  The 
princes  and  ftates  who  had  negleded  or 
favoured  the  growth  of  this  power, 
which  all  of  them  had  done  in  their 
turns,  law  their  error;  faw  the  necelhty 
of  repairing  it,  and  faw  that  unlefs  they 
could  check  the  power  of  France,  by 
uniting  a power  fuperior  to  her’s,  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  hinder  her  from 
fucceeding  in  her  great  defigns  on  the 
Spanifli  fucceffion.  The  court  of  Eng- 
land had  fubmitted  not  many  years  be- 
fore to  abet  her  ufurpations,  and  the 
king  of  England  had  dooped  to  be  her 
B 2 penfi- 
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penfioner.  But  the  crime  was  not  nati-- 
onal.  On  the  contrary,  the  nation  had 
cried  out  loudly  againff  it,  even  whilA  it 
was  committing  : and  as  loon  as  ever  the 
abdication  of  king  James,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the 
throne  of  England  happened,  the  na- 
tion engaged  with  all  imaginable  zeal 
in  the  common  caufe  of  Europe,  to  re- 
duce the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  to 
prevent  her  future  and  to  revenge  her 
paft  attempts ; for  even  a fpirit  of  re- 
venge prevailed,  and  the  war  was  a war 
of  anger  as  well  as  of  intereft. 

Unhappily  this  zeal  was  neither  well 
conducted,  nor  well  feconded.  It  was  zeal 
without  fuccefs,  in  the  firft  of  the  two 
wars  that  followed  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  eighty  eight  ; and  ' 
zeal  without  knowledge,  in  both  of  them. 

I enter  into  no  detail  concerning  the  e- 
vents  of  thefc  two  wars.  This  only  I 
obferve  on  the  firft  of  them,  that  the 
2 treaties 
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treaties  of  Ryfwic  were  far  from  an- 
fwering  the  ends  propofed  and  the  en- 
gagements taken  by  the  firft  grand  alli- 
ance. The  power  of  France,  with  re- 
•fpeft  to  extent  of  dominions  and  ftrength 
of  barrier,  was  not  redneed  to  the  terms 
of  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  no  not  to  thofe 
of  the  treaty  of  Nimeghen.  Lorraini 
was  reftored  indeed  with  very  confidera- 
ble  referves,  and  the  places  taken  or 
ufurped  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine  : 
but  then  Strafbourg  was  yielded  up  abfo- 
lutely  to  France  by  the  emperor,  and  by 
the  empire.  The  concefiions  to  Spain 
were  great,  but  lb  were  the  conquefts 
and  the  encroachments  made  upon  her 
by  France,  fince  the  treaty  of  Nimeghen:; 
and  file  got  little  at  Ryfwic,  I believe 
nothing  more  than  Ihe  had  faved  at  Ni- 
meghen before.  All  thefe  eonceffibns 
however,  as  well  as  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  king  WiLtiAM ; and  othera. 
madc  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  after  he 
had  taken  Ath  and  Barcelona,  even  during 
B 3 the. 
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the  coorfe  of  the  negotiations,  compared 
with  the  loflcs  and  repeated  defeats  of  the 
allies  and  the  ill  ftate  of  the  confederacy, 
Airprized  the  generality  of  mankind,  who 
had  not  been  accuftomed  to  fo  much  mo- 
deration and  gencrofity  on  the  part  of  this 
prince.  But  the  pretenfions  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  on  the  Spanish  fuccelhon, 
remained  the  fame.  Nothing  had  been 
done  to  weaken  them  ; nothing  was  pre- 
pared to  oppofe  them  : and  the  opening 
of  this  fucceflion  was  vifibly  at  hand ; for 
Charles  the  fecond  had  b^n  in  imme- 
diate danger  of  dying  about  this  time. 
His  death  could  not  be  a remote  event : 
and  all  the  good  queen's  endeavours  to  be 
got  with  child  had  proved  ineffedtual. 
The  league  diffolved,  all  the  forces  of 
the  confederates  difperfed,  and  many 
diibanded ; France  continuing  armed,  her 
forces  by  fea  and  land  increafed  and 
held  in  readinefs  to  aft  on  all  fides,  it 
was  plain  that  the  confederates  had 
failed  in  the  firft  objeft  of  the  grand 
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alliance,  that  of  reducing  the  power  of 
France  j by  fucceeding  in  which  alone 
they  could  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
fecond  engagement,  that  of  fecuring  the 
fuccefhon  of  Spain  to  the  houTe  of 
Auftria. 

After  this  peace  what  remained  to  be 
done?  In  the  whole  nature-  of  things 
there  remained  but  three.  To  abandon 
all  care  of  the  Spanifh  fuccelHon  was  one } 
to  compound  with  France  upon  this  fuc> 
ceffion  was  another ; and  to  prepare,  like 
her,  during  the  interval  of  peace  to  make 
an  advantageous  war  whenever  Ch  a R L e s 
the  fecond  (hould  die,  was  a third.  Now 
the  firft  of  thele  was  to  leave  Spain,  and 
in  leaving  Spain,  to  leave  all  Europe  in 
fome  fort  at  the  mercy  of  France : lince 
whatever  difpofition  the  Spaniards  fhould 
make  of  their  crown,  they  were  quite  un- 
able to  fupport  it  againft  France  : hnee 
the  emperor  could  do  little  without  his 
allies ; and  fince  Bavaria,  the  third  pre- 
B 4 tendeci,. 
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tender,  could  do  ftill  lefs,  and  might  find, 
in  fuch  a cafe,  his  account  perhaps  better 
in  treating  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
than  with  that  of  Auflria.  More  needs 
not  be  faid  on  this  head  ; but  on  the 
other  two,  which  I lhall  confider  toge- 
ther, feveral  fads  are  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  feveral  reflexions  ncceflary 
to  be  made. 

We  might  have  counter- worked,  no 
doubt,  in  their  own  methods  of  policy, 
the  councils  of  France,  who  made  peace 
to  diflblve  the  confederacy,  and  great  con- 
ceflions,  with  very  fufpicious  generofity,  to 
gain  the  Spaniards  : we  might  have  waited 
like  them,  that  is  in  arms,  the  death  of 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  have  fortified 
in  the  mean  time  the  difpofitions  of  the 
king,  the  court  and  people  of  Spain,  a- 
gainft  the  pretenfions  of  France  : we 
might  have  made  the  peace,  which  was 
made  fome  time  after  that,  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Turks,  and  have  obliged 

the 
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the  former  at  any  rate  to  have  fccured 
the  peace  of  Hungary,  and  to  have  pre- 
pared, by  thefe  and  other  expedients,  for 
the  war  that  would  inevitably  break  out 
on  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

But  all  fuch  meafures  were  rendered 
impradticable,  by  the  emperor  chiefly. 
Experience  had  Ihewn,  that  the  powers 
who  engaged  in  alliance  with  him  mufl: 
cxpedl  to  take  the  whole  burden  of  his 
caufe  upon  themfelves  ; and  that  Hun- 
gary would  maintain  a perpetual  diver- 
fion  in  favour  of  France,  fince  he  could 
not  refolve  to  lighten  the  tyrannical  yoke 
he  had  eftablifhed  in  that  country  and 
in  Tranfilvania,  nor  his  miniflers  to 
part  with  the  immenfe  conflfcations  they 
had  appropriated  to  themfelves,  Paft 
experience  fhewcd  this  ; and  the  ex- 
perience that  followed  confirmed  it 
very  fatally.  But  further  j there  was 
not  only  little  afliflance  to  be  expedled 
from  him  by  tbofe  who  fhould  engage 
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in  his  quarrel : he  did  them  hurt  of  ano- 
ther kind,  and  deprived  them  of  many 
advanuges  by  falfe  meafures  of  policy 
and  unfkilful  negotiations.  WhiUl  the 
death  of  Charles  the  fccond  was  ez- 
pcdlcd  almoft  daily,  the  court  of  Vienna 
feemed  to  have  forgot  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, and  all  the  pretenfions  on  that 
crown.  When  the  count  d’HARXACH 
was  fent  thither,  the  imperial  councils 
did  fomethmg  worfe.  The  king  of  Spain 
was  ready  to  declare  the  archduke 
Charles  his  fuccefibr } he  was  (tefirous 
to  have  this  young  prince  fent  into  Spain : 
the  bent  of  the  people  was  in  favour 
of  Auftria,  or  it  had  been  fo,  and  m^ht 
have  been  eafily  turned  the  fame  way 
again.  At  court  no  cabal  was  yet  fexmod 
in  favour  of  Bourbon,  and  a very  weak 
intrigue  was  on  foot  in  favour  of  the 
electoral  prince  of  Bavaria.  Not  only 
Charles  might  have  been  <»i  the  fpot 
ready  to  reap  the  fucceflion,  but  a Ger- 
man army  might  have  l^n  there  to  de- 
fend 
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fend  it ; for  the  court  of  Madrid  iniifted 
on  having  twelve  thouiand  of  thefe 
troops,  and  rather  than  not  have  them 
offered  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of 
then»  privately  : becaufe  it  would  have 
been  too  impopular  among  the  Spaniards, 
and  too  prejudicial  to  the  Auftrian  in- 
' tereff,  to  have  had  it  known  that  the 
emperor  declined  the  payment  of  a body 
of  his  own  troops  that  were  demanded 
to  Ihcure  that  monarchy  to  his  fon. 
Thefe  prop9fals  were  half  refuf«l,  and 
half  evaded  : and  in  retiu^  to  the  offer 
of  t^  crown  of  Spain  to  the  arch- 
duke, the  impo'ial  councils  alked  the 
government  of  Milan  for  him.  They 
thought  it  a [>oint  of  deep  policy  to 
fecore  the  Italian  provinces,  and  to  leave 
to  England  and  Holland  the  care  of  the 
Low  Countries,  of  Spain,  and  the  In- 
dies. By  declining  thefe  < propofals  the 
houfe  Auffria  renounced  in  fome  fort 
the  whole  fucceffion : at  leaff  fhe  gave 
England  and  Holland  rcafbns,  whatever 

engage- 
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engagements  thefe  powers  had  taken* 
to  refufe  the  harder  tafk  of  putting  her 
into  pofleffion  by  force;  when  ftie  might, 
and  would  not  procure,  to  the  Engliih 
and  Dutch  and  her  other  allies,  the  eaficr 
talk  of  defending  her  in  this  pofleflion. 

I SAID  that  the  mcafurcs  mentioned 
above  w'ere  rendered  imprafticable  by 
the  emperor ; chiefly,  becaufc  they  were 
rendered  fo  likewife  by  other  circumftan- 
ces  at  the  f.imc  conjundlurc.  A prin- 
cipal one  I lhall  mention,  and  it  lhall 
be  drawn  from  the  Hate  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  difpofition  of  our  peo- 
ple. Let  ns  take  this  up  from  king 
William’s  acceflion  to  our  crown. 
During  the  whole  progrefs  that  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  made  towards  fuch  exorbi- 
tant power,  as  gave  him  well  grounded 
hopes  of  acquiring  at  laft  to  his  family  the 
Spanifli  monarchy,  England  had  been  ei- 
ther an  idle  fpedlator  of  all  that  pa&d  on 
the  continent,  or  a faint  and  uncertain  ally 
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Bgalnft  France,  or  a warm  and  fure  ally 
on  her  fide,  or  a partial  mediator  be- 
tween her  and  the  powers  confederated 
in  their  common  defence.  The  revolu- 
tion produced  as  great  a change  in 
our  foreign  condudt,  as  in  our  domef- 
tic  eilablilhment : and  our  nation  en- 
gaged with  great  fpirit  in  the  war  of 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  eighty  eight. 
But  then  this  fpirit  was  rafh,  prefump- 
tuous,  and  ignorant,  ill  conducted  at 
home,  and  ill  feconded  abroad : all  which 
has  been  touched  already.  We  had  waged 
no  long  wars  on  the  continent,  nor  been 
very  deeply  concerned  in  foreign  confe- 
deracies, fince  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  hiftory  of  Edward  the 
third,  however,  and  of  the  fir  ft  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  of  Henry  the  fixth 
might  have  taught  us  fome  general 
but  ufeful  lefTons,  drawn  from  remote 
times,  but  applicable  to  the  prefent. 
So  might  the  example  of  Henry  the 
eigth,  who  fquandered  away  great  fums 

for 
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for  the  profit  of  taking  a town,  or  the  ho> 
nor  of  having  an  emperor  in  his  pay;  and 
who  divided  afterwards  by  treaty  the  king- 
dom of  France  between  himfeif  and 
CHARX.BS  the  fifth,  with  fuccefs  fo  little 
anfwerable  to  fuch  an  imdertaking,  that  it 
is  hard  to  believe  his  Imperial  and  Englifh 
majefiy  were  both  in  earneft.  If  they  were 
fo,  they  were  both  the  bubbles  of  their 
prefumption.  But  itfeemsmore  likely  that 
Henry  the  eigth  was  bubbled  on  this  oc- 
cafion  by  the  great  hopes  that  Charles 
bdd  out  to  flatter  his  vanity : as  he  had 
been  bubbled  by  his  father-in-law  Fer- 
OXMANP  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
in  the  war  of  Navarre.  But  thefe  reflexi- 
ons were  not  made,  nor  had  we  enough 
confidered  the  example  of  Elisabeth, 
the  lafl  of  our  princes  who  had  made  any 
confiderable  figure  abroad,  and  from 
whom  we  might  have  learned  to  aX  with 
♦igour,  but  to  engage  with  caution,  and 
always  to  proportion  our  afliftance  ac- 
cording to  our  abilities,  and  the  real  nc- 
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ceffities  of  our  allies.  The  frontiers  of 
France  were  now  fo  fortihed,  her  com* 
merce  and  her  naval  force  were  fo  in- 
creafed,  her  armies  were  grown  fo  nu^ 
merous,  her  troops  were  fo  difciplined, 
fo  inured  to  war,  and  lb  animated  by  a 
long  courfe  of  fuccefsful  campaigns,  that 
they  who  looked  on  the  hmation  of  Eu- 
rope could  not  ^ to  fee  how  difficult 
the  enterprize  of  reducing  h^  pow^ 
was  become.  Difficult  as  it  was,  we 
were  obliged,  on  every  account  and  by 
reafons  of  all  kinds,  to  engage  in  it : but 
then  we  fhould  have  engaged  with  more 
forecaft,  and  have  condwfled  ourfelves 
in  the  management  of  it,  not  with  lefs 
alacrity  and  fpirit,  but  with  more  order, 
more  oeconomy,  and  a better  application 
of  our  efforts.  But  they  who  governed 
were  glad  to  engage  us  at  any  rate:  and 
we  ei^red  on  this  great  fchemeof  adlion^ 
as  our  nation  is  too  apt  to  do,  hurried 
on  by  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  day.  1 
have  been  told  by  feyerah  who  w^e  on 
o the 
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the  ftagc  of  the  world  at  this  time,  that 
the  generality  of  our  people  believed  and 
were  encouraged  to  believe,  the  war 
could  not  be  long,  if  the  king  was  vigo- 
roufly  fupported  : and  there  is  a hum- 
drum fpcech  of  a fpcaker  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  I think,  who  humbly  de- 
fired  his  majefty  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  reconquering  his  ancient  dutchy  of 
Aquitain.  We  were  foon  awaked  from 
thefe  gawdy  dreams.  In  feven  or  eight 
years  no  impreffion  had  been  made  on 
France,  that  was  beficged  as  it  were  on 
every  fide : and  after  repeated  defeats  in  the 
Low -Countries  where  king  William 
laid  the  principal  ftrefs  of  the  war,  his 
foie  triumph  was  the  retaking  of  Na- 
mur, that  had  been  taken  by  the  French 
a few  years  before.  Unfuftained  by  fuc- 
ccfs  abroad,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
the  fpirit  flagged  at  home  j nor  that  the 
difcontents  of  thofe  who  were  averfe  to 
the  eftabliOied  government,  uniting  with 
the  far  greater  number  of  thofe  who 
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difliked  the  adminiftration,  inflamed  the 
general  difcontents  of  the  nation,  op- 
prefled  with  taxes,  pillaged  by  ufurers, 
plundered  at  fea,  and  difappointed  at 
land.  As  we  run  into  extrcams  al- 
ways, fome  would  have  continued  this 
war  at  any  rate,  even  at  the  fame  rate : 
but  it  was  not  poflible  they  fliould  pre- 
vail in  fuch  a fituation  of  affairs,  and 
fuch  a difpofition  of  minds.  They  who 
got  by  the  war,  and  made  immenfe 
fortunes  by  the  neceflitics  of  the  pub- 
lic, were  not  fo  numerous  nor  fo 
powerful,  as  they  have  been  fince. 
The  monied  intereft  was  not  yet  a 
rival  able  to  cope  with  the  landed 
intereft,  either  in  the  nation,  or  in 
parliament.  The  great  corporations 
that  had  been  eredted  more  to  ferve 
the  turn  of  party,  than  for  any  'real 
national  ufe,  aimed  indeed  even  then 
at  the  ftrength  and  influence  which  they 
have  fince  acquired  in  the  legiflature  j 
but  they  had  not  made  the  fame  pro- 
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grefs  by  promoting  national  corruption, 
as  they  and  the  court  have  made  lince. 
In  fliort  the  other  extream  prevailed. 
The  generality  of  people  grew  as  fond 
of  getting  out  of  the  war,  as  they 
had  been  of  entering  into  it : and  thus 
far  perhaps,  confidcring  how  it  had 
been  conducted,  they  were  not  much 
to  be  blamed.  But  this  was  not  all ; for 
when  King  William  had  made  the 
peace,  our  martial  fpirit  became  at 
once  fo  pacific,  that  we  feemed  re- 
folved  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent,  at  leaft  to  imploy  our 
arms  no  more  in  the  quarrels  that 
might  arife  tliere ; and  accordingly  we 
reduced  our  troops  in  England  to  feven 
thoufand  men. 

I HAVE  fometimes  confidcred,  in  re* 
fledting  on  thefe  paffages,  what  I fliould 
have  done,  if  I had  fat  in  parliament  at 
that  time  ; and  have  been  forced  to  own 
myfelf,  that  I fliould  have  voted  for  dif- 
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banding  the  army  then ; as  I voted  in  the 
following  parliament  for  ccnfuring  the 
partition  treaties.  I am  forced  to  own 
this,  becaule  I remember  how  imperfedt 
my  notions  were  of  thefituation  of  Europe 
in  that  extraordinary  crilis,  and  how 
much  I (aw  the  true  intereft  of  my  own 
country  in  an  half  light.  But,  my  lord, 
I own  it  with  fome  fhame ; becaufe  in 
truth  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  than 
the  condudi  we  held.  What ! becaufe  we 
had  not  reduced  the  power  of  France  by 
the  war,  nor  excluded  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon from  the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  nor  com- 
pounded with  her  upon  it  by  the  peace  > 
and  becaufe  the  houfe  of  AuBria  had  not 
helped  herfelf,  nor  put  it  into  our  power 
to  help  her  with  more  advantage  and  bet- 
ter profpedl  of  fuccefs — were  we  to  leave 
that  whole  fucceffion  open  to  the  invafions 
of  France,  and  to  fuffer  even  the  contin- 
gency to  fubfift,  of  feeing  thofe  monar- 
chies united  ? What ! becaufe  it  was  be- 
come extravagant,  after  the  trials  fo  lately 
C 2 made. 
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made,  to  think  ourfelves  any  longer  en- 
gaged by  treaty  or  obliged  by  good  policy 
to  put  tlie  houle  of  Auftria  in  pofleflion 
of  the  whole  Spaniih  monarchy,  and  to 
defend  her  in  this  pofTelTion  by  force  of 
arms,  were  we  to  leave  the  whole  at  tlic 
mercy  of  France  ? If  we  were  not  to 
do  fo,  if  we  were  not  to  do  one  of  the 
three  things  that  I faid  above  remained 
to  be  done,  and  if  the  emperor  put  it 
out  of  our  power  to  do  another  of  them 
with  advantage  ; were  we  to  put  it  flill 
more  out  of  our  power,  and  to  wait  un- 
armed for  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Spain  ? In  fine,  if  we  had  not  the  pro- 
fpeftof  difputing  with  France,  fo  fuccefs- 
flilly  as  we  might  have  had  it,  the  Spa- 
nifh  fuccefhon  whenever  it  fhould  be 
open } were  we  not  only  to  fhew  by  dif- 
arming, that  we  would  not  difpute  it  at 
all,  but  to  cenfure  likewife  the  fccond 
of  the  three  things  mentioned  above  and 
which  King  William  put  in  pradlife, 
rile  compounding  with  France,  to  prevent 

if 
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if  poflibic  a warj  in  which  we  were 
averfe  to  engage 

Allow  me- to  puih  thefe  reflexions 
a little  further,  and  to  obferve  to  your 
lordfhip,  that  if  the  propofal  of  fending 
the  archduke  into  Spain  had  been  ac- 
cepted in  time  by  the  imperial  court,  and 
taken  effedt  and  become  a meafurc  of  the 
confederacy,  that  war  indeed  would 
have  been  protrafted  j but  France  could 
not  have  hindered  the  paflage  of  this 
prince  and  his  German  forces,  and  our 
fleet  would  have  b'een  better  employed 
in  efcorting  them,  and  in  covering  the 
coafts  of  Spain  and  of  the  dominions 
of  that  crown  both  in  Europe  and  m 
America,  than  it  was  in  fo  many  un- 
meaning expeditions  from  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue  to  the  end  of  the  war.  France 
indeed  would  have  made  her  utmoff  ef- 
forts to  have  had  fatisfaftion  on  her  pre- 
tenfions,  as  ill  founded  as  they  were.  She 
would  have  ended  that  war,  as  we  begun 
C ^ the 
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the  next,  when  we  demanded  a rcafoni* 
ble  fatisfadlion  for  the  emperor  ; and  tho 
I think  that  the  allies  w'ould  have  had, 
in  very  many  refpedls,  more  advantage 
in  defending  Spain,  than  in  attacking 
France  ; yet,  upon  a fuppofition  that  the 
defence  would  liave  been  as  ill  conducted 
as  the  attack  was,  and  that  by  confe- 
quence,  whether  Charles  the  fecond 
had  lived  to  the  conclufion  of  this  war, 
or  had  died  before  it,  the  war  muft  have 
ended  in  fomc  partition  or  other;  this  par- 
tition would  have  been  made  by  die  Spa- 
niards thcmfelves.  They  had  been  forced 
to  compound  with  France  on  her  former 
prctenfions,  and  they  muft  and  they 
would  have  compounded  on  thefe,  with 
an  Auftrian  prince  on  the  throne,  juft 
as  they  compounded,  and,  probably 
much  better  than  they  compounded,  on 
the  preteniions  we  fupported  againft 
them,  when  diey  had  a prince  of  Bour- 
bon on  their  throne.  France  could  not 
have  diftrefled  the  Spaniards,  nor  have 
3 over- 
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over-run  their  monarchy,  if  they  had 
been  united  ; and  they  would  have  been 
united  in  this  cafe,  and  fupported  by  the 
whole  confederacy,  as  we  diftreiled  both 
France  and  them,  over-run  their  mo- 
narchy in  one  hemifphere,  and  might 
have  done  fo  in  both,  when  they  were 
difunited,  and  fupported  by  France  alone. 
France  would  not  have  adted,  in  fuch 
negotiations,  the  ridiculous  part  which 
the  emperor  adted  in  thofe  that  led  to  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  nor  have  made  her 
bargain  worfe  by  negledling  to  make  it 
in  time.  But  the  war  ending  as  it  did, 
tho  I cannot  fee  how  king  William 
could  avoid  leaving  the  crown  of  Spain 
and  that  entire  monarchy  at  the  diferetion 
of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  otherwife  than 
by  compounding  to  prevent  a new  war, 
he  was  in  no  fort  prepared  to  make  j yet  it 
is  undeniable,  that,  byconfenting  to  a par- 
tition of  their  monarchy,  he  threw  the 
Spaniards  into  the  arms  of  France.  The 
firft  partition  might  have  taken  place, 
C 4 perhapa 
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perhaps,  if  the  cledloral  prince  of  Bava- 
ria had  lived,  whom  the  French  and 
Spaniards  too  would  have  feen  much 
more  willingly  than  the  archduke  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.  For  among  all  the 
parties  into  which  that  court  was  di- 
vided in  one  thouland  fix  hundred  and 
ninety  eight  when  this  treaty  was  made, 
that  of  Auftria  was  grown  the  weakeft, 
by  the  difguft  taken  at  a German  queen, 
and  at  the  rapacity  and  infolence  of  her 
favourites.  The  French  were  looked 
upon  with  elleem  and  kindnefs  at  Ma- 
drid } but  the  Germans  were  become,  or 
growing  to  be,  objeds  of  contempt  to  the 
minifters,  and  of  averfion  to  the  people. 
The  eledoral  prince  died  in  one  tho- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  ninety  nine.  The 
ftar  of  Aufiria,  fo  fatal  to  all  thofe  who 
were  obftaclcs  to  the  ambition  of  that 
lioufe,  prevailed ; as  the  eledor  exprelTed 
hiinfelf  in  the  firft  pangs  of  his  grief. 
The  ftate  of  things  changed  very  much 
by  this  death.  The  archduke  was  to 
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have  Spain  and  the  Indies,  according  to 
a fecond  partition : and  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  exprcffed  great  refentment  at 
the  firft,  were  pufhcd  beyond  their  bear- 
ing by  this.  They  foon  appeared  to  be 
fo } for  the  fecond  treaty  of  partition 
was  figned  in  March  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  j and  the  will  was  made,  to  the 
bell  of  my  remembrance,  in  the  Odlobcr 
following.  I lhall  not  enter  here  into 
many  particulars  concerning  thefe  great 
events.  They  will  be  related  faithfully, 
and  I hope  fully  explained,  in  a work 
which  your  lordfliip  may  take  the  trouble 
very  probably  of  perufing  fome  time  or 
other,  and  which  I lhall  rather  leave, 
than  give  to  the  public.  Something  how- 
ever mull  be  faid  more,  to  continue  and 
wind  up  this  fummary  of  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  modem  hiftory. 

France  then  faw  her  advantage,  and 
improved  it  no  doubt,  tho  not  in  the 
manner,  nor  with  the  circumftances, 
that  fome  lying  fcriblcrs  of  memorials 
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and  anecdotes  have  advanced.  She  had 
fent  one  of  the  ableft  men  of  her  court 
to  that  of  Madrid,  the  marflial  of  Har> 
couRT,  and  die  had  flipulated  in  the  fe 
cond  treaty  of  partition,  that  the  arch- 
duke {hould  go  neither  into  Spain  nor  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  during  the  life  of 
Charles  the  fecond.  She  was  willing 
to  have  her  option  between  a treaty  and 
a will.  By  the  acceptation  of  the  vnll, 
all  king  William’s  meafures  were 
broke.  He  was  unprepared  for  war  as 
much  as  when  he  made  thefe  treaties  to 
prevent  one  j and  if  he  meant  in  mak- 
ing them,  what  fome  wife,  but  refining 
men  have  fulpedled,  and  what  I con- 
fefs  I fee  no  rcafon  to  believe,  only  to 
gain  time  by  the  difficulty  of  executing 
them,  and  to  prepare  for  making  war, 
whenever  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain 
ihould  alarm  mankind,  and  rouze  his 
own  fubjefts  out  of  their  inadlivity  and 
negledl  of  foreign  interefts  ; if  fo,  he 
was  difappointed  in  that  too ; for  France 
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took  poffeffion  of  the  whole  monarchy 
at  once,  and  with  univerfal  concurrence, 
at  leaft  without  oppofition  or  difficulty, 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  By 
what  has  been  obferved,  or  hinted  ra- 
ther very  Ihortly,  and  I fear  a little  con- 
fufedly,  it  is  plain  that  reducing  the 
power  of  F ranee,  and  fecuring  the  whole 
Spaniffi  fucceffion  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  were  two  points  that  King  Wil- 
I.TAM,  at  the  head  of  the  Britiffi  and 
Dutch  common-wealthsandof  the  great- 
eft  confederacy  Europe  had  feen,  was 
obliged  to  give  up.  All  the  acquifitions 
that  France  cared  to  keep  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  power  were  confirmed  to 
her  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic  ; and  King 
William  allowed,  indiredlly  at  leaft, 
the  pretenfions  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
to  the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  as  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  allowed,  in  the  fame  manner, 
thofeof  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  the  trea- 
ties of  partition.  Strange  Situation  1 in 
which  no  expedient  remained  to  prepare 
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for  an  event,  vifibly  fo  near,  and  of 
fuch  vafl  importance  as  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  but  a partition  of  his  mo- 
narchy, without  his  confent,  or  his  know- 
ledge ! If  king  William  had  not  made 
this  partition,  the  emperor  would  have 
made  one,  and  with  as  little  regard  to 
trade,  to  the  barrier  o(  the  feven  pro- 
vinces, or  to  the  general  fyftcm  of  Eu- 
rope, as  had  been  (hewed  by  him  when 
he  made  the  private  treaty  with  France 
already  mentioned,  in  one  thoufand  &x 
hundred  lixty  eight.  The  minifters  of 
Vienna  were  not  wanting  to  infinuate  to 
thofc  of  France  overtures  of  a feparate 
treaty,  as  more  conducive  to  their  com- 
mon interefts  than  the  acceHion  of  his 
imperial  majefty  to  that  of  partition.  But 
the  councils  of  Verlaillcs  judged  very  rea- 
fonably,  that  a partition  made  with  Eng- 
land and  Holland  would  be  more  effec- 
tual than  any  other,  if  a partition  was 
to  take  place  : and  that  fuch  a partition 
would  .be  juft  as  effe(ftual  as  one  made 
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with  the  emperor,  to  furnifh  arguments 
to  the  emiflaries  of  France,  and  mo- 
tives to  the  Spanilh  councils,  if  a will  in 
favour  of  France  could  be  obtained.  I 
repeat  it  again  ; I cannot  fee  what  king 
William  could  do  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  he  found  himfelf  in  after  thir- 
ty years  ftruggle,  except  what  he  did  : 
neither  can  I fee  how  he  could  do  what 
he  did,  efpecially  after  the  refentment 
cxpreiTed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  fu- 
rious memorial  prefented  by  Canales 
on’  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  treaty  of 
partition,  without  apprehending  that  the 
cotifequence  would  be  a will  in  favour  of 
FraJice.  He  was  in  the  worft  of  all  po- 
Uucal  circumftances,  in  that  wherein  no 
one  good  meafure  remains  to  be  taken, 
and  out  of  which  he  left  the  two  nations, 
at  the  head  of  whom  he  had  been  fo  long, 
to  fight  and  negotiate  themfelves  and 
their  confederates,  as  well  as  they  could. 
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. When  this  will  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted, Lewis  the  fourtwnth  hadfuc- 
ceeded,  and  the  powers  in  oppohtion  to 
him  had  failed^  in  all  the  great  objedts  of 
intereft  and  ambition,  which  they  hid 
kept  in  fight  for  more  than  forty  years  j 
that  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
period.  The  adtors  changed  their  parts 
in  the  tragedy  that  followed.  The  power, 
that  had  fo  long  and  lb  cruelly  attacked, 
was  now  to  defend,  the  SpaniHi  monar- 
chy ; and  the  powers,  that  had  fo  long 
defended  it,  were  now  to  attack  it.  Let 
us  fee  how  this  was  brought  about ; and 
that  we  may  fee  it  the  better,  and  make 
a better  judgment  of  all  that  pafied  from 
the  death  of  Charles  the  fecond  to  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  let  us  go  back  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  confider  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  formed  this  complicated 
Hate  of  affairs,  in  three  views;  a view  of 
right,  a view  of  policy,  and  a view  of 
power. 
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The  right  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
in  the  children ofMARiATnERESA,  that 
is  in  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  j if  this  right 
had  not  been  barred  by  the  folemn  re- 
nunciations fo  often  mentioned.  The 
pretenfions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  were 
founded  on  thefc  renunciations,  on  the 
ratification  of  them  by  the  Pyrenean 
treaty,  and  the  confirmation  of  them  by 
the  will  of  Philip  the  fourth.  The  pre- 
tenfions of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  were 
founded  on  a fuppofition,  it  was  indeed 
no  more,  and  a vain  one  too,  that  thefe 
renunciations  were  in  their  nature  null. 
On  this  foot  the  difpute  of  right  flood 
during  the  life  of  Charles  the  fecond, 
and  on  the  fame  it  would  have  continued 
to  ftand  even  after  his  death,  if  the  re- 
nunciations had  remained  unfhaken;  if 
his  will,  like  that  of  his  father,  had 
confirmed  them,  and  had  left  the  crown, 
in  purfuance  of  them,  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  But  the  will  of  Charles  the 
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fccond,  annulling  thcfe  renunciations, 
took  away  the  foie  foundation  of  the  Au- 
flrian  pretentions ; for,  however  this  adk 
might  be  obtained,  it  was  juft  as  valid 
as  his  father’s,  and  was  confirmed  by 
the  univerfal  concurrence  of  the  Spanifti 
nation  to  the  new  fettlement  he  made  of 
that  crown.  Let  it  be,  as  I think  it 
ought  to  be  granted,  that  the  true  heirs 
could  not  claim  againft  renunciations 
that  were,  if  I may  fay  fo,  conditions 
of  their  birth  : but  Charles  the  fe- 
cond  had  certainly  as  good  a right  to 
change  the  courfc  of  fucceflion  agree- 
ably to  the  order  of  nature  and  the  con- 
dition of  that  monarchy,  after  his  true 
heirs  were  born,  as  Philip  the  fourth 
had  to  change  it,  contrary  to  this  order 
and  this  conftitution,  before  they  were 
born,  or  at  any  other  time.  He  had  as 
good  a right  in  fhort  to  difpenfe  with  the 
Pyrenean  treaty,  and  to  fet  it  afide  in 
this  refpedk,  as  his  father  had  to  make  it: 
fo  that  the  renunciations  being  annulled 
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by  that  party  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty  who 
had  exacted  them,  they  could  be  deem- 
ed no  longer  binding,  by  virtue  of  this 
treaty,  on  the  party  who  had  made  them. 
The  foie  queftion  that  remained  there- 
fore between  thefe  rival  houfes,  as  to 
right,  was  this,  whether  the  engagements  ' 
taken  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  in  the 
partition  treaties  obliged  him  to  adhere  to 
the  terms  of  the  lail  of  them  in  all 
events,  and  to  deprive  his  family  of  the 
fucceflion  which  the  king  of  Spain  open- 
ed, and  the  Spanifh  nation  offered  to 
them } rather  than  to  depart  from  a com- 
poiition  he  had  made,  on  pretenfions  that 
were  difputable  then,  but  were  now 
out  of  difpute  ? It  may  be  faid,  and 
it  was  faid,  that  the  treaties  of  parti- 
tion being  abfolute,  without  any  condition 
or  exception  relative  to  any  difpolition  the* 
king  of  Spain  had  made  or  might  make 
of  his  fucceflion,  in  favour  of  Bourbon 
or  Auftria  ; the  difpolition  made  by  his 
will,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
Voi,  II.  D could 
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could  not  aflofl  the  engagements  fo  late- 
ly taken  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  in 
thefe  treaties,  nor  difpenfc  with  a literal 
obfervation  of  them.  ..  This  might  be 
true  on  ftrift  principles  of  juftice ; but  I 
apprehend  that  none- of  thefe  powers, 
who  exclaimed  fo  loudly  againft  the  per- 
fidy of  France  in  this  cafe,  would  have 
been  more  fcrupulous  in  a parallel  cafe. 
The  maxim  fummumjusejl  fttnma  injuria 
would  have  been  quoted,  and  the  rigid 
letter  of  treaties  would  have  been  Ibften- 
cd  by  an  equitable  interpretation  of  their 
fpirit  and  intention.  His  imperial  ma- 
jcfty,  above  all,  had  not  the  Icaft  color 
of  right  to  exclaim  againfi  France  on  this 
occafion  ; for  in  general,  if  his  family 
was  to  be  flripped  of  all  the  dominions 
they  have  acquired  by  breach  of  faith, 
and  means  much  worfe  than  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  will,  even  allowing  all  the 
invidious  circumftances  imputed  to  the 
condudl  of  France  to  be  true,  the  Au- 
ferian  family  would  fink  from  their 
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prefent  grandeur  to  that  low  ftate  they 
were  in  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  In 
particular,  the  emperor  who  had  con- 
ftantly  refufed  to  accede  to  the  treaties  of 
partition,  or  to  fubmit  to  the  difpoiiti- 
ons  made  by  them,  had  not  the  leaft 
plauiible  pretence  to  objeft  to  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  that  he  departed  from  them. 
Thus  I think  the  right  of  the  two 
houfes  Hood  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  fecond.  The  right  of  the  Spaniards, 
an  independent  nation,  to  regulate  their 
own  fucceHion,  or  to  receive  the  prince 
whom  their  dying  monarch  had  called  to 
it ; and  the  right  of  England  and  Hol- 
land to  regulate  this  fucceffion,*to  divide, 
and  parcel  out  this  monarchy  in  different 
lots,  it  would  be  equally  foolifh  to  go  ' 
about  to  eflablifh.  One  is  too  evident, 
the  other  too  abfurd,  to  admit  of  any 
proof.  But  enough  has  been  laid  con- 
cerning right,  which  was  in  truth  little 
regarded  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
immediately  or  remotely  in  the  whole 
D 2 courfe 
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courfe  of  thefe  proceedings.  Particular 
ihtercih  were  alone  regarded,  and  thefe 
were  purfued  as  ambition,  fear,  refent- 
ment,  and  vanity  dircdled  : I mean  the 
ambition  of  the  two  houies  contending^ 
for  fuperiority  of  power;  the  fear  of 
England  and  Holland  left  this  fuperiority 
fhould  become  too  great  in  either  ; the 
refentment  of  Spain  at  the  difmember- 
ment  of  that  monarchy  projected  by  the 
partition  treaties ; and  the  vanity  of  that 
nation,  as  well  as  of  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  : for  as  vanity  mingled 
with  refentment  to  make  the  will,  vani- 
ty had  a great  (hare  in  determining  the 
acceptatioh  of  it. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  fame  con- 
juncture in  a view  of  policy.  The  poli- 
cy of  the  Spanifli  councils  was  this.  They 
could  not  brook  that  their  monarchy 
fhould  be  divided  : and  this  principle  is 
cYprefled  ftrongly  inthewill  of  Charles 
the  fecond,  where  he  exhorts  his  fubjeCts 
3 • ' 
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not  to  fuffcr  any  dilbacmbcrment  or  di- 
minution of  a monarchy  founded  by  his 
predeccflbrs  with  fo  much  glory.  Too 
weak  to  hinder  this  diihaemberment  by 
their  own  ftrength,  too  well  apprifed  of 
the  little  force  and  little  views  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  their  old  allies 
having  engaged  to  procure  this  diiinem- 
berment  even  by  force  of  arms ; no- 
thing remained  for  them  to  do,  upon 
this  principle,  but  to  detach  France 
from  the  engagements  of  the  partition 
treaties,  by  giving  their  whole  monar- 
chy to  a prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon. As  much  as  may  have  been  {aid 
concerning  the  negotiations  of  France 
to  obtain  a will  in  her  favour,  and  yet 
to  keep  in  referve  the  advantages  {fi- 
pulated  for  her  by  the  partition-trea- 
ties, if  fuch  a will  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  tho  I am  perfuaded  that 
the  marfhal  of  Harcourt,  who  helped 
to  procure  this  will,  made  his  court  to 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  as  much  as  the 
D 3 mar. 
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marfhal  of  Tallard,  who  negotiated 
the  partitions  ; yet  it  is  certain,  that  the 
acceptation  of  the  will  was  not  a meafure 
definitely  taken  atVerfailles  when  the 
king  of  Spain  died.  The  alternative  di- 
vided thofe  councils,  and  without  en- 
tering at  this  time  into  the  arguments 
urged  on  each  fide,  adhering  to  the  par- 
titions feemed  the  caufe  of  France,  ac- 
cepting the  will  that  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon. 

It  has  been  faid  by  men  of  great 
weight  in  the  councils  of  Spain,  and  was 
faid  at  that  time  by  men  as  little  fond  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  or  of  the  French 
nation,  as  their  fathers  had  been ; that 
if  England  and  Holland  had  not  formed 
a confederacy  and  begun  a war,  they 
would  have  made  Philip  the  fifth  as  good 
a Spaniard  as  any  of  the  preceding  Phi- 
lips, and  not  have  endured  the  influence 
of  French  councils  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  their  government : but  that  we 
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threw  them  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
France  when  we  began  the  war,  be- 
caufe  the  fleets  and  armies  of  this  crown 
being  neceflary  to  their  defence,  they 
could  not  avoid  fubmitting  to  this  in- 
fluence as  long  as  tho  fame  pepefllty 
continued  j and,  in  fadl,  we  have  fecn 
that  the  influence  lafled  no  longer.  But 
notwithfVandingthis,  it  mufl  be  confeffed, 
that  a war  was  unavoidable.  The  im- 
mediate fecuring  of  commerce  and  of 
barriers,  the  preventing  an  union  of  the 
two  monarchies  in  fome  future  time, 
and  the  prefervation  of  a certain  degree 
at  leaft  of  equality  in  the  fcales  of  power, 
were  points  too  important  to  England, 
Holland,  and  the  reft  of  Europe,  to  be 
refted  on  the  moderation  of  French,  and 
the  vigour  of  Spanifh  councils,  under  a 
prmce  of  the  houfe  of  Frante.  If  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  to  whofe 
rights  England  and  Holland  fhewed  no 
great  regard  whilft  they  were  better  found- 
ed than  they  were  fincethc  will,  had  been 
D 4 alone 
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alone  concerned  j a drop  of  blood  or 

iivc  (hillings  fpent  in  the  quarrel,  would 
have  been  too  much  profuiion.  But 
this  was  properly  the  fcale  into  which 
it  became  the  common  intereft  to  throw 
all  the  yreight  that  could  be  taken  out 
of  that  of  Bourbon.  And  therefore  your 
lordfhip  will  find,  that  when  negotia- 
tions with  d’AvAux  were  feton[foot 
in  Holland  to  prevent  a war,  or  rather 
on  our  part  to  gain  time  to  prepare 
for  it,  in  which  view  the  Dutch  and 
we  had  both  acknowledged  Philip  king 
of  Spain  •,  the  great  article  on  which  we 
inhfted  was,  that  reafonable  fatisfaftion 
(hould  be  given  the  emperor,  upon  his 
pretenlions  founded  on  the  treaty  of 
partition.  We  could  do  no  otherwife } 
and  France,  who  offered  to  make  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwic  the  foundation  of 
that  treaty,  could  do  no  otherwife  than 
refufe  to  confent  that  the  treaty  of 
partition  (hould  be  fo,  after  accepting 
will,  and  thereby  engaging  to  op- 
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pofe  all  partition  or  difmcmbcrment  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy.  I fhould  men> 
tion  none  of  the  other  demands  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  if  I could  neg^eft  to 
point  out  to  your  lordlhip’s  obfervation, 
that  the  lame  artifice  was  employed  at 
this  time,  to  perplex  the  more  a negotia- 
tion that  could  not  fucceed  on  other  ac- 
counts, as  we  law  employed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  by  the  Englilh  and  Dutch 
Riinillers,  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  nego- 
tiati  ons  that  might,  and  ought  to  have 
fucceeded.  The  demand  I mean  is  that  of 
a ‘ liberty  not  only  to  explain  the  terms 
‘ propofed,  but  to  increafc  or  amplify 
‘ them,  in  the  courfc  of  the  negotiation.’ 
I do  not  remember  the  words,  but  this  is 
the  lenfe,  and  this  was  the  meaning  of 
the  confederates  in  both  cafes. 

In  the  former,  king  William  was 
detenpined  to  begin  the  war  by  all  the 
rules  of  good  policy ; fince  he  could  not 
obtain,  nay  fince  France  could  not  grant 

in 
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in  that  conjundhire,  nor  without  being 
forced  to  it  by  a war,  what  he  was  oblig- 
ed by  thele  very  rules  to  demand.  He  in- 
tended therefore  nothing  by  this  negoti- 
ation, if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  but  to  pre- 
fer ve  forms  and  appearances,  and  perhaps, 
which  many  have  fufpedled,  to  have  time 
to  prepare,  as  I hinted  juft  now,  both  a- 
broad  and  at  home.  Many  things  con- 
curred to  favour  his  preparations  abroad. 
The  alarm,  that  had  been  given  by  the 
acceptation  of  the  will,  was  increafed  by 
every  ftep  that  France  made  to  fecure  the 
efieft  of  it.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  fur- 
prifing  and  feizing  the  Dutch  troops,  in 
the  fame  night,  and  at  the  fame  hour,  that 
were  difperfed  in  the  garrifons  of  the  Spa- 
nlfh  Netherlands,  was  not  excufedby  the 
neceflity  of  fecuring  thofe  places  to  the 
obedience  of  Ph  r L i p,  nor  foftened  by  the 
immediate  difmiflion  of  thofe  troops.  The 
impreflion  it  made  was  much  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  furprizes  and  feizurcs  of 
France  in  former  ufurpations.  No  one 
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knew  then,  that  the  fovereignty  of  the 
ten  provinces  was  to  be  yielded  up  to  the 
eledfor  of  Bavaria  : and  every  one  faw 
that  there  remained  no  longer  any  barrier 
between  France  and  the  feven  provinces. 
At  home,  the  difpofition  of  the  nation 
was  abfolutely  turned  to  a war  with 
France,  on  the  death  of  king  James  the 
fecond,  by  the  acknowledgment  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  made  of  his  fon  as  king 
of  England.  I know  what  has  been  faid 
in  excufe  for  this  meafure,  taken,  as  I 
believe,  on  female  impatunity ; but  cer- 
tainly without  any  regard  to  public 
faith,  to  the  true  inteteft  of  France  in 
thofe  circiunftances,  or  to  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  the  prince  thus  acknowledged, 
in  any.  It  was  faid,  that  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwic  obliging  his  moft  chriftiaa 
majeily  only  not  to  difturb  king  Wil- 
liam in  his  pofleffion,  he  might,  without 
any  violation  of  it,  haveacknowledged  this 
prince  as  king  of  England ; according  to 
the  political  cafuidry  of  the  French, 
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and  the  example  of  France,  who  find* 
no  fault  with  the  powers  that  treat  with 
the  kings  of  England,  altho  the  kings 
of  England  retain  the  title  of  kings  aE 
France  j as  well  as  the  example  of  Spain, 
who  makes  no  complaints  that  other  flates 
treat  with  the  kings  of  France,  al- 
tho the  kings  of  France  retun  the  ti- 
tle of  Navarre. . But  befides  that  the  ex- 
amples are  not  appoiite,  becaufe  no  other 
powers  acknowledge  in  form  the  king  of 
England  to  be  king  of  France,  nor  the 
king  of  France  to  be  king  of  Navarre  j 
with  what  face  could  the  French  excufe 
this  meafure?  Could  they  excufe  it  by 
urging  that  they  adhere  to  the  Ariff 
letter  of  one  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
wic,  againft  the  plain  meaning  of  that 
very  article  and  againA  the  whole  tenor 
of  that  treaty ; in  the  fame  breath  with 
which  they  juAified  the  acceptation  of  the 
will,  by  pretending  they  adhered  to  the 
fuppofedfpiritand  general  intention  of  the 
treaties  of  partition,  in  contradidtiontotbe 

letter. 
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letter,  to  the  fpecific  engagements,  and 
to  the  whole  purport  of  thofe  treaties  ? 
This  part  of  the  conduit  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  may  appear  juftly  the  more 
furpriling  ; becaufe  in  moft  other  parts  of 
his  conduit  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  fome  to 
his  difadvantage,  he  ailed  cautioufly,  en- 
deavoured to  calm  the  minds  of  his  neigh- 
bours, to  reconcile  Europe  to  his  grand- 
fon’s  elevation,  and  to  avoid  all  Ihew  of 
beginning  holtilities. 

Tho  king  William  was  determined 
to  engage  in  a war  with  France  and  Spain, 
yet  the  fame  good  policy,  that  determined 
him  to  engage,  determined  him  not  to 
engage  too  deeply.  The  engagement  ta- 
ken in  the  grand  alliance  of  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  one  is,  ‘ To  procure 

* an  equitable  and  reafonable  fatis&ilion 

* to  his  imperial  majefty  for  his  pretenfion 
‘ to  the  Spanilh  fucceflion ; and  fufficient 

* fccurity  to  the  king  of  England,  and  the 

* Aates  general,  for  their  dominions,  and 

‘ for 
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* for  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  their 

* fobjefts,  and  to  prevent  the  union  of  the 

* two  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain/ 
As  king  of  England,  as  ftateholdcr  of  Hol- 
land, he  neither  could,  nor  did  engage 
any  further.  It  may  be  difputed  perhaps 
among  fpeculative  politicians,  whether  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  have 
been  better  preferved  by  that  feheme  of 
partition,  which  the  treaties,  and  particu- 
larly the  laft  of  them  propofed,  or  by  that, 
which  the  grand  alliance  propofed  to  be 
the  obje£l  of  the  war?  I think  there  is 
little  room  for  fuch  a difpute,  as  I lhall  have 
occafion  to  fay  hereafter  more  exprefly. 
In  this  pbee  I fliall  only  fay,  that  the  objeft 
of  this  war,  which  king  William  medi- 
tated, and  queen  Ann  waged,  was  a par- 
tition, by  which  a prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon,  already  acknowledged  by  us 
and  the  Dutch  as  king  of  Spain,  was  to 
be  left  on  the  throne  of  that  difinembered 
monarchy.  The  wifdom  of  thofe  coun- 
cils faw  that  the  peace  of  Europe  might 
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be  reftdred  and  fecured  oh  this  foot,  and 
that  the  liberties  of  Europe  would  be  in 
no  danger. 

The  fcales  of  the  balance  of  power 
will  never  be  exadtly  poized*  nor  in  the, 
precife  point  of  equality  either  difcernible 
or  ncceffary  to  be  difeerned.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  in  this,  as  in  other  human  affairs, 
that  the  deviation  be  not  too  great. 
Some  there  will  always  be.  A conftant 
attention  to  thefe  deviations  is  there- 
fore ncceffary.  When  they  are  little, 
their  increafe  may  be  eafily  prevented  by 
early  care  and  the  precautions  that  good 
policy  fuggefts.  But  when  they  be- 
come great  for  want  of  this  care  and 
thefe  precautions,  or  by  the  force  of  un- 
forefeen  events,  more  vigour  is  to  be 
exerted,  and  greater  efforts  to  be  made. 
But  even  in  fuch  cafes,  much  refledlion 
is  necensuy  on  all  the  circumffatx;es 
that  form  the  conjundlure  ; left,  by  at- 
tacking with  ill  fuccefs,  the  deviation  be 
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confirmed,  and  the  power  that  is  deemed 
already  exorbitant  become  more  fo : and 
left  by  attacking  with  good  fuccefs,- 
whilft  one  fcale  is  pillaged,  too  much 
weight  of  power  be  thrown  into  the 
other.  In  fuch  cafes,  he  who  has  con- 
fidered,  in  the  hiftories  of  former  ages, 
the  ftrange  revolutions  that  time  pro- 
duces, and  the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux 
of  public  as  well  as  private  fortunes,  of 
kingdoms  and  ftates  as  well  as  of  thofe 
who  govern  or  are  governed  in  them, 
will  incline  to  think,  that  if  the  fcales 
can  be  brought  back  by  a war,  nearly, 
tho  not  cxadtly,  to  the  point  they  were 
at  before  this  great  deviation  from  it,  the 
reft  may  be  left  to  accidents,  and  to  the 
ufe  that  good  policy  is  able  to  make  of 
them. 

When  Charles  the  fifth  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory,  when  a king  of  France 
and  a pope  were  at  once  his  prifonere  t 
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it  muft  be  allowed,  that  his  fituatinn  and 
that  of  his  neighbours  compared,  tlicy 
had  as  much  at  leaft  to  fear  from  him 
and  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  as  the 
neighbours  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
had  to  fear  from  him  and  from  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  when  after  all  his 
other  fuccefs,  one  of  his  grand-children 
was  placed  on  the  Spanifh  throne.  And 
yet  among  all  the  conditions  of  the  fevc- 
ral  leagues  againft  Charles  the  fifth, 
I do  not  remember  that  it  was  ever  fli- 
pulated,  that  * no  peace  Ihould  be  made 

* with  him  as  long  as  he  continued  to 

* be  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  ; nor 
‘ as  long  as  any  Auftrian  prince  conti- 

* ntied  capable  of  uniting  on  his  head 
‘ the  Imperial  and  Spanilh  crowns.’ 

If  your  lordlhip  makes  the  applica- 
tion, you  will  find  that  the  difference 
of  fome  circumftances  does  not  hinder 
this  example  from  being  very  appofitc, 
and  ftrong  to  the  prefent  purpofe. 
VoL.  II.  E Charles 
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Charles  the  fifth  was  emperor  and 
king  of  Spain  ; but  neither  was  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  king  of  Spain,  nor  Phi- 
lip the  filth  king  of  France.  That 
had  happened  in  one  inftance,  which 
it  was  apprehended  might  happen  in  the 
other.  It  had  happened,  and  it  was 
reafonably  to  be  apprehended  that  it 
might  happen  again,  and  that  the  Im- 
perial and  Spanilh  crowns  might  con- 
tinue, not  only  in  tlie  lame  fiunily, 
but  on  the  fame  heads  ; for  meafures 
were  taken  to  lecure  the  fuccefiion  of 
both,  to  Philip  the  fon  of  Charles. 
We  do  not  find  however  that  any  confe- 
deracy was  formed,  any  engagement 
taken,  nor  any  war  made  to  remove  or 
prevent  this  great  evil.  The  princes  and 
Hates  of  Europe  contented  themfclves 
to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Charles  the 
fifth,  and  to  check  the  growth  of  his 
power  occafionally,  and  as  intereil  in- 
vited, or  ncceffity  forced  them  to  do ; 
not  conftantly.  They  did  perhaps  too 
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little  agalnft  him,  and  fometimes  too 
much  for  him : but  if  they  did  too 

little  of  one  kind,  time  and  accident 
did  the  reft.  Diftind:  dominions,  and 
different  pretenfions,  created  contrary 
interefts  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria:  and 
on  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  fifth, 
his  brother  fucceeded,  not  his  fon,  to 
the  empire.  The  houfe  of  Auftria 
divided  into  a German  and  a Spanish 
branch  : and  if  the  two  branches  came 
to  have  a mutual,  influence  on  one 
another  and  frequently  a common  in- 
tereft,  it  was  not  till  one  of  them  had 
fallen  from  grandeur,  and  till  the  other 
was  rather  aiming  at  it,  than  in  pof- 
feflion  of  it.  In  fhort,  Philip  was 
excluded  from  the  imperial  throne  by 
fo  natural  a progreffion  of  caufes  and 
effeds,  arifing  not  only  in  Germany 
but  in  his  own  family,  that  if  a treaty 
had  been  made  to  exclude  him  from  it 
in  favourof  Ferdinand,  fuch  a treaty 
£ 2 might 
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might  have  been  faicl  very  probably  to 
have  executed  itfelf. 

The  precaution  I have  mentioned, 
and  that  was  negledled  in  this  cafe  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  common  cauie 
of  Europe,  was  not  negledted  in  the 
grand  alliance  of  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  one.  For  in  that,  one  of  the 
ends  propofed  by  the  war  is,  to  obtain  an 
effedlual  fecurity  againfl  the  contingent 
union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  will  of  Charles  the  fecond  pro- 
vides againfl;  the  fame  contingency  : and 
this  great  principle,  of  preventing  too 
much  dominion  and  power  from  falling 
to  the  lot  of  either  of  the  families  of  Bour- 
bon or  Auilria,  feemed  to  be  agreed  on  all 
fidcs  i fincc  in  the  partition-treaty  the  fame 
precaution  was  taken  againft  an  union  of 
the  Imperial  and  Spanilli  crowns.  King 
William  was  enough  piqued  againfl; 
France.  His  ancient  prejudices  were 
ftrong  and  well  founded.  He  had  been 
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worfted  in  war,  over-reached  in  nego- 
tiation, and  perfonally  affronted  by  hen. 
England  and  Holland  were  fufficiently 
alarmed  and  animated,  and  a party  was 
not  wanting,  even  in  our  illand,  ready  to 
approve  any  engagements  he  would  have 
taken  againft  France  and  Spain,  and  in 
favour  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  tho  we 
were  Icfs  concerned,  by  any  national 
intercft,  than  any  other  power  that  took 
part  in  the  war,  either  then,  or  after- 
wards. But  this  prince  was  far  from 
taking  a part  beyond  that  which  the 
particular  interefts  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, and  the  general  interefl  of  Europe, 
neceflarily  required.  Pique  muft  have 
no  more  a place  than  affedlion,  in  de- 
liberations of  this  kind.  To  have  en- 
gaged to  dethrone  Philip,  out  of  refent- 
ment  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  would 
have  been  a refolution  worthy  of  Ch  ar  les 
the  twelfth,  king  of  Sweden,  who  facri- 
ficed  his  country,  his  people,  and  himfelf 
at  laft,  to  his  revenge.  To  have  engaged 
E 3 ta 
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to  conquer  the  Spanifti  monarchy  for  tho 
lioul'c  of  Auftrla,  or  to  go,  in  favour  of 
that  family,  one  ftep  beyond  thofe  that 
were  ncceflary  to  keep  this  houfe  on  a foot 
of  rivalry  with  the  other,  would  have 
been  as  I have  hinted,  to  aft  the  part  of  a 
vaflal,  not  of  an  ally.  The  former 
pawns  his  (late,  and  ruins  his  fubjefts, 
for  the  intereft  of  his  fuperior  lord,  per- 
haps for  his  lord’s  humor,  or  his 
pallion : the  latter  goes  no  further  than 
his  own  intcrefts  carry  him  ; nor  makes 
war  for  thofe  of  another,  nor  even  for  his 
own,  if  they  arc  remote,  and  contingent, 
as  if  he  fought  pro  oris  Gf  focis,  for  his 
religion,  his  liberty,  and  his  property. 
Agreeably  to  thefc  principles  of  good 
policy,  we  entered  into  the  war  that 
began  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  fe- 
cond : but  we  foon  departed  from  them, 
as  1 ihall  have  occafiqn  to  obferve  in 
confidering  the  ftatc  of  things,  at  this 
remarkable  conjunfture,  in  a view  of 
ftrength. 
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Let  me  recal  here  what  I have  faid 
fomewhere  elfe.  They  who  are  in  tlie 
finking  fcalc  of  the  balance  of  power  do 
noteafily,  nor  foon,  come  off  from  the 
habitual  prejudices  of  fuperiority  over 
their  neighbours,  nor  from  the  confi- 
dence that  fuch  prejudices  infpire.  From 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty  feven,  to  the  end  of  that  century, 
France  had  been  conftantly  in  arms, 
and  her  arms  had  been  fuccefsful.  She 
had  fuftained  a war,  without  any  confe- 
derates, againft  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe  confederated  againft  her,  and 
had  finifl^ed  it  with  advantage  on  every 
fide,  juft  before  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  She  continued  armed  after 
the  peace,  by  fea  and  land.  She  in- 
creafed  her  forces,  whilft  other  nations 
reduced  theirs ; and  was  ready  to  de- 
fend, or  to  invade  her  neighbours  whilft, 
their  confederacy  being  difiolved,  theyr 
were  in  no  condition  to  invade  her,  and 
in  a bad  one  to  defend  thcmfelves.  Spain 
E 4 and 
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and  France  had  now  one  common  caufe. 
The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne 
fupported  it  in  Germany : the  duke  of 
Savoy  was  an  ally,  the  duke  of  Mantua 
a valfal  of  the  two  crowns  in  Italy.  In 
a word,  appearances  were  formidable  on 
that  fide  ; and  if  a difirufi  of  ftrength, 
on  the  fide  of  the  confederacy,  had  in- 
duced England  and  Holland  to  com- 
pound with  France  for  a partition  of  the 
Spanilh  fiicceflion ; there  feemed  to  be 
fiill  greater  reafon  for  this  diftruft  af- 
ter. the  acceptation  of  the  will,  the 
peaceable  apd  ready  fubmiflion  of  the 
entire  monarchy  of  Spain  to  Philip, 
and  all  the  pieafures  taken  to  fecure  him 
in  this  pofleffion.  Such  appearances  might 
well  iinpofe.  They  did  fo  on  many,  and 
on  none  more  than  on  the  French  them- 
fc!ves,who  engaged  with  great  confidence 
and  fpirit  in  the  war  j when  they  found  it, 
as  they  might  well  expedtit  would  be,  un- 
avoidable. The  ftrength  of  France  how- 
ever, tho  great,  was  not  fo  great  as  the 

French 
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French  thought  it,  nor  equal  to  the  efforts 
they  undertook  to  make.  Their  engage- 
ment, to  maintain  the  Spanifh  monarchy 
entire  under  the  dominion  of  Philip, 
exceeded  their  ftrength.  Our  engage- 
ment, to  procure  fome  out-fkirts  of  it 
for  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  was  not  in  the 
fame  difproportion  to  our  ftrength.  If 
I fpeak  pofitively  on  this  occafion,  yet  I 
cannot  be  accufed  of  prefumption ; 
becaufe,  how  difputable  foever  thefe 
points  might  be  when  they  were  points 
of  political  fpeculation,  they  are  fuch  no 
longer,  and  the  judgment  I make  is  dic- 
tated to  me  by  experience.  France 
threw  herfelf  into  the  finking  fcale, 
when  fhe  accepted  the  will.  Her  fcale 
continued  to  link  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  war,  and  might  have  been  kept 
by  the  peace  as  low  as  the  true  intereft 
of  Europe  required.  What  I remem- 
ber to  have  heard  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough fay,  before  he  went  to  take  on 
him  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 

Low 
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Low  Countries  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  two,  proved  true.  The 
French  mifrcckoncd  very  much,  if  they 
made  the  fame  comparifon  between  their 
troops  and  thofe  of  their  enemies,  as 
they  had  made  in  precedent  wars.  Thofe 
that  had  been  oppofed  to  them,  in  the 
laft,  were  raw  for  the  moft  part  when 
it  began,  the  Britifh  particularly  ; but 
they  had  been  difeiplined,  if  I may  (ay 
fo,  by  their  defeats.  They  were  grown 
to  bc^  veteran  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwic, 
and  tho  many  had  been  dHbanded,  yet 
they  had  been  dilbanded  lately  ; fo  that 
even  thefe  were  eafily  formed  a-new, 
and  the  fpirit  that  had  been  raifed  con- 
tinued in  all.  Supplies  of  men  to  recruit 
the  armies  were  more  abundant  on  the 
fide  of  the  confederacy,  than  on  that  of 
the  two  crowns : a neceflary  confcquence 
of  which  it  feemed  to  be,  that  thofe  of 
the  former  would  grow  better,  and  thofe 
of  the  latter  worfe,  in  a long,  extenfive, 
and  bloody  war.  1 believe  it  proved  fo; 
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and  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me, 
the  French  were  forced  very  early  to 
fend  recruits  to  their  armies,  as  they 
fend  Oaves  to  their  gallies.  A compari- 
fon  between  thofe  who  were  to  direft 
the  councils,  and  to  conduift:  the  armies 
on  both  fides,  is  a talk  it  would  become 
me  little  to  undertake.  The  event  {hew- 
ed, that  if  France  had  had  her  Conde^, 
her  Turenne,  or  her  Luxemburg,. 
to  oppofe  the  confederates ; the  confe- 
derates might  have  oppofed  to  her,  with 
equal  confidence,  theirEuGENE  of  Savoy, 
their  Marlborough,  or  their  Staren- 
BE  R G.  But  there  is  one  obfervation  I can- , 
not  forbear  to  make.  The  alliances  were 
concluded,  the  quotas  were  fettled,  and 
the  feafon  for  taking  the  field  approached, 
when  king  William  died.  The  event 
could  not  fail  to  occafion  fome  confter- 
nation  on  one  fide,  and  to  give  fome. 
hopes  on  the  other  j for  notwithfiand- 
ing  the  ill  fuccefs  with  which  he  made 
war  generally,  he  was  looked  upon  as 

the 
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the  foie  centre  of  union  that  could  keep 
together  the  great  confederacy  then 
forming  : and  how  much  tJic  French 
feared,  from  his  life,  had  appeared  a few 
years  before,  in  the  extravagant  'and 
indecent  joy  they  exprefled  on  a falfe 
report  of  his  death.  A (hort  time  (hewed 
how  vain  the  fears  of  fome,  and 
the  hopes  of  others  were.  By  his 
death,  the  duke  of  Marlboro  uh  was 
raifed  to  the  head  of  the  army,  and  in- 
deed of  the  confederacy  : where  he,  a 
new,  a private  man,  a fubjedt,  acquired 
by  merit  and  by  management  a more 
deciding  influence,  than  high  birth,  con- 
firmed authority,  and  even  the  crown  of 
■ Great  Britain,  had  given  to  king  Wil- 
liam. Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that 
vaft  machine,  the  grand  alliance,  were 
kept  more  compadt  and  entire;  but  a 
more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was  gi- 
ven to  the  whole  : and,  inflead  of  lan- 
guifliing  or  difaftrous  campaigns,  we 
faw  every  fcenc  of  the  war  full  of  ac- 
tion. 
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tion.  All  thofe  wherein  he  appeared, 
and  many  of  thofe  wherein  he  was  not 
then  an  aftor,  but  abettor  however  of 
their  aftion,  were  crowned  with  the  moft 
triumphant  fuccefs.  \ I take  with  plea- 
fure  this  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to 
that  great  man,  whofe  faults  1 knew, 
whofe  virtues  I admired  ; and  whofe 
memory,  as  the  gteateft  general  and  as 
the  greateft  minifter  that  our  country  or 
perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  I ho- 
nor. yBut  befides  this,  the  obfervation 
I have  made  comes  into  my  fubjedt, 
lince  it  ferves  to  point  out  to  your  lord- 
fhip  the  proof  of  what  I faid  above, 
that  France  undertook  too  much,  when 
fhe  undertook  to  maintain  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  entire  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Phi- 
lip : and  that  we  undertook  no  more 
than  what  was  proportionable  to  our 
ftrength,  when  we  undertook  to  weak- 
en that  monarchy  by  difmembering  it, 
in  the  hands  of  a prince  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  which  we  had  been  dif- 
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abled  by  ill  fortune  and  worfe  condudt 
to  keep  out  of  them.  It  may  be  laid 
that  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  confede- 
rates againft  France  proves  that  theif 
generals  were  fuperior  to  hers,  but  not 
that  their  forces  and  their  national 
ftrength  were  fo  j that  with  the  fame 
force  with  which  fhe  was  beaten,  £he 
might  have  been  vldtorious  j that  if  fhe 
had  been  fo,  or  if  the  fuccefs  of  the  war 
had  varied,  or  been  lefs  decifive  againft 
her  in  Germany,  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  in  Italy,  as  it  was  in  Spain,  her 
llrength  would  have  appeared  fufficient, 
and  that  of  the  confederacy  infufHcient. 
Many  things  may  be  urged  to  deflroy 
this  reafoning ; I content  myfelf  with 
one.  France  could  not  long  have  made 
even  the  unfucccfsful  efforts  fhe  did 
make,  if  England  and  Holland  had  done 
what  it  is  undeniable  they  had  ftrength 
to  do  ; if  befides  pillaging,  I do  not  fey 
conquering,  the  Spanifh Weft  Indies,  they 
had  hindered  the  French  from  going  to 

the 
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the  South  Sea  ; as  they  did  annually 
during  the  whole  courfc  of  the  war 
without  the  leail  moleflation,  and  from 
whence  they  imported  into  France  in 
that  time  as  much  hlver  and  gold  as  the 
whole  fpecies  of  that  kingdom  amounted 
to.  With  this  immenfe  and  conflant 
fijpply  of  wealth,  France  was  reduced 
in  effeft  to  bankruptcy  before  the  end 
of  the  war.  How  much  fooner  muft 
ihe  have  been  fo,  if  this  fupply  had  been 
kept  from  her  ? The  confeffion  of 
France  hcrfelf  is  on  my  fide.  She  con- 
fetkd  her  inability  to  fupport  what  file 
had  undertaken,  when  file  fued  for 
peace  as  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fix.  She  made  her 
utmoft  efforts  to  anfwer  the  expeftation 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  keep  their  mo- 
narchy entire.  When  experience  had 
made  it  evident  that  this  was  beyond 
her  power,  fiic  thought  herfelf  jufiified 
to  the  Spanifii  nation,  in  confenting  to  a 
partition,  and  was  ready  to  conclude  a ' 
2 peace 
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peace  with  the  allies  on  the  principles 
of  their  grand  alliance.  But  as  France 
feemed  to  flatter  herfelf,  till  experience 
made  her  defirous  to  abandon  an  enter- 
prize  that  exceeded  her  ftrength ; you 
will  find,  my  lord,  that  her  enemies  be- 
gan to  flatter  themfelves  in  their  turn, 
and  to  form  defigns  and  take  engage- 
ments that  exceeded  theirs.  Great  Bri- 
tain was  drawn  into  thefe  engagements 
little  by  little ; for  I do  not  remember 
any  parliamentary  declaration  for  conti- 
nuing the  war  till  Philip  fliould  be  de- 
throned, before  the  year  one  thoufknd  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  fix : and  then  fuch  a 
declaration  was  judged  neceflkry  to  fecond 
the  refolution  of  our  miniflers  and  our 
allies,  in  departing  from  the  principles  of 
the  grand  alliance,  and  in  propofing  not 
only  the  reduftion  of  the  French,  but 
the  conqueft  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
as  the  objedls  of  the  war.  This  new 
plan  had  taken  place,  and  we  had  be- 
gun to  adl  upon  it,  two  years  before,  when 

the 
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the  treaty  with  J*prtugal  ,was  .cpnclti.4ed, 
,apd  the  archduhe  iCHARt-Es,  n.QW  empp- 
.ror,  .was  ,fept  ..into  , Portugal  firft,  and 
linto  Catalonia  .after, wards,  flpd  was  ,ac- 
Ihnowledged  and  ifppportad  lOS  jhing  .pf 
dSpain. 

Wh&n  your  lordlhip  pcrufts  thcjaaw- 
dotes  of  the  times  here  fpoken  of,  and 
.conhJers  the  qo.urfe.and  event  of  .the  great 
T,war  whiqh  brp,ke  put  ,qn  the  dqath  of 
.the.king  of  Spain,  Charges,  the /ecood, 
.and  was  ended  ;by  the  treaties  qf  .XJtrpoht 
jand.Radftat ; you  .wiU  find,  that  in  order 
ito  form  a true  judgment  on  the  whole, 
youitnuft  .cpnfider  very  attentively  the 
'^rept  change  made  hyithe,new  plan  that 
fl  have^mentioned ; and  pompare  ,it  wi\h 
.the  plan  of  the  grand  alliance,  relative- 
.ly  to  -the  general  .intereft  of  Europe, 
;and  the  particular  intereft  pf  ypur  own 
ficpuntp,y.  JtwiU.npt,  -be.caufe  it  cannot 
.he  denied,  that  all  the  ends  of  the  grand 
jftUiance,  might  have  been  obtained  by  a 
’VqL.  .II.  F peace 
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peace  in  one  thouiand  feven  hundred  and 
fix.  I need  not  recall  the  events  of  that, 
and  of  the  precedent  )rears  of  the  war. 
Not  only  the  arms  of  France  had  been 
defeated  on  every  fide  j but  the  inward 
flate  of  that  kingdom  was  already  more 
exhaufied  than  it  had  ever  been.  She 
went  on  indeed,  but  fhe  fiaggered  and 
reeled  under  the  burden  of  the  war. 
Our  condition,  1 fpeak  of  Great  j^ritain, 
was  not  quite  fo  bad : but  the  charge 
of  the  war  increafird  annually  upon  us. 
It  was  evident  that  this  charge  muft  con- 
tinue to  increafe,  and  it  was  no  lefs  evi- 
dent that  our  nation  was  unable  to  bear 
it  without  falling  foon  into  fuch  difirefs, 

- and  contrailing  fuch  debts,  as  we  have 

- feen  and  felt,  and  ftill  feel.  The  Dutch 
neither  reftrained  their  trade,  nor  over- 
loaded it  with  taxes.  They  foon  alter- 
ed the  proportion  of  their  quotas,  and 
were  deficient  even  after  this  alteration 

- in  them.  But,  however,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  they  exerted  their  whede 

ftrength ; 
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ftrength  > and  they  and  we  paid  the  whole 
charge  of  the  war.  Since  therefore  by 
fuch  efforts  as  could  not  be  continued 
any  longer,  without  opprefling  and  im- 
poverifhing  thefe  nations  to  a degree, 
that  no  intereft  except  that  of  their  ve- 
ry being,  nor  any  engagement  pf  aflift- 
ing  an  alliance  totis  viribus  can  re- 
quire, France  was  reduced,  and  all  the 
ends  of  the  war  were  become  attainable  j 
it  will  be  worth  your  lordfhip*s  while 
to  confider  why  the  true  ufe  was  not  made 
of  the  fuccefs  of  the  confederates  againfi 
France  and  Spain,  and  why  a peace  was 
not  concluded  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war. 
When  your  lordfhip  confiders  this,  you 
will  compare  in  your  thoughts  what  the 
ftatc  of  Europe  would  have  been,  and  that 
of  your  own  country  might  have  been,  if 
the  plan  of  the  grand  alliance  had  been 
purfued  } with  the  poffible  as  well  as 
certain,  the  contingent  as  well  as  necef- 
fary,  confequences  of  changing  this  plan 
in  the  manner  it  was  changed.  You  will 
Fa  be 
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be  of  opinion,  I think,  and  it  feems  to  me, 
after  more  than  twenty  years  of  recol- 
Icdlion,  re-examination  and  refledlion, 
that  impartial  poftcrity  muft  be  of  the 
fame  opinion ; you  will  be  of  opinion,  I 
think,  that  the  war  was  wife  and  Juft 
before  the  change,  becaufe  neceflary  to 
maintain  that  equality  among  the  powers 
of  Europe  on  which  the  public  peace 
and  common  profperity  depends : and 
that  it  was  unwife  and  unjufl  after  this 
change,  becaufe  unneceflary  to  this  end, 
and  direfted  to  other  and  to  contrary 
ends.  You  will  be  guided  by  undeniable 
fadls  to  difeover  through  all  the  falfc 
colours  which  have  been  laid,  and 
which  deceived  many  at  the  time,  that 
the  war,  after  this  change,  became 
.a  war  of  paffion,  of  ambition,  of  ava- 
rice, and  of  private  intereft  j the  pri- 
vate intereft  of  particular  perfons  and 
particular  dates  j to  which  the  general 
intereft  of  Europe  was  facrificed  fo  en- 
'tirely,  that  if  the  terms  inftfted  on  by  the 

con- 
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confederates  had  been  granted,  nay  if 
even  thofe  which  France  was  reduced  to 
grant,  in  one  thouiand  feven  hundred  and 
ten,  had  been  accepted,  fuch  a new 
fyftem  of  power  would  have  been  crea- 
ted as  might  have  expofed  the  balance 
of  this  power  to  deviations,  and  the  peace 
of  Europe  to  troubles,  not  inferior  to 
thofe  that  the  war  was  defigned,  when 
it  begun,  to  prevent.  Whilftyou  obferve 
this  in  general,  you  will  find  particular 
occafion  to  lanaent  the  fate  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  midfl  of  triumphs  that 
have  been  founded  fo  high.  She  had 
triumphed  indeed  to  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fix  inclufively  : 
but  what  were  her  triumphs  afterwards  ? 
What  was  her  fuccefs  after  fhe  proceed- 
ed on  the  new  plan  ? I fhall  fay  fome- 
thing  on  that  head  immediately.  Here 
let  me  only  lay,  that  the  glory  of  tak- 
ing towns,  and  winning  battles,  is  to  be 
meafured  by  the  utility  that  refults  froia 
thofe  vidlories.  Vidories,  that  bring  hor 
F 3 nor 
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nor  to  the  arms,  may  bring  fhame  W 
the  councils,  of  a nation.  To  win  a 
battle,  to  take  a town,  is  the  glory  of 
a general,  and  of  an  army.  Of  this  glo- 
ry we  had  a very  large  fhare  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war.  But  the  glory  of  a nation 
is  to  proportion  the  ends  (he  propofes, 
to  her  intcreft  and  her  ftrength ; the 
means  (he  employs,  to  the  ends  (he  pro- 
pofes, and  the  vigour  (he  exqjfs,  to  both. 
Of  this  glory,  I apprehend  we  have  had 
very  little  to  boaft  at  any  time,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  conjundture  of  which 
I am  fpeaking.  The  reafons  of  ambition, 
avarice,  and  private  intereft,  which  en- 
gaged the  princes  and  ftates  of  the  con- 
federacy to  depart  from  the  principles 
of  the  grand  alliance,  were  no  reafons 
for  Great  Britain.  She  neither  expedled 
nor  defired  any  thing  more  than  what 
(he  might  have  obtained  by  adhering  to 
thofe  principles.  What  hurried  our  na- 
tion then,  with  fo  much  (pirit  and  ar- 
dor, into  thofe  of  the  new  plan  ? Your 
3 lord^ 
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lorddiip  will  anfwer  this  quellion  to 
yourfclf,  I believe  ; by  the  prejudices  and 
ralhnefs  of  party  ; by  the  influence  that 
the  firft  fuccefles  of  the  confederate  arms 
gave  to  our  miniflers ; and  the  popula- 
rity that  they  gave,  if  I may  fay  fo,  to 
the  war  j by  antient,  and  frefli  refent- 
ments,  which  the  unjuft  and  violent  ufur- 
pations,  in  fhort  the  whole  conduct  of 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  for  forty  years 
together,  his  haughty  treatment  of  other 
princes  and  ftates,  and  even  the  ftyle 
of  his  court,  had  created  : and  to  men- 
tion no  more,  by  a notion,  groundlefs 
hue  prevalent,  that  hi  was  and  would 
be  mafter,  as  long  as  his  grandfon  was 
king  of  Spain  ; and  that  there  could  be 
no  efleflual  meafure  taken,  tho  the 
grand  alliance  fu^ofed  that  there  might, 
to  prevent  a future  union  of  the  two  mo- 
narchies, as  long  as  a prince  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  fat  on  the  Spanifh  throne. 
That  fuch  a notion  fhould  have  prevail- 
ed, in  the  flrft  conflifion  of  thoughts 
F 4 which 
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which'  deaUi'  and<  will  of  Ch^i^i^bs 
the  focond  produced- among  the  gene>  ' 
rality  of  itien,  who  ikw  the  fleets  atid 
armies  of  France  take  poflcffioil  of  aii 
the  parts  of  the  Spaoifh'  monarchy^  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  by  thole  that 
. confide  r hoW  ill  the  generality  of  man-> 
kind  are  informed,  how  incapable  they 
are  of  judging,  and  yet  blow  resriy  to 
pronounce  judgiTHlnt;  in- fine,  how  in- 
conliJerately  they  follow  one  anothest 
in  any  popular  opinion  which  the 
heads  of  party  Broach,  or  to  which  the 
firll  appearances  of  things  have  given-  ea-^ 
cafion.  But,  eveS  at  this  time,  thccotta- 
clls  of  England  and  Holland  did  not  en- 
tertain  this  notion.  They  a<Scd  on  quite 
another,  as  might  be  Ihewn  in  many  in- 
ftanccs,  if  any  other  bolides  that  of  the 
grand  alliance  was  necelfary.  When  thelc 
councils  therefore  feemed  to  entertain 
this  notion  afterwards,  and  a<acd  and 
took  engagements  to  aft  upon  it,  we 
nual  conclude  that  they  had  other  mo- 
tives. 
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tives.  They  could  not  have  diefe)  for 
they  knew,,  that  as  the  Spaniarda  ha<{ 
been  driven  by  the  two  treaties  of  par- 
tition to  give  their  monarchy  to  a prince 
of  the  houfo  of  Bourbon,  fo  they  were 
driven  into  the  arms  of  France  by  the 
war  that  we  made  to  force  a thir<J  up* 
©n  them.  If  we  a<5ted  rightly  on  the 
principles  of  the  grand  alliance,  they  a^- 
ed  rightly  on  thofe  &f  the  witt : and  i# 
we  could  not  avoid-  making  an  ofFenlive 
war,  at  the  expence  of  forming  and  main- 
taining a vaft  confederacy,  they  could  not 
avoid  purebafing  the  protedion  and  affifo- 
tfAce  France  in  a defenlive  war,  and 
eipecially  ft  the  beginning  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  what  I have  fomewhere  obferved 
already,  by  yielding  to  the  authority  and 
admitting  the  influence  of  that  court  in  att 
the  afhurs  of  their  gov'crnment.  Outf 
minifters  knew  therefore,  that  if  any  in- 
ference was  to  be  drawn  from  the  firft 
part  of  this  notion,  it  was  for  fhottning, 
not  prolonging,  the  war  j for  delivering 
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the  Spaniards  as  foon  as  pofTibld  from  ha-> 
bits  of  union  and. intimacy  with  France  > 
not  for  continuing  them  under  the  fame 
ncccflity,  till  by  length  of  time  thefe  ha- 
bits /hould  be  confirmed.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  notion,  they  knew  that  it 
was  falfe,  and  filly.  Garth,  the  bcft 
natured  ingenious  wild  man  I ever  knew, 
might  be  in  the  right,  when  he  laid, 
in  ibme  of  his  poems  at  that  time, 

— An  Aujlrian  Prince  alone 

Is JU  to  nod  upon  a Spanijh  throne.^ 

The  fetting  an  Aulbrian  prmce  upon  it, 
was,  no  doubt,  the  fureft  expedient  to 
ptevent  an  union  of  the  two  ftionarchies 
of  France  and  Spain ; juft  as  fetting  a prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourlxjn,  on  that  throne, 
was  the  fureft  expedient  to  prevent  an 
union  of  the  Imperial  and  Spanilh  crowns. 
But  it  was  equally  falfe  to  fay,  in  cither 
cafe,  that  this  was  the  foie  expedient.  It 
would  be  no  paradox,  but  a propofition 
cafily  proved,  to  advance,  that  if  thefe 

unions 
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unions  had  been  effeftually  provided  a- 
gainft,  the  general  interefl  of  Europe 
would  have  been  little  concerned  whether 
Philip  or  Charles  had  noded  at  Ma- 
drid. It  would  be  like  wife  no  paradox  to 
fay,  that  the  contingency  of  uniting  France 
and  Spain  under  the  fame  prince  appeared 
more  remote,  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  great  war,  when  the  dethronement 
of  Philip  in  fevour  of  Charles  was 
made  a condition  of  peace  fine  qua  non, 
than  the  contingency  of  an  union  of  the 
Imperial  and  Spanifli  crowns.  Nay,  I 
know  not  whether  it  would  be  a paradox 
to  affirm,  that  the  expedient  that  was  ta- 
ken, and  that  was  always  obvious  to  be 
taken,  of  excluding  Philip  and  his  race 
from  the  fucceffion  of  France,  by  creat- 
ing an  intereft  in  all  the  other  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  by  confequence  a party  in 
France  itfclf  for  their  exclufion,  when- 
ever the  cafe  ffiould  happen,  was  not  in 
it’s  nature  more  effe^al  than^any  that 
could  have  been  taken : and  fome  muft 

have 
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have  been  taken,  not  only  to  exclude 
Charles  from  the  empire  whenever  the 
cafe  Hiould  happen  that  happened  foon, 
the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  without 
iillic  male,  but  his  pofterity  likewlfe  in 
all  future  vacancies  of  the  imperial  throne. 
The  expedient  that  was  taken  againft 
Phjlip  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they 
who  oppofed  the  peace  attempted  to  ri- 
dicule } but  fome  of  them  have  had  occa- 
fion  fmee  that  time  to  fee,  tho  the  cafe 
has  not  happened,  how  efiedfual  it  would 
have  been  if  it  had  : and  he,  who  fhould 
go  about  to  ridicule  it  aherour  expefieoce, 
would  onlymake  himfelf  ridiculous.  Not- 
withftandmg  all  this,  he,  who  tranfports 
himfelf  back  to  that  time,  muff  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  confederated  perwers  in  ge- 
neral could  not  but  be  of  Garth’s  mind; . 
and  think  it  more  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon interefl  of  Europe,  that  a branch 
of  Auftria,  than  a branch  of  Bourbon, 
Hiould  gather  the  Spanifh  fucceflion, 
and  that  the  maritime  powers,  as 

they 
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they  are  called  impertinently  enough;  with 
refpe<fl'to  the  fuperiority  of  (Great  Britein, 
might  think  it  was  for  their  particular  in- 
tercft  to  have  a prince,  dependant  for  feme 
time  at  leafl;  on  them,  king  of  Spain,  ,ra- 
ther  than  a prince  whole  dependance,  as 
long^  he  flood  in  any,  mull  be  naturdlly 
on  France.  I do  not  lay,  as  fome  have 
done,  a prince  Whofe  family  was  an  old 
ally,  rather  than  a prince  whofe  &mily 
■was  an  old  enemy  j becaule  ■!  lay  no 
weight  on  the  gratitude  ctf  princes,  and 
am  as  much  perfuaded  that  an  Aulirian 
'king  of  Spain  would ‘havemade  us  return's 
of  that  fort  in  no  other  proportion 'than 
of 'his  want  of  us,  -as  1 am  that  Phi- 
xiP  andhis  race  will -make  no  other  re - 
. tums.of  the  feme  fort  to  France.  If' this 
affair  had  been  entire  thcrrfore,  on'the 
death  of  the  king  Of  'Spain  ; if  twe  had 
made  no  partition,  nor  he  any  will,  'the 
whole  monarchy  of  Spain  woiild'have 
'been  the  prize  to  be-fought  for : and  our 
wilhes,  and  fuch  efforts  as  we  were  able 
z to 
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to  make,  in  the  moft  unprovided  condition 
imaginable,  mull  have  been  on  the  fide 
of  Auftria.  But  it  was  far  from  being 
entire.  A prince  of  the  houfe  of  Auffria 
might  have  been  on  the  fpot,  before  the 
king  of  Spain  died,  to  gather  his  fuccef- 
fion  ; but  infiead  of  this  a prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  was  there  foon  after- 
wards, and  took  pofleBion  of  the  whole 
monarchy  to  which  he  had  been  called 
by  the  late  king’s  will,  and  by  the  voice 
of  the  Spanilh  nation.  The  councils  of 
England  and  Holland  therefore  preicrrM 
very  wifely,  by  their  engagements  in  the 
grand  alliance,  what  was  more  practica- 
ble tho  lefs  eligible,  to  what  they  deemed 
more  eligible*  but  faw  become  by  the 
courfe  of  events,  if  not  abfolutely  im- 
practicable, yet  an  enterprize  of  more 
length,  more  difficulty,  and  greater  ex- 
pence of  blood  and  treafure,  than  thefe 
nations  were  able  to  bear  ; or  than  they 
ought  to  bear,  when  their  fccurity  and 
that  of  the  reft  of  Europe  might  be  fuf- 

ficiently 
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ficiently  provided  for  at  a cheaper  rate. 
If  the  confederates  could  not  obtain,  by 
the  force  of  their  arms,  the  ends  of  the 
war,  laid  down  in  the  grand  alliance,  to 
what  purpofe  would  it  be  to  ftipulate  for 
more  ? And  if  they  were  able  to  obtain 
cheie,  it  was  evident  that,  whilft  they  dif- 
membered  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  they 
muft  reduce  the  power  of  France.  This 
happened ; the  Low  Countries  were  con- 
quered j the  French  were  driven  out  of 
Germany  and  Italy:  and  Lewis  the 
fburteenth,  who  had  fo  long  and  fb  late- 
ly fet  mankind  at  defiance,  was  reduced 
to  fue  for  peace. 

If  it  had  been  granted  him  in  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fix,  on  what  foot 
muft  it  have  been  granted  ? The  allies 
had.  already  in  their  power  all  the  ftates 
that  were  to  compofe  the  reafonable  fatif- 
failion  for  the  emperor.  - I fay,  in  their 
power  i becaule  tho  Naples  and  Sicily 
were  not  aftually  reduced  at  that  time, 
i yet 


8o  of,the  BM!r!tmy 

.the  expuUion  of  the  {vrenchioot  <$f 
luly,  anjd  the-4iipoiSuon  of,the;people  of 
thofe  kingdomf,  con&ier^,  it  was  plain 
the  allies  niight.  seduce  thein ‘When  they 
pkafed.  Tthe  conicderate.anns  were  Xo- 
perlor  uU  4x6040  8paiit,  and  ieveral,{»p. 
vinces  acknowledged'CH^nns  the  thkd^ 
If  ihe  reft  had  been  yielded  tp  him  by 
treaty,  all  that  the  new  plan  reqiuredthad 
been  obtained.  ,if  >the  French  would 
-not  yet  have  abandoned  ;Fmnrp,  as -we 
had  found  that  the  Caftiliaos  would; not 
even  when  our  >aitny  was  at  hl^drid,  # 
that  the  old  pktn,  the  jdan  of  the  grand 
alliance  required,  had  been  obtained ; ibtft 
ftill  France  and  Spain  had  given  nothing 
to  pucchate  ,a  peace,  ,and  they  were;  in 
cireumftances  not  to  expert  it  widiout 
purchaiing  it.  They  would  haye.putchafcd 
it,  my  lord : and  France,  as  well  as'Spaiiif 
would, have  contributed  a larger  Ihare-of 
the  price,  rather  thanicontimie  the  war 
in  her  rochaufted  !ftat(.  Such . g treaty  of 
.peace  would  have  :hftcn;a  third  treaty  .of 
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partition  indeed,  but  vaftly  preferable  to 
the  two  former.  The  great  objcdion  to 
the  two  former  was  drawn  from  that 
confiderable  increafe  of  dominion,  which 
the  crown  of  France,  and  not  a branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  acquired  by 
them.  I know  what  may  be  frid  fpeci> 
oufly  enough  to  perfuade,  that  fuch  an  in> 
creafe  of  dominion  would  not  have  aug« 
mented,  but  would  rather  havft  weakened 
the  power  of  France,  and  what  examples 
may  be  drawn  from  hifrory  tocountcnance 
iuch  an  opinion.  I know  likewifr,  that 
the  compa^  6gure  of  France,  and  the  con- 
tiguity of  all  her  provinces,  make  a very 
ellential  part  of  the  force  of  her  monarchy. 
Had  the  detigns  of  Charges  the  eighth^ 
Lbwis  the  twelfth,  Francis  the  firfr, 
and  Henry  the  freond,  fucceeded,  thedo> 
minions  of  France  would  have  been  more 
extendve,  and  I believe  the  frreogth  of 
her  monarchy  would  have  been  lefs.  I 
have  fometimes  thought  that  even  (be  lofs 
of  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  which 
G obliged 
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obliged  Henry  the  fecond  to  recal  the 
duke  of  G u ISE  with  his  army  out  of  Italy, 
was  in  this  re/jicdf  no  unhappy  event.  But 
the  reafoning  which  is  good,  I think,  when 
applied  to  thofe  times,  will  not  hold  when 
applied  to  oars,  and  to  the  cafe  I confider 
here ; the  ftatc  of  France,  the  ftate  of  her 
neighbours,  and  the  whole  conftitution 
of  Europe  being  fo  extremely  different. 
The  objeftion  therefore  to  the  two  trea- 
ties of  partition  had  a real  weight.  The 
power  of  France,  deemed  already  exor- 
bitant, would  have  been  increoled  by  this 
acceflion  of  dominion,  in  the  hands  of 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  : and  the  ufe  he 
intended  to  make  of  it,  by  keeping  Italy 
and  Spain  in  awe,  appears  in  the  article 
that  gave  him  the  ports  on  the  Tufean 
coaft,  and  the  province  of  Guipufeoa. 
This  king  William  might,  and  I quef- 
tion  not  did  fee ; but  that  prince  might 
think  too,  that  for  this  very  reafon Lewis 
the  fourteenth  would  adhere,  in  all  events, 
to  the  treaty  of  partition  : and  that  thefe 
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confequences  were  more  remote,  and 
would  be  lefs  dangerous,  than  thofe  of 
making  no  partition  at  all.  The  partition, 
even  the  word  tha(  might  have  been  made, 
by  a treaty  of  peace  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fix, would  have  been  the  very 
reverfe  of  this.  France  would  have  been 
weakened,  and  her  enemies  ftrengthened, 
by  her  concefiions  on  the  fide  of  the  Low 
Countries,  of  Germany,  and  Savoy.  If 
a prince  of  her  royal  family  had  remained 
in  pofleffion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies, 
no  advantage  would  have  accrued  to 
her  by  it,  and  effectual  bars  would  have 
been  oppofed  to  an  union  of  the  two  mo- 
narchies. The  houfe  of  Auftria  would 
have  had  a reafonable  fatisfa<ftion  for  that 
fhadow  of  right,  which  a former  partition 
gave  her.  She  had  no  other  after  the 
will  of  Charles  the  fecond  : and  this 
may  be  juftly  termed  a fhadow,  fince 
England,  Holland  and  France  could  con- 
fer no  real  right  to  the  Spanifh  fuccef- 
fion,  nor  to  any  part  of  it.  She  had  de- 
G 2 dined 
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clined  acceding  to  that  partition,  before 
France  departed  £'om  h,  and  woald  have 
preferred  the  Italian  provinces,  without 
Spain  and  the  Weft-In^ies,  to  Spain  and 
the  Weft-Indies  without  the  Italian  pro^ 
▼inces.  The  Italian  provinces  would  have 
fidlen  to  her  (hare  by  this  partition.  The 
particular  demands  of  England  and  Hol- 
land would  have  fuffered  no  difficulty, 
and  thofe  that  we  were  obliged  by  treaty 
to  make  for  others  would  have  been  eafy 
to  adjuft.  Would  not  this  have  been  e- 
nough,  my  lord,  for  the  public  fccurity, 
for  the  common  intereft,  and  for  the 
glory  of  our  arms  ? To  have  humbled 
and  reduced  in  five  campaigns  a power 
that  had  difturbed  and  infulted  Europe  al- 
moft  forty  years  j to  have  reftored,  in  fo 
fhort  a time,  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope to  a fufficient  point  of  equality,  af- 
ter it  had  been  more  than  fifty  years,  that 
is  from  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  in  a gra- 
dual deviation  from  this  point ; in  fhort 
to  have  retrieved  in  one  thoufiuid  fcven 
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hundred  and  fix,  a game  that  was  be- 
come defperate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  To  have  done  all  this,  before 
the  war  had  cxhauficd  our  ftrength,  was 
the  utmoft  fure  that  any  man  could  defire 
who  intended  the  public  good  alone : and 
no  honeft  reafon  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be 
given,  why  th*  war  was  protra<9ed  any 
longer  ? why  we  neither  made  peace  after 
a fliort,  vigorous  and  fuccefsful  war,  nor 
put  it  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  France 
to  continue  at  any  rate  a long  one  ? I have 
faid,  and  it  is  true,  that  this  had  been  en- 
tirely out  of  her  power,  if  we  had  given 
greater  interruption  to  the  commerce  of 
old  and  new  Spain,  and  if  vfc  had  hin- 
dered France  from  importing  annually, 
from  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  two,  fuch  immenfe  treafures  as 
(he  did  import  by  the  fhips  Ihe  fent,  with 
the  permiflion  of  Spain,  to  the  South  Sea. 
It  has  been  advanced,  and  it  is  a common 
opinion,  that  we  were  reftrajned  by  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Dutch  from  making  ufe  of 
G 3 tl« 
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the  liberty  given  by  treaty  to  them  and  us, 
and  which,  without  his  imperial  majefty’s 
leave,  6nce  we  entered  into  the  war,  we 
might  have  taken,  of  making  conquers 
in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  Be  it  fo. 
But  to  go  to  the  South  Seas,  to  trade  there 
if  w'e  could,  to  pillage  the  Weft-Indics 
without  making  conquefts  if  we  could 
not,  and  whether  we  traded  or  whether 
we  pillaged,  to  hinder  the  French  from 
trading  there  ; was  a meafure  that  would 
have  given,  one  ought  to  think,  nojea- 
loufy  to  the  Dutch,  who  might,  and  it  is 
to  be  I'uppofed  would,  have  taken  their  part 
in  thefe  expeditions  ; or  if  it  had  given 
them  jealoufy,  w'hat  could  they  have  re- 
plied when  a Britifh  minifter  had  told 
them : ‘ That  it  little  became  them  to  find 
' fault  that  we  traded  with  or  pillaged  the 
* Spaniards  in  theWeft-Indies  to  the  detri- 
‘ ment  of  our  common  enemy,  whilft  we 
‘ connived  at  them  who  traded  with  this 
‘ enemy,  to  his  and  their  great  adv’antage, 

‘ againft  our  remonftrances,  and  in  viola- 
' ‘ tion 
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* tion  of  the  condition  upon  which  we  had 
‘ given  the  firft  augmentation  of  our  forces 
‘ in  the  Low  Countries?’  We  might  have 
purfued  this  meafure  notwithftanding  any 
engagement  that  we  took  by  the  treaty 
with  Portugal,  if  I remember  that  treaty 
right : but  indead  of  this,  we  wafted  our 
forces,  and  fquandered  millions  after  mil- 
lions in  fupporting  our  alliance  with  this 
crown,  and  in  purfuing  the  chimerical  pro- 
je<5l  which  was  made  the  objed  of  this  al- 
liance. I call  it  chimerical,  becaufe  it  was 
equally  fo,  to  expedl  a revolution  in  fa- 
vour of  Charles  the  third  on  theflender 
authority  of  fuch  a trifler  as  the  admiral  of 
Caftile  ; and  when  this  failed  us  to  hope 
to  conquer  Spain  by  the  aftiftance  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Catalans. 
Y et  this  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
new  plan  of  the  war  was  built,  and  fo  ma- 
ny ruinous  engagements  were  taken. 

The  particular  motives  of  private  men, 
as  well  as  of  princes  and  dates,  to  protraft 
the  war,  are  partly  known,  and  partly 
G 4 guefled 
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gucfled  at  this  time.  But  whenever  that 
time  comes,  and  I am  perfuaded  it  will 
come,  when  their  fecret  motives,  their 
fccret  defigns,  and  intrigues,  can  be  laid 
open,  I prefume  to  fay  to  your  lordihip 
that  the  moft  confufed  fccnc  of  iniquity, 
and  folly,  that  it  is  poilible  to  imagine, 
will  appear.  In  the  mean  while*  if  your 
lordlhip  confiders  only  the  treaty  of  bar- 
rier, as  my  lord  ToWnshend  6gned  it, 
without,  nay  in  troth,  againft  orders  j 
for  the  duke  Of  Marlborough,  tho 
joint  plenipotentiary,  did  not : if  you  con- 
fider  the  famous  preliminaries  of  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine,  which 
we  made  a mock  IhcW  of  ratifying,  thb 
we  knew  that  they  Would  not  be  accept- 
ed j for  fo  the  marquisof  Torcy  had  told 
the  penfionary  before  he  left  the  Hague, 
as  the  faid  marquis  has  affured  me  very 
often  fince  that  time : if  you  enquire  into 
the  anecdotes  of  Gertruydenberg,  and 
if  you  confult  other  authentic  papers 
that  are  extant,  your  lordfhip  will  fee 
o the 
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the  policy  of  the  new  plan,  I think,  in 
this  light.  Tho  we  had  refufed,  before 
the  war  began,  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments for  the  conqueft  of  Spain,  yet 
as  foon  as  it  began,  when  the  reafon  of 
things  was  ftlll  the  fame,  for  the  fuccefs 
of  our  firft  campaign  cannot  be  ^d  to 
have  altered  it,  we  entered  into  thele 
very  engagements.  By  the  treaty  where- 
in we  took  thefe  engagements  firft, 
Portugal  was  brought  into  the  grand 
alliance } that  is,  fhe  confented  to  em- 
ploy her  formidable  forces  ogainft  Philip, 
at  the  expence  of  England  and  Holland : 
provided  we  would  debar  ourfelves  from 
nuking  any  acquifitions,  and  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  promife,  that  ftie  ihould  ac- 
quire many  important  places  in  Sp»n, 
and  an  immenfe  extent  of  country  in 
America.  By  fuch  bargains  as  this,  the 
whole  confederacy  was  formed,  and  held 
together.  Such  means  were  indeed  efie- 
(ftual  to  multiply  enemies  to  France  and 
Spain } but  a projed  fo  extenfivc  and  fi> 

difficult 
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difficult  as  to  make  many  bargains  of  this 
kind  neceflary,  and  ncceflfary  for  a great 
number  of  years,  and  for  a very  uncertain 
event,  wasaprojeA  into  which,  for  this  ve- 
ry reafon,  England  and  Holland  ffiould 
not  have  entered.  It  is  worthy  your  obfer- 
vation,  my  lord,  that  thefe  bad  bargains 
would  not  have  been  continued,  as  they 
were  almoft  to  our  immediate  ruin,  if  the 
war  had  not  beenprotradled  under  the  pre- 
tended neceffity  of  reducing  the  whole 
Spaniffi  monarchy  to  the  obedience  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  Now,  as  no  other  confe- 
derate except  Portugal  was  to  receive  his 
recomjjencc  by  any  difmemberment  of 
dominions  in  old  or  new  Spain,  the  en- 
gagements \vc  took  to  conquer  this  whole 
monarchy  had  no  vifible  necefiary  caufe, 
but  the  procuring  the  acceffion  of  this 
power,  that  was  already  neuter,  to  the 
grand  alliance.  This  acceffion,  as  I have 
faid  before,  ferved  only  to  make  us  neglect 
immediate  and  certain  advantages,  for 
remote  and  uncertain  hopes  j and  chufb 

to 
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to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  the  Sf^mUh 
nation  at  our  own  vaft  expence,  whom 
we  might  have  ftarved,  and  by  flarving, 
reduced  both  the  French  and  them,  at 
their  expence. 

I CALLED  the  neceffity  of  reducing 
the  whole  Spanifti  monarchy  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  a pretend- 
ed necefnty : and  pretended  it  Was,  not 
real,  without  doubt.  But  I am  apt  to  think 
your  lord/hip  may  go  further,  and  hnd 
fome  reafons  to  fufpedt,  that  the  opinion 
itfelf  of  this  neceffity  was  not  very  real, 
in  the  minds  of  thole  who  urged  it  j in 
the  minds  I would  fay  of  the  able  men 
among  them;  for  that  it  was  real  in  fome 
of  our  zealous  Britilh  politicians,  I do 
them  the  juftice  to  believe.  Your  lord- 
ffiip  may  find  reafons  to  fufpedt  perhaps, 
that  this  opinion  was  fet  up  rather  to  oc- 
cafion  a diverfion  of  the  forces  of  France, 
and  to  furnilh  pretences  for  prolonging 
the  war  for  other  ends. 

. 3 
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Bsfoke  the  year  one  thouiknd  ievea 
hundred  and  ten,  the  war  was  kept 
alive  with  alternate  fucccTs  in  Spain } 
and  it  may  be  Md  therefore,  that  the 
dedgn  of  conquering  this  kingdom  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  the  hopes  of  fucceeding. 
But  why  then  did  the  States  General  re- 
fiife,  in  one  thouiand  feven  hundred  and 
nine,  to  admit  an  article  in  the  barrier 
treaty,  by  which  they  would  have  obliged 
themfelves  to  procure  the  whole  Spanilh 
monarchy  to  the  houTe  of  Auftria,  when 
that  zealous  politician  my  lord  Town- 
SREND  prefied  them  to  it  ? If  their  opi- 
nion of  the  neceflity  of  carrybg  on  the 
war,  till  this  point  could  be  obtainol, 
was  real ; why  did  they  riique  the  im- 
menfe  advann^es  given  them  with  fo 
much  profufe  gencrofity  by  this  treaty, 
rather  thanconfent  to  an  engagement  that 
was  to  conformable  to  their  opinion  ? 

After  the  year  one  thou&nd  feven 
hundred  and  ten,  it  will  not  be  laid,  I 
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prefume,  that  the  war  could  be  fupported 
in  Spain  with  any  profpcft  of  advantage 
on  our  fide.  We  had  fiifficiendy  ezpm> 
enced  how  little  dependance  could  be 
had  on  the  vigour  of  the  Portngueze ; 
and  how  firmly  the  Spanilh  nation  in  ge- 
neral, the  Caftilians  in  particular,  were  at- 
tached to  Philip.  Out  armies  had  been 
twice  at  Madrid,  this  prince  had  been 
twice  driven  from  his  ceptal,  his  rival 
had  been  there,  none  ftirred  in  fiivour  of 
tlie  vi(5torious,  all  wilhed  and  aded  for 
the  vanquished.  In  Short,  the  ialfliood  of 
all  thofe  lures,  by  which  we  had  been  en- 
ticed to  make  war  in  Spain,  had  appeared 
fufficiently  in  one  thoufand  fevcn  hun- 
dred and  fix;  but  was  Sb  groSsly  evident 
in  one  thouSand  Seven  handled  and  ten, 
that  Mr.  Cr  aggs,  who  was  fent  towards 
the  end  of  that  year  by  Mr.  Stanhoi^ 
into  England,  on  commiSlions  that  be  ex- 
ecuted with  much  good  fenSe  and  much 
addrefs,  owned  to  me;  that  in  Mr.  Stan- 
hope's opinion,  and  he  t^s  not 
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fpond  of  fuccefs,  efpecially  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  own  projeds,  nothing  could 
be  done  more  in  Spain,  the  general  at- 
tachment of  the  people  to  Philip,  and 
their  averiion  to  Charles  confidered: 
that  armies  of  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand 
men  might  walk  about  that  country  till 
doom’s-day,  fohe  expreifed  himfelf,  with- 
out effed : that  wherever  they  came,  the 
people  would  fubmit  to  Charles  the 
third  out  of  terror,  and  as  foon  as  they 
were  gone,  proclaim  Philip  the  fifth  a- 
gain  out  of  affedtion : that  to  conquer  Spain 
required  a great  army } and  to  keep  it,  a 
greater. 

Was  it  pofUble,  after  this,  to  think  in 
good  earnefl  of  conquering  Spain,  and 
could  they  be  in  good  earnefl  who  conti- 
nued to  hold  the  fame  language,  and  to 
infifl  on  the  fame  meafures  ? Could  they 
be  fo  in  the  following  year,  when  the  em- 
peror Joseph  died?  Charles  was  be- 
come then  the  folc  furviving  male  of  the 

houfe 
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lioufeof  Auilria,  and  fucceeded  to  the  em- 
pire as  well  as  to  all  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  that  family.  Could  they  be  in 
earneft,  who  maintained  even  in  this  con- 
iundlure,  that  ‘ no  peace  could  be  fafe,  ho- 
* norable,  or  lafting,  fo  long  as  the  king- 
‘ dom  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  re- 
‘ mained  in  the  pofleflion  of  any  branch 
‘ of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon?’  Did  they 
mean  that  Charles  fttould  be  emperor 
and  king  of  Spain?  In  this  projedt  they 
would  have  had  the  allies  againft  them. 
Did  they  mean  to  call  the  duke  of  Savoy 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  to  beftow  it  on 
fome  other  prince  ? In  this  projedl  they 
would  have  had  his  imperial  majefty 
againft  them.  In  either  cafe  the  confede- 
racy would  have  been  broken : and  how 
then  would  they  have  continued  the  war? 
Did  they  mean  nothing,  or  did  they  mean 
fomething  more  than  they  owned,  fome- 
thing  more  than  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France,  and  to  force  the  whole 

Spaniih 
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Spanifh  monarchy  out  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  ? 

Both  the(e  ends  might  have  been  ob- 
tained at  Gertruydenberg : vrhy  were  they 
not  obtained  ? Read  the  preliminaries  of 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine, 
which  were  made  the  foundaticm  of  this 
treaty.  Inform  yourfclf  of  what  paiTed 
there,  and  oWerve  what  followed.  Your 
lordlhip  will  mnain  aftonilhed.  1 remain 
fb  every  time  I refled  upon  them,  dio 
I faw  thefe  things  at  no  very  great  'di- 
ftance,  even  whilft  they  were  in  tranfafti- 
on;  and  tho  I know  moft  certainly  that 
France  loft  two  years  before,  by  the 
little  ikill  and  addrefs  of  her  principal 
* minifter,  in  anfwaring  overtures  made 
during  the  fiege  of  Lille,  by  a prin- 
cipal perfon  among  the  allies,  fuch  an 
opportunity,  and  fuch  a correfpondence, 
as  would  have  remoyed  fome  of  the  ob- 
ftacles  that  lay  nowin  her  way,-  have  pre- 
vented others,  and  have  procured  her 
• Chamillakb.  peace* 
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peace.  An  equivalent  for  the  thirty-fe- 
venth  article  of  the  preliminaries,  that 
is,  for  the  ceffion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  was  the  point  to  be  difcuiled  at 
Gertruydenberg.  Naples  and  Sicily,  or 
even  Naples  and  Sardinia  would  have  con- 
tented the  French,  at  leaft  they  Would  have 
accepted  them  as  the  equivalent.  Boys 
and  Vanderdussen,  who  treated  with 
them,  reported  this  to  the  minifters  of  the 
allies  : and  it  was  upon  this  occafion  that 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  asBuvs 
himfelf  told  me,  took  immediately  the 
lead,  and  congratulated  the  alfembly  on 
the  near  approach  of  a peace ; faid,  that 
fince  the  French  were  in  this  difpofition, 
it  was  time  to  confider  what  further  de- 
mands fliould  be  made  upon  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  liberty  referved  in  the  pre- 
liminaries; and  .exhorted  all  the  minifters 
of  the  allies  to  adjuft  their  feveral  ulterior 
pretenfions,  and  to  prepare  their  demands. 

This  proceeding,  and  what  followed, 
VoL.  II.  H put 
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put  me  in  mind  of  that  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Carthaginians.  The  former  were 
refolved  to  confent  to  no  peace  till  Car- 
thage was  laid  in  ruins.  They  fet  a treaty 
however  on  foot,  at  the  requeft  of  theh: 
old  enemy,  impofed  fome  terms,  and  re- 
ferred them  to  their  generals  for  the  reft. 
Their  generals  purfued  the  fame  method, 
and  by  refcrving  ftill  a right  of  making 
ulterior  demands,  they  reduced  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  laft  to  the  ncceflity  of  abandon- 
ing their  city,  or  of  continuing  the  war  after 
they  had  given  up  their  arms,  their  ma- 
chines, and  their  fleet,  in  hopes  of  peace. 

France  faw  thefnare,  and  refolved  to 
run  any  rilque  rather  than  to  be  caught 
in  it.  We  continued  to  demand,  under 
pretence  of  fecuring,  the  cefljon  of  Spain 
and  the  Weft-Indies ; that  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  Ihould  take  on  him  to  dethrone 
his  grandfon  in  the  fpace  of  two  months  j 
and  if  he  didnoteffedl;  it  in  that  time,  that 
we  lliould  be  at  liberty  to  renew  the  war, 
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withoUit;re/k>ring  the  places  that  weretp  be 
put  into  our  hands  according  to  thepreli- 
minaries;  which  were  the  qjoft;itnpprtan{ 
places  France  pofleflcd  on  the  fide  of  the 
Low  Countries.  offered toabandoi} 
his  grandfon  and,  if  he  could  not  prevail 
on  him  to  refign,  to  furnifii  money  to  th« 
allies,  who  might  at  the  expence  of  France 
force  him  to  evacuate  Spain.  The  propofi- 
tion  made  by  the  allies  had  an  air  of  inhut 
■manity}  apdthe  reft  of  mankind  mighf 
be  ihocked  to  fee  the  grandfather  oblige^ 
to  make  war  cmi  his  grandfon.  But  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  had  treated  mankind  ,with 
'too  much  inhumanity  in  his  profperoua 
days,  to  have  any  reafbn  to  complain  even 
of  this  propofition.  Flis  people  indeed, 
who  are  apt  to  have  great  partiality  for  their 
kings,  might  pity  his  diftrefs.  This  hap- 
pened, and  he  found  his  account  in  it. 
Philip  muft  have  evacuated  Spain,  .1 
think,  notwitbftandinghisownobftinacy, 
thefpirit  of  his  queen,  and  the  refolute 
attachment  of  the  Spaniard^>  if  his  grand- 
H 2 father 
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father  had  infided,  and  been  in  earned  to 
force  him : but  if  this  expedient  was,  as  it 
was,  odious,  why  did  we  prefer  to  conti- 
nue the  war  againd  France  and  Spain,  ra- 
ther than  accept  the  other  ? why  did  we 
ncgledl  the  opportunity  of  reducing,  ef- 
fectually and  immediately,  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France,  and  of  rendering  the 
conqued  of  Spain  practicable  ? both  which 
might  have  been  brought  about,  and  con- 
fequcntly  the  avowed  ends  of  the  war 
might  have  been  anfwered,  by  accepting 
the  expedient  that  France  offered.  * France, 
‘ it  was  faid,  was  not  fincerc : die  meant 
‘ nothing  more  than  to  amufe,  and  divide.* 
This  rcafon  was  given  at  the  time ; but 
fome  of  thofe  who  gave  it  then,  I have 
feen  afhamed  to  infid  on  it  fince.  France 
was  not  in  condition  to  aCt  the  part  die 
had  aCled  in  former  treaties : and  her  di- 
drefs  was  no  bad  pledge  of  her  fincerity 
on  this  occafion.  But  there  was  a better 
dill.  The  drong  places  that  die  ' mud 
have  put  into  the  hands  of  the  allies, 
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would  have  expofed  her,  on  the  leaflP 
breach  of  faith,  to  fee,  not  her  frontier 
alone,  but  even  the  provinces  that  lie  be- 
hind it,  defolated:  and  prince  Eugene 
might  have  had  the  fatisfadition,  it  is  faid, 
I know  not  how  truly, he  defired,  of  march- 
ing with  the  torch  in  his  hand  to  Verlailles. 

Your  lordfliipwill  obferve,  that  the 
conferences  at  Gertruydenberg  ending  in 
the  manner  they  did,  the  inflexibility  of 
the  allies  gave  new  life  and  fpirit  to  the 
French  and  Spanifh  naj^ns,  diftreflTed  and 
exhaufted  as  they  were.  The  troops  of 
the  former  withdrawn  out  of  Spain,  and 
the  Spaniards  left  to  defend  themfelves  as 
they  could,  the  Spaniards  alone  obliged  us 
to  retreat  from  Madrid,  and  defeated  us  in 
our  retreat.  But  your  lordfhip  may  think 
perhaps,  as  I do,  that  if  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth had  bound  himfelfbyafolemntrea- 
ty  to  abandon  his  grandfon,  hadpaidafub- 
fldy  to  dethrone  him,  and. had  confented 
to  acknowledge  another  king  of  Spain,  the 
H 3 Spa- 
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Spaniards  would  not  have  exerted  the  fame 
ieal  for  PHiLfPj  the  adlions  of  Alme- 
nara  anfd  Saragofla  might  have  been 
decifive,  and  thofe  of  Brihuega  and  Villa 
Viciofa  would  not  have  happened.  After 
*11  thcfc  events,  how  could  any  fcafonable 
man  expert  that  a war  (hould  be  fupport- 
ed  with  advantage  in  Spain,  to  which  the 
court  of  Vienna  had  contributed  nothing 
from  the  firft,  fcarce  bread  to  their  arch- 
duke; which  Portugal  waged  faintly  and 
with  deficient  quotas,  and  which  the 
Dutch  had  in  a ^nner  renounced,  by 
ncgledling  to  recruit  their  forces  ? How 
was  Charles  to  be  placed  on  the  Spanifh 
throne,  or  Philip  at  leaft  to  be  driven  out 
of  it  ? By  the  fuccefs  of  the  confederate 
arms  in  other  parts  ? But  what  fuccefs, 
fiifHcient  tothispurpofe,  could  we  expeft? 
This  queftion  may  be  anfwered  beft,  by 
fhewing  what  fuccefs  we  had. 

Portugal  and  Savoy  did  nothing 
before  the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph; 

and 
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and  declared  in  form,  as  foon  as  he  was 
dead,  that  they  would  carry  on  the  war 
no  longer  to-fet  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the 
head  of  Charles,  fihce  this  would  be  to 
fight  againft  the  very  principle  they  had 
fought  for.  The  Rhine  was  a fcene  of 
inaftion.  The  foie  efforts,  that  were  to 
bring  about  the  great  event  of  dethroning 
Philip,  were  thofe  which  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  able  to  make.  He 
took  three  towns  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  ten,  Aire,  Bethune,  ^d  St. 
Venant:  and.one,  Bouchain,  in  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  eleven.  Now  this 
conqueft  being  in  fa6t  the  only  one  the 
confederates  made  that  year,  Bouchain 
may  be  faid  properly  and  truly  to  have 
cofl  our  nation  very  near  feven  millions 
fVerliag  ; for  your  lordfhip  will  find,  I be- 
lieve, that  the  charge  of  the  war  for  that 
year  amounted  to  no  lefs.  It  is  true  that 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  pro- 
pofed  a very  great  projeft,  by  which  in- 
curfions  would  have  been  made  during  tlie 
H 4 win- 
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winter  into  France;  the  next  campaign 
might  have  been  opened  early  on  our  fide ; 
and  feveral  other  great  and  obvious  advan- 
tages might  have  been  obtained:  but  the 
Dutch  refufed  to  contribute,  even  lefs  than 
their  proportion,  for  the  queen  had  ofiered 
to  take  the  deficiency  on  herfelf,  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  barracks  and  forage;  and  difap- 
pointed  by  their  obftinacy  the  whole 
defign. 

We  were  then  amufed  with  vifionary 
fehemes  of  marchbg  our  whole  army,  in 
a year  or  two  more,  and  after  a town  or 
two  more  were  taken,  direftly  to  Paris, 
or  at  leaft  into  die  heart  of  France.  But 
was  this  fo  eafy  or  fo  fure  a game  ? Thfc 
French  expeded  we  would  play  it.  Their 
generals  had  vifited  the  feveral  poils  they 
might  take,  when  our  array  fhould  enter 
France,  to  retard,  to  incommode,  to  di- 
ftrefs  us  in  our  march,  and  even  to  make 
a dccifive  Hand  and  to  give  us  battle. 
I take  what  I fay  here  firom  indifputable 
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authority,  that  of  the  perfons  confulted  and 
employed  in  preparing  for  this  great  di- 
ftrefs.  Had  we  been  beaten,  or  had 
we  been  forced  to  retire  towards  our 
own  frontier  in  the  Low  Countries,  af- 
ter penetrating  into  France,  the  hopes 
on  which  we  protracted  the  war  would 
have  been  difappointed,  and  I think  the 
molt  fanguine  would  have  then  repent- 
ed refuting  the  offers  made  at  Gertruy- 
denburg.  But  if  we  had  beaten  the 
French,  for  it  was  fcarce  lawful  in  thofe 
days  of  our  prefumption  to  fuppofe  the 
contrary  j would  the  whole  monarchy  of 
Spain  have  been  our  immediate  and  cer- 
tain prize  ? Suppofe,  and  I fuppofe  it  on 
g6od  grounds,  my  lord,  that  the  French 
had  refolved  to  defend  their  country  inch 
by  inch,  and  that  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
had  determined  to  retire  with  his  court 
to  Lions  or  elfewhere,  and  to  defend 
the  pafiage  of  the  Loire,  when  he 
could  no  longer  defend  that  of  the 
Seine,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  terms 
2 impofed 
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impofed  oo  him  : what  ihould  we  have 
done  in  this  cafe  ? MuA  we  not  have 
accepted  fuch  a peace  as  we  had  re- 
fufed  i or  have  protradted  the  war  till 
we  had  conquered  France  in  or- 
der to  conquer  Spain  afterwards  ? Did 
we  hope  for  revolutions  in  Frana  ? Wc 
had  hoped  for  them  in  Spain  : and  we 
ihould  have  been  bubbles  of  our  hopes 
in  both.  That  there  was  a fpirit  raifed 
againil  the  government  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  in  his  court,  nay  in  his  fa- 
mily, and  that  ilrange  fchemes  of  pri- 
vate ambition  were  formed  and  farm- 
ing there,  1 cannot  doubt : and  fame 
efleds  of  this  fpirit  produced  per- 
haps the  greateft  mortiheations  that 
he  fuffered  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign. 

A LIGHT  inAance  of  this  fpirit  is  ail 
I will  quote  at  this  time,  I fupped  in 
the  year  one  thouiand  feven  hundred 
and  hiteen,  at  a houfe  in  France,  where 

two 
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two  * perlbns  of  no  fmall  figure,  who 
had  been  in  great  company  that  night, 
arrived  very  late.  The  converfation 
turned  on  the  events  of  the  precedent 
war,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  late 
peace.  In  the  procels  of  the  converfa> 
tion,  one  of  them  -f*  brcicc  loofc,  and 
faid,  directing  his  difcourfe  to  me,  Voui 
auriez  pu  nous  ecrafer  dans  ce  temps^ld : 
pourquoi  nt  Favez  vous  pas  fait  ? I an- 
fwered  him  coolly.  Par  ce  que  dans  ce 
temps-ld,  nous  n’avons  plus  craint  votre 
puijfance.  This  anecdote,  too  trivial  for 
hilfory,  may  find  its  place  in  a letter, 
and  may  ferve  to  confirm  what  1 have 
admitted,  that  there  were  perfons  even 
in  France,  who  expected  to  find  their 
private  account  in  the  dillrefs  of  their 
country.  But  thefe  perfons  were  a few, 
men  of  wild  imaginations  and  Aroog 
palTions,  more  enterprising  than  capable, 
and  of  more  name  than  d-edit.  In  ge- 

* The  dukes  de  la  Fs  villase  and  Moetemae. 

' • La  Fevillade. 
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neral,  the  endeavours  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  and  the  facrifices  he  offered  to 
make  in  order  to  obtain  a peace,  had  at- 
tached his  people  more  than  ever  to  him  : 
and  if  LEwis  had  determined  not  to  go 
fwther  than  he  had  offered  at  Gertray- 
denberg,  in  abandoning  his  grandfbn, 
the  French  nation  would  not  have  aban- 
doned him. 

But  to  refume  what  I have  faid  or 
hinted  already,  the  necefiary  ccMifequences 
of  protradting  the  war  in  order  to  de- 
throne Philip,  from  the  year  one  thou- 
land  feven  hundred  and  eleven  incluhve-’ 
ly,  could  be  no  other  than  thefe : our  de- 
fign  of  penetrating  into  France  might 
have  been  defeated,  and  have  become  fa- 
tal to  us  by  a reverfe  of  fortune : our 
firft  fuccefs  might  not  have  obliged  the 
French  tofubmitj  and  we  might  have 
had  France  to  conquer,  after  we  had 
failed  in  our  firft  attempt  to  conquer 
Spain,  and  even  in  order  to  proceed  to  a 
Iccond  : the  French  might  have  fubmit- 

ted. 
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ted,  and  the  Spaniards  not ; and  whilft 
the  former  had  been  employed  to  force 
the  latter,  according  to  the  fcheme  of  the 
allies}  or  whilft,  the  latter  fubmitting  like- 
wife,  Philip  had  evacuated  Spain,  the 
high  allies  might  have  gone  together  by 
the  ears  about  dividing  the  fpoil,  and  dif- 
pofing  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  To  thefe 
ifTues  were  things  brought  by  protradting 
the  war  j by  refufing  to  make  peace,  on 
the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance  at 
worft,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fix  } and  by  refufing  to  grant  it,  even 
on  thofe  of  the  new  plan,  in  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  ten.  Such  con- 
tingent events  as  I have  mentioned  flood 
in  profpedt  before  us.  The  end  of  the 
war  was  removed  out  of  fight  j and  they, 
who  clamoured  rather  than  argued  for 
the  continuation  of  it,  contented  them- 
fclves  to  affirm  that  France  was  not  e- 
nough  reduced,  and  that  no  peace  ought 
to  be  made  as  long  as  a prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  remained  on  the  Spanifh 

throne. 
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(hroae.  When  they  would  think  France 
enough  reduced,  k was  ui^xkTibie  to 
guels.  Whether  they  intended  to  join 
the  Imperial  and  Spanifli  crowns  on  the 
bead  of  Charles,  who  had  declared  his 
irrerocable  rciblution  to  continue  the  war 
till  the  conditions  inliiled  upon  at  Ger- 
truydenberg  were  obtained  ? whether 
they  intended  to  beftow  Spain  and  the 
Indies  on  fome  other  prince  ? and  how 
this  great  alteration  in  their  own  plan 
ihould  be  eSTefbed  by  common  confent  f 
how  po&dion  /bouid  be  given  to 
Cbarjlesot  toanydtherprince,notonly 
of  Spam  but  of  all  the  SpanUh  dominions 
otit  of  Europe ; where  the  att^hment  tp 
Ph  iL  I3P  wasat  leaf!  as  ftroi]^  as  inCatHle, 
and  where  it  would  not  be  ib  eafy,  the  di> 
fiance  and  extent  of  tbefe  dominions  con- 
fidered,  to  oblige  the  Spaniards  to  fubmit 
to  another  government  ? Thefe  pomts,  and 
many  more  equally  necellary  to  be  deter> 
mined,  and  equally  difHcult  to  prepare, 
were  neither  determined  nor  prepared ; 

fo 
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fo  that  SVC  were  reduced  to  carry  on  the 
war,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Jo- 
SBPH»Wifhout  any  pofitive  fcheme  agreed 
to  as  the  Ichertie  of  the  future  peace  by 
the  allies.  That  of  the  grand  alliance^ 
we  had  long  before  renounced.  That  of 
the  new  plan  was  become  ineligible ; and 
if  it  had  been  eligible,  it  would  have 
been  impraidcable,  becaufe  of  the  divi- 
fion  it  would  have  created  among  the  al- 
lies themfelves : fcveral  of  whom  would 
not  have  confented,  notwithftanding  hjs 
irrcrvocable  refolution,  that  the  emperor 
Ihould  be  king  of  Spain.  I know  not 
what  part  the  protradters  of  the  war,  in 
the  depth  of  their  policy,  intended  to 
lake.  Our  nation  had  contributed,  and 
aded  fo  long  under  the  diredllon  of  their 
councils,  for  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  like  one  of  the  hereditary 
kingdoms  ufurped  by  that  family,  that  it 
is  lawful  to  think  their  intention  might  be 
to  unite' the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  crowns. 
But  I rather  think  they  had  no  very  de- 
3 terminate 
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terminate  view,  beyond  that  of  continu-, 
ing  the  war  as  long  as  they  could.  The 
late  lord  Oxford  told  me,  that  my  lord 
Somers  being  prelTed,  I know  cot  on 
what  occaiion  nor  by  whom,  on  the  un- 
neceflary  and  ruinous  continuation  of  the 
war;  infteadof  giving reafons to  flicw  the 
neceflity  of  it,  contented  himfelf  to  reply, 
that  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a lutred  of 
France.  This  was  a ftrange  reply  for  a 
wife  man : and  yet  I know  not  whether  he 
could  have  given  a better  then,  or  whether 
any  of  his  pupils  could  give  a better  now. 

The  whig  party  in  general  acquired 
great  and  juft  popularity,  in  the  reign  of 
our  Charles  the  fecond,  by  the  cla- 
mour they  raifed  againft  the  condud  of 
that  prince  in  foreign  affairs.  They  who 
fucceeded  to  the  name  rather  than  the 
principles  of  this  party,  after  the  revoluti- 
on, and  who  have  had  the  adminiftration 
of  the  government  in  their  hands  with  very 
little  interruption  evcrfince,  pretending  to 
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ad  on  the  fame  principle,  have  run  into  an 
extreme  as  vicious  and  as  contrary  to  all 
tfie  rules  of  good  policy,  as  that  which 
their  predecelTors  exclaimed  againlf.  The 
old  whigs  complained  of  the  inglorious  fi- 
gure we  made,  whilft  our  court  was  the 
bubble,  and  our  king  the  penfioner  of 
France ; and  infilled  that  the  growing  am- 
bition and  power  of  L e w i s the  fourteenth 
fhould  be  oppofed  in  time.  The  modern 
whigs  boaftedand  ftill  boaft,  of  the  glori- 
ous figure  we  made,  whilft  we  reduced 
ourfelves,  by  their  councils,  and  under 
their  adminiftrations,  to  be  the  bubbles  of 
our  penfioners,  that  is  of  our  allies  : and 
whilft  we  meafured  our  efforts  in  war, 
and  the  continuation  of  them, without  any 
regard  to  the  interefts  and  abilities  of  our 
own  country ; without  a juft  and  fober  re- 
gard, fuch  an  one  as  contemplates  objedls 
in  their  true  light,  and  fees  them  in  their 
true  magnitude,  to  the  general  fyftem  of 
power  in  Europe ; and,  in  Ihort,  with  a 
principal  regard  merely  to  particular  inte- 
VoL.  II.  I refts 
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reds  at  home  and  abroad.  I fay  at  home 
and  abroad ; bccaufc  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that 
they  have  facrificcd  the  wealth  of  their 
country  to  the  forming  and  maintaining  a 
party  at  home,  than  that  they  have  done  fo 
to  the  forming  and  maintaining,  beyond , 
all  pretences  of  necellity,  alliances  abroad. 
Thcfe  general  alTertionsmay  be  caHly  juf* 
tified  without  having  recourfc  to  private 
anecdotes,  as  your  lordihip  will  find  when 
you  confider  the  whole  feries  of  our  con- 
duct in  the  two  wars ; in  that  which  pre- 
ceded, and  that  which  fucceeded  imme- 
diately the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, but  above  all  in  the  laft  of  them^ 
In  the  adminidrations  that  preceded  the 
revolution,  trade  had  flourilhed,  and  our 
nation  had  grown  opulent : but  the  gene- 
ral intereft  of  Europe  had  been  too  much 
negledtcd  by  us  5 and  flaveryj  under  the 
umbrage  of  prerogative,  had  been  well- 
nigh  edablUhed  among  us.  In  thofe  that 
have  followed,  taxes  upon  taxes,  and 
debts  upon  debts,'  have  been  perpetually 
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accumulated,  till  a fmall  number  of  fa- 
milies have  grown  into  immenfc  wealth, 
and  national  beggary  has  been  brought 
upon  us  ; under  the  fpecious  pretences  of 
fupporting  a common  caufeagainft  France, 
reducing  her  exorbitant  power,  and  poiz- 
ing that  of  Europe  more  equally  in  the 
public  balance : laudable  defigns  no  doubt, 
as  far  as  they  were  real,  but  luch  as,  be- 
ing converted  into  mere  pretences,  have 
been  produdlive  of  much  evil ; feme  of 
which  we  feel  and  have  long  felt,  and 
fome  will  extend  it’s  conlcquences  to  our 
lated:  pofterity.  'The  reign  of  prerogative 
was  (hort:  and  the  evils  and  the  dangers, 
to  which  we  were  expofed  by  it,  ended 
whh  it.  But  the  reign  of  falfe  and  fquan- 
dering  poKcy  has  lafted  long,  it  lafts  ftill, 
and  will  finally  complete  our  ruin.  Beg- 
gary has  been  the  confequence  of  fla- 
▼cry  in  fome  countries  : flavery  will  be 
probably  the  confequence  of  beggary  in 
ours ; and  if  it  is  fb,  we  know  at  whofe 
door  to  lay  it.  If  we  had  finifiied  the 
I 2 war 
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war  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fix,  we  fliould  have  reconciled,  like  a wife 
people,  our  foreign  and  our  domeftic  in- 
tcrefts  as  nearly  as  poflible : we  Ihould 
have  fccured  the  former  fufficiently,  and 
not  have  facrificed  the  latter  as  entirely 
as  we  did  by  the  profecution  of  the  war 
afterwards.  You  will  not  be  able  to  fee 
without  allonilhment,  how  the  charge  of 
the  war  encreafed  yearly  upon  us  from 
the  beginning  of  it  j nor  how  immenfe 
a fum  we  paid  in  the  courfe  of  it  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiencies  of  our  confederates. 
Your  aftonifliment,  and  indignation  too, 
will  increafe,  when  you  come  to  com- 
pare the  progrefs  that  was  made  from  the 
year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fix 
cxclufively,  with  the  expence  of  more 
than  thirty  millions  (1  do  not  exaggerate 
tho  I write  upon  memory)  that  this  pro- 
grefs coft  us,  to  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  eleven  inclufively. 
Upon  this  view,  your  lordlhip  will  be 
perfuaded  that  it  was  high  time  to  take 
2 the 
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the  refolution  of -making  peace,  when 
the  queen  thought  fit  to  change  her  ml- 
niftry  towards  the  end  of  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ten.  It  was- 
high  time  indeed  to  fave  our  country 
from  abfolute  infolvency  and  bankruptcy,, 
by  putting  an  end  to  a fcheme  of  con- 
dudf,  which  the  prejudices  of  a party,  the 
whimfy  of  fome  particular  men,  the  pri- 
vate intereft  of  more,  and  the  ambition 
and  avarice  of  our  allies,  who  had  been 
invited  as  it  were  to  a fcramble  by  the 
preliminaries  of  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  nine,  alone  nuintained.  The 
perfons  therefore,  who  came  into  power 
at  this  time,  hearkened,  and  they  did 
weir  to  hearken,  to  the  firft  overtures  that 
were  made  them.  The  difpolition  of 
their  enemies  invited  them  to  do^fo,  but 
that  of  their  friends,  and  that  of  a party  at 
home  who  had  nurfed,  and  been  nurfed. 
by  the  war,  might  have  deterred  them- 
from  it ; for  the  difficulties  and  dangers, 
to  which  they  mufi:  be  expofed  in  carrying 
I 3 for- 
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forward  this  great  work,  coaid  eicape 
none  of  them.  In  a letter  to  a friend  it 
may  be  allowed  me  to  lay,  that  they  did 
not  efcape  me : and  that  I foreiaw,  as 
contingent  but  not  improbable  events,  &. 
good  part  of  what  has  happened  to  me 
hnee.  Tho  it  was  a duty  therefin'e  that 
we  owed  to  our  country,  to  deliver  her 
firom  the  necedity  of  bearing  any  longer 
fo  unequal  a part  in  fo  uonecedary  a war, 
yet  was  there  fome  degree  of  merit  in 
perforrrung  it.  I think  fo  ftrongly  in- 
this  manner,  I am  fo  incorrigible,  my 
lord,  that  if  1 could  be  placed  in  the  fame 
circumftances  again,  I would  take  the 
fame  refolution,  and  ad  the  fame  part. 
Age  and  experience  might  enable  me  to 
ad  with  more  ability,  and  greater  fkill ; 
but  all  I have  fuffered  dnee  the  death  of 
the  queen  fhouid  not  hinder  me  from  ad> 
Ing.  Notwithflanding  this,  I fhall  not 
be  furprized  if  you  think  that  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  was  not  anfwerable  to  the  foc- 
«la  of  the  war,  nor  to  the  efiwts  made 
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In  it.  I think  fo  myfelf,  and  have  al- 
ways owned,  even  when  it  was  niaking 
and  made,  that  I thought  fo.  Since  we 
had  committed  a fuccefsful  folly,  we 
ought  to  have  reaped  more  advantage 
from  it  than  we  did  : and  whether  we 
had  left  Philip,  or  placed  another  prince 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  we  ought  to  have 
reduced  the  power  of  France,  and  to  have 
ftrengthened  her  neighbours,  much  more 
than'wc  did.  We  ought  to  have  reduced 
her  power  ftir  generations  to  come,  and 
not  to  have  contented  ourfclves  with  a 
momentary  redudion  of  it.  France  was 
exhaufted  to  a great  degree  of  men  and 
money,  and  her  government  had  no  cre- 
dit : but  they,  who  took  this  for  a fuffi- 
cient  redudion  of  her  power,  looked  but 
a little  way  before  them,  and  reafoned 
too  fuperficially.  Several  fuch  there  were 
however } for  as  it  has  been  £iid,  that 
there  is  no  extravagancy  which  fome 
philofopher  or  other  has  not  maintained, 
fo  your  experimee,  young  as  you  are, 
1 4 muft 
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muft  have  fhewn  you,  that  there  is  no 
abfurd  extreme,  into  which  our  party- 
politicians  of  Great  Britain  are  not  prone 
to  fall,  concerning  the  Hate  and  condu6k 
of  public  affairs.  But  if  France  was  cx- 
haufled  j fo  were  we,  and  fo  were  the 
Dutch.  Famine  rendered  her  condition 
much  more  miferable  than  ours,  at  one 
time,  in  appearance  and  in  reality  too. 
But  as  fuon  as  this  accident,  that  had  dif- 
treffed  the  French  and  frightened  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  to  the  utmoft  degree,  and 
the  immediate  confcquences  of  it  were 
over  j it  was  obvious  to  obferve,  tho  few 
made  the  obfervation,  that  whilft  we  were 
unable  to  raife  in  a year,  by  fome  millions 
at  leaft,  the  expences  of  the  year,  theF  rench 
were  willing  and  able  to  bear  the  impofiti- 
on  of  the  tenth,  over  and  above  all  the  other 
taxes  that  had  been  laid  upon  them.  This 
obfervation  had  the  weight  it  deferved  ; 
and  furcly  it  deferved  to  have  fome  among 
thofe  who  made  it,  at  the  time  fpoken  of, 
and  who  did  not  think  that  the  war  was  to 
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be  continued  as  long  as  a parliament  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  vote  moneys  But  fuppof- 
ing  it  to  have  deferved  none,  fuppofingthe 
power  of  France  to  have  been  reduced  as 
low  as  you  pleafe,  with  refpedt  to  her  in- 
ward date  ; yet  lUil  I affirm,  that  fuch  a 
reduftion  could  not  be  pernunent,  and 
was  not  therefore  fufficient.  Whoever 
knows  the  nature  of  her  government,  the 
temper  of  her  people,  and  the  natural  ad- 
vantages ffie  has  in  commerce  over  all  the 
nations  that  furround  her,  knows  that  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  the  temper  of 
her  people  enable  her  on  particular  oc- 
<afions  to  throw  off  a load  of  debt  much 
more  eadly,  and  with  confequences  much 
lels  to  be  feared,  than  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours dm  : that  altho,  in  the  general 
courfe  of  things,  trade  be  cramped  and 
induftry  vexed  by  this  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, yet  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  op- 
preffed;  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  are 
fuch, ' that  how  great  foever  her  diffrefs 

be 
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be  at  any  point  of  time,  twenty  years  of 
tranquillity  fuffice  to  re-ellabiilh  her  af- 
fairs, and  to  enrich  her  again  at  the  ex- 
pence of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  If 
any  one  doubts  of  this,  let  him  condder 
the  condition  in  which  this  kingdom  was 
left  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth ; the  drange 
pranks  the  late  duke  of  Orleans  pbyed, 
during  bis  regency  and  adminiftration, 
with  the  whole  fyftem  of  public  revenue, 
and  private  property  ; and  then  let  him 
tell  himfelf,  that  the  revenues  of  France, 
the  tenth  taken  off,  exceed  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  her  government  by  many  mil- 
lions of  livres  already,  and  will  exceed 
them  by  many  more  in  another  year. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lord,  the 
low  and  exhauded  date  to  which  France 
was  reduced,  1^  the  lad  great  war,  was 
but  a momentary  reduSion  of  her  power: 
and  whatever  real  and  more  lading  re- 
duction the  treaty  of  Utrecht  brought 
about  in  fbme  indances,  it  was  not  fuffici- 

cnt. 
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cnt.  The  power  of  France  would  not  have 
appeared  as  great  as  it  did,  when  England 
and  Holland  armed  thcmlclves  and  armed 
all  Germany  againft  her,  if  fhe  had  Iain  as 
open  to  the  invafions  of  her  enemies,  as 
her  enemies  lay  to  her*8.  Her  inward 
ftrength  was  great;  but  the  ftrength  of 
thofe  frontiers  which  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth was  almoft  forty  years  in  forming, 
and  which  the  folly  of  all  his  neighbours 
in  their  turns  fuffered  him  to  form,  made 
this  ftrength  as  formidable  as  it  beome. 
The  true  reduction  of  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France,  I take  no  notice  of 
chimerical  projedts  about  changing  her 
government,  confifted  therefore  in  dif- 
arming her  frontiers,  and  fortifying  the 
barriers  againft  her  by  the  ceflion  and 
demolition  of  many  more  places  than 
fhe  yielded  up  at  Utrecht ; but  not  of 
more  than  ftie  might  have  been  oWiged 
to  facrifice  to  her  own  immediate  re- 
lief, and  to  the  future  fccurity  of  her 
neighbours.  That  fhe  was  not  obliged 

to 
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to  make  thefe  facrifices,  I affirm  was  owing 
folely  to  thofe  who  oppofed  the  peace  : 
and  I am  willing  to  put  my  whole  credit 
with  your  lordfhip,  and  the  whole  merits 
of  a caufe  that  has  been  fo  much  conteft- 
ed,  on  this  iffiie.  I fay  a caufe  that  has 
been  fo  much  contefted ; for  in  truth  I 
think  it  is  no  longer  a doubt  any  where, 
except  in  Britiffi  pamphlets,  whether  the 
condudt  of  thofe  who  neither  declined 
treating,  as  was  done  in  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fix ; nor  pretended  to 
treat  without  a defign  of  concluding,  as 
was  done  in  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred nine  and  ten,  but  carried  the  great 
work  of  the  peace  forward  to  its  confum- 
raation ; or  the  condueff  of  thofe  who  op- 
pofed this  work  in  every  ftep  of  its  pro- 
grefs,  faved  the  power  of  France  from  a 
greater  and  a fufficient  reduction  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  ? The  very  minifters, 
who  were  employed  in  this  fatal  oppofi- 
tion,  are  obliged  to  confefs  this  truth. 
How  fhould  they  deny  it  ? Thbfe  of  Vi- 
enna 
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enna  may  complain  that  the  emperor  had 
not  the  entire  Spanirti  monarchy,  or  thofe 
of  Holland  that  the  dates  were  not  made 
matters  diredlly  and  indirectly  of  the 
whole  Low  Countries.  But  neither  they^ 
nor  any  one  elle  that  has  any  fenfe  of 
ttiame  about  him,  can  deny  that  the  late 
queen,  tho  fhe  was  refolved  to  treat 
becaufe  flie  was  refolved  to  finifli  the 
war,  yet  was  to  the  utmoft  degree  de^ 
Crous  to  treat  in  a perfeCt  union  with 
her  allies,  and  to  procure  them  all  the 
reafonable  terms  they  could  expeCt  j and 
much  better  than  thofe  they  reduced 
themfelves  to  the  neceflity  of  accept- 
ing,  by  endeavouring  to  wrett  the  ne- 
gotiation out  of  her  hands.  The  dif- 
union  of  the  allies  gave  France  the  ad- 
vantages (he  improved.  The  foie  quettion 
is,  who  caufed  this  dif- union  ? and  that 
will  be  cattly  decided  by  every  impartial 
man,  who  informs  himfelf  carefully  of 
the  public  anecdotes  of  that  time.  If 
the  private  anecdotes  were  to  be  laid  open 
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as  well  as  thofe,  and  I think  it  almoft  time 
they  (hould,  the  whole  monftroas  fcene 
would  appear,  and  /hock  the  ejz  of  every 
hone/l  man.  I do  not  intend  to  defcend 
into  many  particulars  at  this  time  : bat 
whenever  I,  or  any  other  perfon  as 
well  informed  as  I,  /hall  defcend  into  a 
full  dedu^on  of  fuch  particulars,  it 
will  become  undeniably  evident,  that 
die  moft  violent  oppo/hion  imagina- 
ble, carried  on  by  the  Germans  and  the 
Dutch  in  league  with  a party  in  Britain, 
b^n  as  foon  as  the  fir/l  overtures  were 
made  to  the  queen  } before  /he  had  fo 
much  as  begun  to  treat : and  was  therefore 
an  oppoiition  not  to  this  or  that  plan  of 
treaty,  but  in  truth  to  all  treaty } and 
efpecially  to  one  wherein  Great-Brhain 
took  the  lead,  or  was  to  have  any  parti- 
cular advantage.  That  the  Tmperiali/ls 
meant  no  treaty,  unle/s  a preliminary  and 
impradicable  condition  of  it  was  to  fet 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  emperor’s 
head,  will  appear  from  this ; that  pince 
2 Eugene, 
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Eugene,  when  he  came  into  England, 
long  after  the  death  of  Joseph  and  eleva- 
tion of  Charles,  upon  an  errand  moH 
unworthy  of  fo  great  a man,  treated  al- 
ways on  this  fuppoiition ; and  I remember 
with  how  much  inward  impatience  I aflift- 
ed  at  conferences  held  with  him  concern- 
ing quotas  for  renewing  the  war  in  ^in, 
in  the  very  fame  room,  at  thecockpit, where 
the  queen’s  miniflcrs  had  been  told  in 
plain  terms,  a little  before,  bythofeof  other 
allies,  * that  their  mailers  would  not  con- 

* fcntthat  the  Imperial  and  Spanilh  crowns 

* fhould  unite  on  the  fame  head.’  That 
the  Dutch  were  not  averfe  to  all  treaty,  but 
meant  none  wherein  Great  Britain  was  to 
have  any  particular  advantage,  wiH  appear 
from  this ; that  their  minifter  declared 
himfolf  ready  and  authorized  to  ftop  the 
oppofition  made  to  the  queen’s  meafures, 
by  prefenting  a memorial,  wherein  he 
would- declare,  ‘that  his  mailers  entered 

* into  them,  and  wererefolved  not  tocon- 
‘ tinue  the  war  for  the  recovery  of  Spain, 

‘ provided 
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‘ provided  the  queen  would  confent  that 

* they  (hould  garrifon  Gibraltar  and  Port- 

* mahon  jointly  with  us,  and  {bate  equally 

* the  A/liento,  the  South  Sea  fhip,  and 

* whatever  Ihould  be  granted  by  the  Spani- 

* ards  to  the  queen  and  her  fubjeds.’  That 
the  whigs  engaged  in  this  league  with 
foreign  powers  againft  their  country,  as 
well  as  their  queen,  and  with  a phrenzy 
more  unaccountable  than  that  which  made 
and  maintained  the  folemn  league  and 
covenant  formerly,  will  appear  from  this; 
that  their  attempts  were  direded  not  on> 
Jy  to  wreft  the  negotiations  out  of  the 
queen’s  hands,  but  to  oblige  their  coun- 
try to  carry  on  the  war,  on  the  fame  une- 
qual foot  that  had  coll  her  already  about 
twenty  millions  more  than  Ihe  ought  to 
have  contributed  to  it.  For  they  not  only 
continued  to  abet  the  emperor,  whofe  in- 
ability to  fupply  his  quota  was  confefled; 
but  the  Dutch  likewife,  after  the  Hates 
had  refufed  to  ratify  the  treaty  their  mi- 
niller  hgned  at  London  towards  the  end 

of 
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of  the  year  one  thoufand  fevcn  hundred 
and  eleven,  and  by  which  the  queen 
united  herfclf  more  clofely  than  ever  to 
them } engaging  to  purfue  the  war,  to 
conclude  the  peace,  and  to  guaranty  it, 
when  concluded,  jointly  with  them } ‘ pro- 

* vided  they  would  keep  the  engagements 

* they  had  taken  with  her,  and  the  conditi- 
‘ ons  of  proportionate  expence  under  which 
‘ our  nation  had  entered  into  the  war.’ 
Upon  fuch  fchemes  as  thefe  was  the  op- 
pofition  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  carried 
on  : and  the  means  employed,  and  the 
means  projefted  to  be  employed,  were 
worthy  of  fuch  fchemes ; open,  diredt, 
and  indecent  defiance  of  legal  authority, 
fecret  confpiracies  againft  the  Aate,  and 
bafe  machinations  agamft  particular  men, 
who  had  no  other  crime  than  that  of  en- 
deavouring to  conclude  a war,  under  the 
authority  of  the  queen,  which  a party  in 
the  nation  endeavoured  to  prolong,  againft 
her  authority.  Had  the  good  policy  of 
concluding  the  war  been  doubtful,  it  wais 
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certainly  as  lawful  for  thofc  who  thought 
it  good  to  advife  it,  as  it  had  been  for  thofe 
who  thought  it  bad  to  advife  the  contrary : 
and  the  decifion  of  the  fovereign  on  the 
throne  ought  to  have  terminated  die  con- 
teft.  But  he  who  had  judged  by  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  on  one  fide,  at  that 
time,  would  have  been  apt  to  think,  that 
putting  an  end  to  the  war,  or  to  Magna 
Charta,  was  the  fame  thing;  that  the 
qoecn  on  the  throne  had  no  right  to 
govern  independently  of  her  fucceflbr;  nor 
any  of  her  fubjeefts  a right  to  adnnniBer 
the  government  under  her,  tho  called 
to  it  by  her,  except  thofe  whom  fhe  had 
thought  fit  to  lay  afide.  Extravagant  as 
thefe  principles  arc,  no  other  could  juftify 
the  condudt  held  at  that  time  by  thofe 
who  oppofed  the  peace:  and  as  1 faid  juft 
now,  that  the  phren2:y  of  this  league  vras 
more  unaccountable  than  that  of  the  fo- 
lemn  league  and  covenant,  I might  have 
added,  that  it  was  not  very  many  degrees 
Icfs  criminal.  Some  of  thofe,  who  charged 
2 the 
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the  queen’s  miniflers,  after  her  d^th, 
with  imaginary  treafons,  had  been  guilty 
during  her  life  of  re^  treafons  : and  I 
can  compare  the  folly  and  violence  of 
the  fpirit  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  both 
before  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  and 
under  pretence  of  danger  to  the  fuccdh- 
on  after  it,  to  nothing  more  nearly  than  to 
the  folly  and  violence  of  the  fpirit  that 
leized  the  tories  foon  after  the  accelhon 
of  George  the  ftrft.  The  latter  indeed, 
which  was  provoked  by  unjuft  and  impo- 
litic perfecution,  broke  out  in  open  rebel- 
lion. The  former  might  have  done  fo, 
if  the  queen  had  lived  a little  longer. 
But  to  return. 

The  obftinate  adherence  of  the  Dutch 
to  this  league,  in  oppoiition  to  the  queen, 
tendered  the  conferences  of  Utrecht, 
when  they  were  opened,  no  better  than 
mock  conferences.  Had  the  men  who 
governed  that  commonwealth  been  wife 
and  honeft  eooi^h  to  unite,  at  leaft  then, 
K 2 cor- 
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cordially  with  the  queen,  and  fince  they 
could  not  hinder  a congrefs,  to  aft  in  con- 
cert with  her  in  it } we  Ihould  have 
ftill  in  time  to  maintain  a fufficient  union 
among  the  allies,  and  a fufficient  fupen— 
ority  over  the  French.  All  the  fpecifie 
demands  that  the  former  made,  as  well  as 
the  Dutch  themfclves,  cither  to  meumber 
the  negotiation,  or  to  have  inreferve, 
according  to  the  artifice  ufually  employed 
on  fuch  occafions,  certain  points  fr^ 
which  to  depart  in  the  courfc  of  it  with 
advantage,  would  not  have  been  obtained; 
but  all  thceffential  demands,  all  in  parti- 
cular that  were  really  ncccl&ry  to  fccure 
the  barriers  in  the  Low  Countries  and  of 
the  four  circles  againft  France,  would 
have  been  fo.  For  Frasux  muft  have  con- 
linucd,  in  this  cafe,  rather  to  fuc  for 
peace,  than  to  treat  on  an  equal  foot. 
The  firft  dauphin,  fon  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  died  fcvcral  months  before 
this  congrefs  began : the  fecond  dau- 
phin, his  grandfon,  and  the  wife  and  the 
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elded  fon  of  this  prince,  died,  foon  after 
it  began,  of  the  fame  unknown  diftem- 
per,  and  were  buried  together  in  the  fame 
grave.  Such  family  misfortunes,  follow- 
ing a long  feries  of  national  misfortunes, 
made  the  ©Id  king,  tho  he  bore  them 
with  much  feeming  magnanimity,  defi- 
rous  to  get  out  of  the  war  at  any 
tolerable  rate,  that  he  might  not  run  the 
rifque  of  leaving  a child  of  five  years  old, 
the  prefent  king,  engaged  in  it.  The 
queen  did  all  that  was  morally  poffiblc, 
except  giving  up  her  honor  in  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  the  interefts  of  her  fubjedls 
in  the  conditions  of  peace,  to  procure  this 
union  with  the  dates  general.  But  all  die 
could  do  was  vain ; and  the  fame  phren- 
zy,  that  had  hindered  the  Dutch  from 
improving  to  their  and  to  the  common 
advantage  the  public  misfortunes  of 
France,  hindered  them  from  improving  to 
the  fame  purpofcs  the  private  misfortunes 
of  the  houfc  of  Bourbon.  They  conti- 
nued to  flatter  themfelvcsthat  they  fliould 
K 3 force 
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force  the  qaecn  out  of  her  meafures,  by 
their  intrigues  with  the  party  in  Britain 
• who  oppofcd  thefe  meafures,  and  even 
raife  an  infurrcaion  againft  her.  But  thefe 
intrigues,  and  thofe  of  prince  Eugxmz, 
were  known  and  difappointed  j and  mon* 
iieur  Buys  had  the  mortification  to  bere> 
proachcd  with  them  publicly,  when  he 
came  to  take  leave  of  the  lords  of  the 
council,  by  the  earl  of  Ox=ford  j who  en- 
tered into  many  particulars  that  could  not 
be  denied,  of  the  private  tranfa<ffions  of 
this  fort,  to  which  Bu  Y s had  been  a party, 
in  compliance  with  his  inftrudions,  and 
as  I believe,  much  againft  his  own  fenfe 
and  inclinations.  As  the  fcafon  for  taking 
the  field  advanced,  the  league  propoftd 
to  defeat  the  fuccefs  of  the  congteft  by 
the  events  of  the  campaign.  But  inftead 
of  defeating  the  fuccefs  of  the  congrefs, 
the  events  of  the  campaign  ferved  only 
to  turn  this  fuccefs  in  favour  of  France. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  queen 
and  the  ftates,  in  concert,  might  have 
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given  the  law  to  friend  and  foe,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  former  j and  with 
fuch  a detriment  to  the  latter,  as  the  cau- 
fes  of  the  war  rendered  juft,  the  events 
of  it  reafonable,  and  the  objefts  of  it  nc- 
ceflary.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  al- 
lies were  no  longer  in  a ftate  of  giving, 
nor  the  French  of  receiving  the  lawj  and 
the  Dutch  had  recourfe  to  the  queen’s 
good  offices,  when  they  could  oppofe  and 
durft  infult  her  no  longer.  Even  then, 
thefe  offices  were  employed  with  zeal, 
and  with  forae  effect,  for  them. 

Th u s the  war  ended,  much  more  fa- 
vourably to  France  than  ihe  expedted,  or 
they  who  put  an  end  to  it  defigned.  The 
queen  would  have  humbled  and  weakened 
this  power.  The  allies  who  oppofed  her 
would  have  crulhed  it,  and  have  raifed 
another  as  exorbitant  on  the  ruins  of  it. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  fucceeded,  and 
they  who  meant  to  ruin  the  French  pow- 
K 4 cr  , 
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cr  prefervcd  it,  by  oppofing  thofe  who 
meant  to  reduce  It. 

Since  I have  mentioned  the  events  of 
the  year  one  thouland  feven  hundred  and 
twelve,  and  the  deciUve  turn  they  gave 
to  the  negotiations  in  favour  of  France, 
give  me  leave  to  fay  fomething  more  on 
this  fubjedb.  You  will  find  that  I (hall  do 
fo  with  much  impartiality.  The  difaftrous 
events  of  this  campaign  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, andtheconfequenccsof  them,  have 
been  imputed  to  the  (eparation  of  theBri- 
ti(h  troops  from  the  army  of  the  allies. 
The  clamour  againft  this  meafurc  was 
great  at  that  time,  and  the  prejudices  which 
this  clamour  raifed  are  great  frill  among 
fome  men.  But  as  clamour  raifed  thefe 
prejudices,  other  prejudices  gave  birth  to 
this  clamour : and  it  is  no  wonder  they 
fhould  do  fo  among  perfons  bent  on  conti- 
nuing the  war;  fince  I own  very  freely, 
that  when  the  firfr  frep  that  led  to  this  fc- 
paration  came  to  my  knowledge,  which 

was 
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was  not  an  hour,  by  the  way,  before  I 
writ  by  the  queen’s  order  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  in  the  very  words  in  which  the 
order  was  advifed  and  given,  * that  he 
‘ fliould  not  engage  in  any  fiege,  nor  ha- 
* zard  a battle,  till  further  order,’  I was 
furprized  and  hurt.  So  much,  that  if  I had 
had  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  in  private 
to  the  queen,  after  I had  received  monlieur 
De  Torcy’s  letter  to  me  on  the  fubjeft, 
and  before  (he  went  into  the  council,  I 
ihould  have  fpoken  to  her,  I think,  in  the 
firft  heat,  againft  it.  The  ttuth  is  how« 
ever,  that  the  Hep  was  juftifiable  at  that 
|x>int  of  time  in  every  refpedl,  and  there- 
fore that  the  confequencesare  to  be  charg- 
ed to  the  account  of  thofe  who  drew  them 
on  themfelves,  not  to  the  Recount  of  the 
queen,  nor  of  the  miniHer  who  advifed 
her.  The  ftep  was  juftifiable  to  the  allies 
furely,  fince  the  queen  took  no  more  up- 
on her,  no  not  fo  much  by  far,  in  making 
it,  as  many  of  them  had  done  by  fufpend- 
ing,  or  endangering,  or  defeating  operati- 
ons 
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ons  in  the  heat  of  the  war,  when  they 
declined  to  fend  their  troops,  or  delayed 
the  march  of  them,  or  ncgledted  the  pre- 
parations they  were  obliged  to  make,  on  _ 
the  moft  frivolous  pretences.  Your  lord- 
fhip  will  find  in  the  courfe  of  your  enqui- 
ries many  particular  inftances  of  what  is 
here  pointed  out  in  general.  But  I cannot 
help  defeending  into  fome  few  of  thofe  ' 
that  regard  the  emperor  and  the  dates 
general,  who  cried  the  loudeft  and  with 
the  mod  cffcQ:,  tho  they  had  the  lead 
reafon,  on  account  of  their  own  condudl, 
to  complain  of  the  queen’s.  With  what 
dice  could  the  emperor,  for  indance,  pre- 
fume  to  complain  of  the  orders  fent  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond.?  I /ay  nothing  of  his 
deficiencies,  \frhich  were  fo  great,  that  he 
had  at  this  very  time  little  more  than  one 
regiment  that  could  be  faid  properly  to  a& 
againd  France  and  Spain  at  his  foie  chargej 
asl affirmedtoprlnceEuGENE  before  the 
lords  of  the  council,  and  demondrated 
upon  paper  the  nc.xt  day.  I fay  nothing 
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of  all  that  preceded  the  year  one  thou- 
iand  feven  hundred  and  feven,  on  which' 
I fhould  have  much  to  fay.  But  I de&'e 
your  lordfhip  only  to  confider,  what  you 
will  find  to  have  pafTed  after  the  famous 
year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fix.  Was  it  with  the  queen’s  approba- 
tion or  againft  her  will,  that  the  emperor 
made  the  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of 
Lombardy,  and  let  out  fo  great  a number 
ofFrench  regiments  time  enough  to  recruit 
themfelves  at  home,  to  marchanto  Spain, 
and  to  deflroy  the  Britifh  forces  at  Alman- 
jea?  Was  it  with  her  approbation  or 
againft  her  will,  that  inftead  of  employ- 
ing all  his  forces  and  all  h’ls  endeavours, 
to  make  the  greateft  defign  of  the  whole 
war,  the  enterfM-ize  on  Thoulon,  fucewd, 
he  detached  twelve  thoufand  anen  to  re- 
duce the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  muft 
have  fallen  of  courfe  ? and  that  an  op- 
portunity of  ruining  the  whole  maritime 
force  of  France,  and  of  ruining  or  fubdu- 
ing  her  provinces  on  that  fide^  was  loft, 

• merely 
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merely  by  this  unncceflary  diverfion,  and 
by  the  condud  of  prince  Eugene,  which 
left  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  gave  occa- 
fion  to  this  fatal  difappointment  on  pur- 
pofe,  and  in  concert  with  the  court  of 
Vienna,  ' 

Turn  your  eyes,  my  lord,  on  the  con- 
dud  of  the  Hates,  and  you  will  find  rea- 
fon  to  be  ^flonifhed  at  the  arrogance  of 
the  men  who  governed  in  them  at  this 
time,  and  who  prefumed  to  exclaim  againfl 
a queen  of  Great  Britain,  for  doing  what 
their  deputies  had  done  more  than  once'  in 
that  very  country,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
that  very  war.  In  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  at  the 
latter  end  of  a war,  when  conferences 
for  treating,  a peace  were  opened,  when 
the  leaf!  finifler  event  in  the  held  would 
take  off  from  that  fuperiority  which  the 
allies  had  in  the  congrefs,  and  when  the 
paff  fuccefs  of  the  war  had  already  given 
them  as  much  of  this  fuperiority  as  they 
^ wanted 
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wanted  to  obtain  a fafe,  advantageous,  ho- 
norable and  laftlng  peace,  the  que^n 
direfted  her  general  to  fulpend  till  further 
order  the  operations  of  her  troops.  In 
one  thouiand  feven  hundred  and  three,' 
in  the  beginning  of  a war,  when  fom^thing 
was  to  be  rifqued  or  no  fuqcefs  tq  be  ex- 
pected, and  when  the  bad  fituation  of 
affairs  in  Germany  and' Italy  required  in  a 
particular  manner,  that  efforts  fliojild ' be 
made  in  the  Low  Countries,  and, that  the 
war  fhould  not  languilh  there  whilfl  it 
was  unfuccefsful  every,  where  elfc  i the 
duke  of  M A R L B oRou  G H determinol  to  at- 
tack the  French,  but  the  Dutch  deputies 
would  not  fuffer  their  troops  to  go  on  ; 
defeated  his  delign  in  the  very  moment 
of  it’s  execution, , if  I remember  well, 
and  gave  no  other  reafon  for  their  pro- 
ceeding than  that  which  is  a .reafop  a- 
gainft  every  battle,  the  .poffibility'  of 
being  beaten.  The  circumftancc  of 
proximity  to  .their  frontier  was  urged 
I know,  and  it  was  faid,  that  their  pro* 

vinces 
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vinces  would  be  expofed  to  the  iocorfi- 
ons  of  the  French  if  they  loft  tlM  bat- 
tle. But  beiides  other  anfwers  to  this 
pretence,  it  was  obvious  that  they 
had  ventured  battles  as  near  home  as  this 
woidd  have  been  fought,  and  that  die 
way  to  remove  the  enemy  ferther  off 
was  by  addon  not  inaddon.  Uptm  the 
whole  matters  die  Dutch  deputies  ftop- 
ped  the  progrefs  of  the  confederate  ar- 
my at  this  time,  by  exerciting  an  arbi- 
trary and  independent  authority  over  the 
troops  of  the  ftates.  In  one  thou* 
fend  (even  hundred  and  five,  when 
the  fuccefs  of  the  preceding  campaign 
ihould  have  given  them  an  entire 
confidence  in  the  duke  of  Marl- 
boko  dob’s  condud,  when  returning 
from  die  MofeUe  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, he  began  to  make  himfelf 
ted  the  common  caufe  amends,  for 
the  difepjxiintment  which  pique  and 
jealoufy  in  the  prince  of  Baden,  or 
Mual  floth  and  negligence  in  the 
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Germans,  .had  occafioned'jud:  hefcre;' 
by  forcing  the  Fraich  lines ; when  he 
was  in  the  full  porfuk  of  this  adwm» 
tage,  and  when  he  was  marching  to  at« 
tack  an  enemy  half  defeated,  and  more 
than  half  dUpirited ; ,my  when  hb  had 
made  his  difpohtions  for  attackiiag,  land 
part  of  his  troops  had  pafled  the  IDyle«— 
the  deputies  of  the  Aates  cnice  more  t}^ 
up  hU  hands,  took  from  him  an  bppor« 
tunitytoofairtobebft.;  for  thefe, 
were  ibme  of  the  terms,  of  his  complaint  a 
and  in  fhort  the  confederacy  received  an 
affront  at  leaf!,  where  we  mighthave  ob* 
tained  a vi^ry,  l^et  this  that  has  been 
£iid  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  the  indepen* 
dency  on  the  queen,  her  councils,  and  her 
generals,  with  which  thefe  powers  a£led 
in  the  courfc  of  the  war;  who  were  not 
aihamed  to  find  fault  that  the  queen; 
once,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  pre* 
fumed  to  fufpend  the  operations  of  her 
troops  till  farther  order.  But  be  it  that 
they  forefaw  what  this  farther  order 

would 
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would  be.  They  fore&w  then,  that  as 
{bon  as  Dunkirk  {hould  be  put  into  the 
queen’s  hands,  (he  would  conjfent  to  a 
fufpenfionof  arms  for  two  months,  and 
invite  them  to  do  the  lame.  Neither  this 
ibrefight,  nor  the  (bong  declaration  which 
the  bifhop  of  BriAol  made  by  the  queen’s 
order  at  Utrecht,  and  which  fhewedthem 
that  her  refolution  was  taken  not  to  fubmit 
to  the  league  into  which  they  had  enter- 
ed againft  her,  could  prevail  on  them  to 
make  a right  ufe  of  thefe  two  months,  bj 
endeavouring  to  renew  their  union  and 
good  underftanding  with  the  queen  $ 
tho  1 can  fay  with  the  greateft  truth, 
and  they  could  not  doubt  of  it  at  the 
dme,  that  fhe  would  have  gone  more  than 
half-way  to  meet  them,  and  that  her 
miniflers  would  have  done  their  utmoft 
to  bring  it  about.  Even  then  wc 
might  have  refumed  the  fuperiority  wc 
began  to  lofc  in  the  congrefs  j for 
the  queen,  and  the  ftates  uniting,  the 
principal  allies  would  have  united  with 

them 
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them : and,  in  this  cafe,  it  would  have  been 
fo  much  the  intereft  of  France  to  avoid 
any  chance  of  feeing  the  war  renewed, 
that  ihe  mull,  and  flie  would,  have  made 
fure  of  peace,  during  the  fufpenfion,  on 
much  worfe  terms  for  herfelf  and  for 
Spain,  than  ihe  made  it  afterwards.  But 
the  prudent  and  fober  States  continued  to 
aft  like  froward  children,  or  like  men 
drunk  with  'refentment  and  palTion  ; and 
fuch  will  the  condudl  be  of  the  wifeft 
governments  in  every  circumftance,  where 
a fpirit  of  faffion  and  of  private  intereft 
prevails,  among  thofe  who  are  at  the  head, 
over  reafon  of  ftate.  After  laying  afide  all 
decency  in  their  behaviour  towards  the 
Qi^en,  they  laid  alide  all  caution  for  them- 
felves.  They  declared  “ they  would  car- 
“ ry  on  the  war  without  her.”  Landrecy 
feemed,  in  their  efteem,  of  more  im- 
portance than  Dunkirk : and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  wafting  fome  French  provinces, 
or  of  putting  the  whole  event  of  the  war 
on  the  decifion  of  another  battle,  preferable 
L to 
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to  the  other  meafure  that  lay  open  to 
them  ; that,  I mean,  of  trying,  in  good 
earned,  and  in  an  honed  concert  with  die 
Queen,  during  the  fulpenfion  of  arms, 
whether  fuch  terms  of  peace,  as  ought  to 
fitisfy  them  and  the  other  allies,  might 
not  be  impofed  on  France  ? 

If  the  confederate  army  had  broke  into 
France,  the  campaign  before  this,  or  in 
any  former  campaign  ; and  if  the  Germans 
and  the  Dutch  load  exercifed  then  the 
Cinie  inhumanity,  as  the  French  had  ex- 
erdfed  in  their  provinces  in  former  wars'; 
if  they  had  burned  V'^erfailles,  and  even 
Paris,  and  if  they  had  difturbed  the  aQies 
of  the  dead  princes  that  repofe  at  Saint 
Denis,  every  good  man  would  have  felt 
the  horror,  that  liich  cruelties  infpire  : no 
man  could  have  fiid  that  the  retaliation 
was  unjud.  But  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twelve,  it  was  too  late,  in 
every  refped:,  to  meditate  fuch  projects. 
If  the  French  had  been  unprepred  to 
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defend  their  frontier,  either  for  want  of 
means,  or  in  a vain  confidence  that  the 
peace  would  be  made,  as  our  king 
Charles  the  fecond  was  unprepared  to 
defend  his  coaft  at  the  latter  end  of  his 
lirft  war  with  Holland,  the  allies  might 
have  played  a fure  game  in  fatisfying  their 
vengeance  on  the  French,  as  the  Dutch 
did  on  us  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty  feven;  and  impofing  harder 
terms  on  them,  than  thofe  they  offered, 
or  would  have  accepted.  But  this  was 
not  the  cafe.  The  French  army  was,  I 
believe,  more  numerous  than  the  army  of 
the  allies,  even  before  reparation,  and  cer- 
tainly in  much  a better  condition  than  two 
or  three  years  before,  when  a deluge  of 
blood  was  fpilt  to  diflodge  them,  for  we 
did  no  more,  at  Malplaquet.  Would  the 
Germans  and  the  Dutch  have  found  it  more 
eafy  to  force  them  at  this  time,  than  it  was 
at  that  ? Would  not  the  French  have 
fought  with  as  much  obflinacy  to  fave- 
Paris,  as  they  did  to  lave  Mons?  and, 
L 2 with 
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witli  all  the  regard  due  to  the  duke  of 
Ormonde  and  to  prince  Eugene,  was 
the  ablenceoftheduke  oFMarlborough 
of  no  confcquence  ? Turn  this  aHair  ?very 
way  in  your  thoughts,  my  lord,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch 
had  nothing  in  theirs,  but  to  break,  at  any 
rate,  and  at  any  rifque,  the  negotiations 
that  were  begun,  and  to  reduce  Great 
Britain  to  the  neceflity  of  continuing,  what 
llie  had  been  too  long,  a province  of  the 
confederacy.  A province  indeed,  and  not 
one  of  the  beft  treated  j fince  the  confe- 
derates affumed  a right  of  obliging  her  to 
keep  her  padls  with  them,  and  of  difpenf- 
ing  with  their  obligations  to  her ; of  ex- 
haufting  her,  witliout  rule,  or  proportion, 
or  meafure,  in  the  fupport  of  a war,  to 
which  flic  aloBc  contributed  more  than  all 
of  tlieni,  and  in  which  (he  had  no  longer 
an  immediate  intereft,  nor  even  any  remote 
intcrdl  that  was  not  common,  or,  with 
refpect  to  her,  very  dubious  j and,  after 
all  tills,  of  complaining  that  the  Queen 
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prefumed  to  hearken  to  overtures  of  peace; 
and  to  fet  a negotiation  on  foot,  whilft 
their  humour  and  ambition  required  that 
the  war  fhould  be  prolonged  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  and  for  a porpofe  tliat  was 
cither  bad  or  indeterminate. 

The  fufpenfion  of  arms,  that  began  In  ■ 
the  Low  Countries,  was  continued,  and 
extended  afterwards  by  the  adl  I figned  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  fortune  of  the  war 
turned  at  the  fame  time : and  all  thofe 
difgraces  followed,  which  obliged  the 
Dutch  to  treat,  and  to  defire  the  afliftancc 
of  the  Queen,  whom  they  had  fet  at  de- 
fiance fo  lately.  This  afliftance  they  had, 
as  cffeftually  as  it  could  be  given  in  the 
circumftances,  to  which  they  had  reduced 
themfelves,  and  the  whole  alliance : and 
the  peace  of  Great  Britain.  Portugal,  Savoy, 
Prufiia,  and  the  States  General,  was  made, 
without  his  Imperial  majefty ’s  concurrence, 
in  the  fpring  of  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  thirteen ; as  it  might  have  been 
L 3 * rrude, 
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made,  much  moreadvantageoufly  for  them 
1.11,  in  that  of  one  thoufknd  feven  hundred 
and  twelve.  Lefs  obftinacy  on  the  part 
of  the  States,  and  perhaps  more  dccilivc 
relblutions  on  the  part  of  the  Queen, 
would  have  wound  up  all  thefe  divided 
threads  in  one,  and  have  finiihed  this 
great  work  much  fooner  and  better.  I 
fay,  perhaps  more  deciiive  rcfolutions  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen ; becaufe,  altho 
I think  that  I fhould  have  conveyed  her 
orders  for  figning  a treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  before  the  armies  took  die  field, 
much  more  willingly,  than  I executed 
them  afterwards  in  figning  that  of  the 
cediition  of  arms  ; yet  I do  not  prefumc 
to  decide,  but  lhall  defire  your  lordfhip  to 
do  fo,  on  a review  of  all  circumftances, 
fome  of  which  I Ihall  juft  mention. 

The  league  made  for  protracting  the 
war  laaving  oppofed  the  Queen  to  the  ut- 
nioft  of  their  power,  and  by  means  of  every 
fort,  Irom  the  firft  appearances  of  a nego- 

tutiou  ; 
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tiation  j the  general  efFe«ft,  of  this  violent 
oppofition,  on  her  and  her  minifters  was, 
to  nuke  them  proceed  by  flower  and  more 
cautious  flops : the  particular  effeft  of  it 
was,  to  oblige  them  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  nation,  and  to  inflame  the  people  with 
a defirc  of  peace,  by  fhewing,  in  the  moft 
public  and  folemn  manner,  how  unequally 
we  were  burdened,  and  how  unfairly  we 
were  treated  by  our  allies.  The  firfl:  gave 
an  air  of  diffidence  and  timidity  to  their 
condud,  which  encouraged  the  league, 
and  gave  vigour  to  the  oppofition.  The 
fecond  irritated  the  Dutch  particularly; 
for  the  emperor  and  the  other  allies  had 
the  modefty  at  leaft,  not  to  pretend  to  bear 
any  proportion  in  the  expence  of  the  war ; 
and  thus  the  two  powers,  whofe  union 
was  the  moft  effential,  were  the  moft  at 
variance,  and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to 
ad  in  a clofer  concert  with  her  enemy 
who  defired  peace,  than  fhe  would  have 
done  if  her  allies  had  been  lefs  obftinatcly 
bent  to  protrad  the  war.  During  thefe 
L 4 tranf- 
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tranfaftions,  my  lord  Oxford,  who  had 
his  correfpondcncies  apart,  and  a private 
thread  of  negotiation  always  in  his  hands, 
entertained  hopes  that  Philip  would  be 
brought  to  abandon  Spain  in  fevour  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  to  content  himfclf  with 
the  flates  of  that  prince,  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  and  the  prcfcrvatlon  of  his  right  of 
lucceflion  to  the  crown  of  France.  Whe- 
ther my  lord  had  any  particular  rcafons 
for  entertaining  thefe  hopes,  befides  the 
general  reafons  founded  on  the  condition 
of  France,  on  that  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
and  on  the  difpofition  of  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth, I doubt  very  much.  That  Lewis, 
who  fought,  and  had  need  of  fecking  peace, 
almoft  at  any  rate,  and  who  faw  that  he 
could  not  obtain  it,  even  of  the  Queen, 
unlcfs  Philip  abandoned  immediately  the 
crown  of  Spain,  or  abandoned  immediate- 
ly, by  renunciation  and  a folemn  aft  of 
exclufion,  all  pretenfion  to  that  of  France; 
that  Lewis  was  dcfirous  of  the  former, 
I cannot  doubt.  That  Philip  would 
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have  abandoned  Spain,  with  the  equiva- 
lents that  have  been  mentioned,  or  either 
of  them,  I believe  like  wife  ; if  the  prefent 
king  of  France  had  died,  when  his  father; 
mother,  and  eldeft  brother  did  : for  they 
all  had  the  fame  diftemper.  But  Lewis 
would  ufe  no  violent  means  to  force  his 
grandfon  > the  Queen  would  not  continue 
the  war  to  force  him;  Philip  was  too 
obftinate,  and  his  wife  too  ambitious,  to 
quit  the  crown  of  Spain,  when  they  had 
<iifcovered  our  weaknels,  and  felt  their 
own  llrength  in  that  country,  by  their 
fuccefs  in  the  campaign  of  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  ten  : after  which  my 
lord  Stanhope  himfelf  was  convinced 
that  Spain  could  not  be  conquered,  nor 
kept,  if  it  was  conquered,  without  a much 
greater  army,  than  it  was  poflible  for  us 
to  fend  thither.  In  that  lituation  it  was 
wild  to  imagine,  as  the  earl  of  Oxford 
imagined,  or  pretended  to  imagine,  that 
they  would  quit  the  crown  of  Spain,  for 
a remote  and  uncertain  profpeft  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  that  of  France,  and  to  content 

them- 
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diemfeWes  to  be,  in  the  mean  time,  princes 
of  very  finall  dominions.  Ph  u.  i p there> 
&re,  after  flruggling  long  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  make  his  option  till  the 
fucce/Iion  of  France  lay  open  to  him, 
was  obliged  to  make  it,  and  made  it,  for 
Spain.  Now  this,  my  lord,  was  the  very 
criiis  of  the  negotiation:  and  to  this  point 
I apply  what  I laid  above  of  the  effe£f 
of  more  decifive  refolutions  on  the  part 
of  the  Qi^n.  It  was  plain,  that,  if  fhc 
made  the  campaign  in  concert  with  her 
allies,  (he  could  be  no  longer  mUkeCs  of 
the  negotiations,  nor  have  almofl  a chance 
for  conducing  them  to  the  iffuc  (be  pro- 
pofed.  Our  ill  fuccefs  in  the  field  would 
have  rendered  the  French  lefs  tradable 
in  the  congrefs : our  good  fuccefs  there 
would  have  rendered  the  allies  fo.  On 
this  principle  the  Queen  fufpended  the 
operations  of  her  troops,  and  then  conclud- 
ed the  ceflation. 

Compare  now  the  appearances  and 
effedlof  this  meafure,  with  the  appear- 
ances 
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ances  and  effed,  that  another  meafura 
would  have  had.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
any  peace,  it  was  neceilaiy  to  do  what 
the  Queen  did,  or  to  do  more : and,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a good  one,  it  was  ne« 
ceflary  to  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war, 
as  well  as  to  make  a ihew  of  it ; for  fhe 
had  the  hard  talk  upon  her,  of  guarding 
againfl  her  allies,  and  her  enemies  both. 
But  in  that  ferment,  when  few  men  con- 
fidcred  any  thing  coolly,  the  condudt  of 
her  general,  after  he  took  the  held,  tho 
he  covered  the  allies  in  the  liege  of  Qi^f' 
noy,  correfponded  ill,  in  appearance,  with 
the  declarations  of  carrying  on  the  war 
vigoroufly,  that  had  been  made,  on  feveral 
occafions,  before  the  campaign  opened. 
It  had  an  air  of  double  dealing ; and  as 
fuch  it  palTed  among  thofe,  who  did  not 
combine  in  their  thoughts  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  conjuncture,  or  who  were 
infatuated  with  t^  notional  neceflity  of 
continuing  the  war.  The  clamour  could 
not  have  been  greater,  if  the  Queen  had 

ligned 
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figncd  her  peace  feparately : and,  I think,! 
the  appearances  might  have  been  explained 
as  favourably  in  one  cafe,  as  in  the  other. 
From  the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph, 
it  was  neither  ourintcreft,  nor  the  common 
intereft,  well  underftood,  to  let  the  crown 
of  Spain  on  the  prefent  emperor’s  head. 
As  foon  therefore  as  Philip  had  made 
his  option,  and  if  Ihe  had  taken  this  refo- 
lution  early,  his  option  would  have  been 
fooncr  made,  I prefume  that  the  Qwen 
might  have  declared,  that  Ihe  would  not 
continue  the  war  an  hour  longer  to  pro- 
cure Spain  for  his  Imperial  majefty ; that 
the  engagements,  Ihe  had  taken  whilft  he 
was  archduke,  bound  her  no  more;  that, 
by  his  accellion  to  the  empire,  the  very 
nature  of  them  was  altered  j that  Ihe  took 
effedlual  meafures  to  prevent,  in  any  fu- 
ture time,  an  union  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain ; and,  upon  the  fame 
principle,  would  not  confent,  much  lefs 
fight,  to  bring  about  an  immediate  union 
of  the  Imperial  and  Spanilh  crowns ; that 

they. 
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^ey,  who  infifted  to  protradl  the  war, 
intended  this  union ; that  they  could  in- 
tend nothing  elfe,  fince  they  ventured  to, 
break  with  her,  rather  than  to  treat,  and. 
were  fo  eager  to  put  the  reafonable  fatif- 
ladion,  that  they  might  have  in  every 
other  cafe  without  hazard,  on  the  uncer- 
tain events  of  war  j that  Ihe  would  not  be, 
impofed  on  any  longer  in  this  manner,  and 
that  Ihe  had  ordered  her  miniders  to  fign 
her  treaty  with  France,  on  the  furrender 
of  Dunkirk  into  her  hands;  that  Ihe  pre- 
tended not  to  prefcribe  to  her  allies,  but 
that  fhe  had  infilled,  in  their  behalf,  on 
certain  conditions,  that  France  was  obliged 
to  grant  to  thofeof  them,  who  fhould  lign 
their  treaties  at  the  fame  time  as  fhe  did, 
or  who  fhould  confent  to  an  immediate 
ceffatlon  of  arms,  and  during  the  ceflation 
treat  under  her  mediation.  There  had 
been  more  frankncfs,  and  more  dignity  in 
this  proceeding,  and  the  efledl  mufl  have 
been  more  advantageous.  France  would 
have  granted  more  for  a fcparatc  peace, 

than 
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tiun  for  a cefiktioQ  : and  the  Dutch  would 
have  been  more  influenced  by  the  profpeA 
of  one,  than  of  the  other  j efpecially  fince 
this  proceeding  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  theirs  at  Munfter,  and  at 
Nimeghcn,  where  they  abandoned  their 
allies,  without  any  other  pretence  than  the 
particular  advantage  they  found  in  doing 
lb.  A fufpenflon  of  the  operations  of  the 
Queen's  troops,  nay  a ce^tion  of  arms 
between  her  and  France,  was  not  defini- 
tive } and  they  might,  and  they  did,  hope 
to  drag  her  back  under  their,  and  the 
German  yoke.  This  therefore  was  not 
fufficient  to  check  their  obftinacy,  nor  to 
hinder  them  from  making  all  the  unfor- 
tunate hafte  they  did  make  to  get  them- 
fclves  beaten  at  Denain.  But  they  would 
poflibly  have  laid  afide  their  vain  hopes, 
if  they  had  feen  the  Queen’s  miniflers 
ready  to  fignhcr  treaty  of  peace,  and  thofe 
of  Tome  principal  allies  ready  to  fign  at  the 
lame  time}  in  which  cafe  the  mifehief, 
that  followed,  had  been  prevented,  and 
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better  terms  of  peace  had  been  obtained 
for  the  confederacy : a prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  who  could  never  be 
king  of  France,  would  have  fat  on  the 
Spanifh  throne,  inftead  of  an  emperor: 
the  Spanilh  feepter  would  have  been 
weakened  in  the  hands  of  one,  and  the 
Imperial  feepter  would  have  been  ftrength- 
ened  in  thofeofthe  other : France  would 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  recovering 
from  former  blows,  nor  of  finifbing  a long 
unfuccefsful  war  by  two  fuccefsful  cam- 
paigns : her  ambition,  and  her  power, 
would  have  declined  with  her  old  king, 
and  under  the  minority  that  followed  : 
one  of  them  at  leaft  might  have  been  fo 
reduced  by  the  terms  of  peace,  if  the  de- 
feat of  the  allies  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  lofs  of  fo 
many  towns  as  the  French  took  in  that 
and  the  followingyear,  had  been  prevented, 
that  the  other  would  have  been  no  longer 
formidable,  even  fuppofing  it  to  have  con- 
tinued j whereas  I fuppofe  that  the  tran- 
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quilllty  of  Europe  is  more  due,  at  this 
time,  to  want  of  ambition,  than  to  want 
of  power,  on  the  part  of  France.  But, 
to  parry  the  comparifon  of  thefe  two  raea- 
fures  to  the  end,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
the  Dutch  would  have  taken  the  fame 
part,  on  the  Queen’s  declaring  a feparatc 
peace,  as  they  took  on  her  declaring  a 
ceflation.  The  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Low  Countries  were  made ; 
the  Dutch,  like  the  other  confederates, 
had  a juft  confidence  in  their  own  troops, 
and  an  unjuft  contempt  for  thofe  of  the 
enemy  j they  were  tranfported  from  their 
ufual  fobriety  and  caution  by  the  ambitious 
profpedl  of  large  acquifitions,  which  had 
been  opened  artfully  to  them ; the  reft  of 
the  confederate  army  was  compofed  of 
Imperial  and  German  troops : fo  that  the 
Dutch,  the  Imperialifts,  and  the  other 
Germans, havingan  intereft  todecide  which 
was  no  longer  the  intereft  of  the  whole 
confederacy,  they  might  have  united  a- 
gainft  the  Queen  in  one  cafe,  as  they  did 
. in 
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in  the  other  j and  the  mifehief,  that 
followed  to  them  and  the  common  caufe, 
might  not  have  been  prevented.  This 
might  have  been  the  cafe,  no  doubt. 
They  might  have  flattered  themfclves 
that  they  fliould  be  able  to  break  into 
France,  and  to  force  Philip,  by  the 
diflrefs  brought  on  his  grandfather,  to  re- 
fign  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  emperor, 
even  after  Great  Britain,  and  Portugal, 
and  Savoy  too  perhaps,  were  drawn  out 
of  the  war  j for  thefe  princes  defired  as 
little,  as  the  Queen,  to  fee  the  Spanifh 
crown  on  the  emperor’s  head.  But,  even 
in  this  calc,  tho  the  madnefs  would  have 
been  greater,  the  effeil  would  not  have 
been  worfe.  The  Queen  would  have 
been  able  to  ferve  thefe  confederates  as 
well  by  being  mediator  in  the  negotia- 
tions, as  they  left  it  in  her  power  to  do, 
by  being  a party  in  them : and  Great 
Britain  would  have  had  the  advantace  of 

O 

being  delivered  fo  much  fooner  from 
a burden,  which  whimfleal  and  wicked 
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politics  had  impofed,  and  continued  upon 
her,  till  it  was  become  intolerable.  Of 
thefe  two  meafurcs,  at  the  time  when  wc 
might  have  taken  cither,  there  were  per- 
fons  who  thought  the  lafl  preferable  to  the 
former.  But  it  never  came  into  public 
debate.  Indeed  it  never  could;  too  much 
time  having  been  lod  in  waiting  for  the 
option  of  Philip,  and  the  fufpenhon  and 
ceiTation  having  been  brought  before  the 
council  rather  as  a mcafure  taken,  than  a 
matter  to  be  debated.  If  your  lord/liip, 
or  anyonecife,  fliould  judge,  that,  in  fuch 
circum fiances  as  thofe  of  the  confederacy 
in  the  beginning  of  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twelve,  the  latter  meafurc 
ought  to  have  been  taken,  and  the  Gordian 
knot  to  have  been  cut,  rather  than  to 
fuller  a mock  treaty  to  languifli  on,  with 
lu  much  advantage  to  the  French  as  the 
difunlon  of  the  allies  gave  them ; in  fliort,. 
if  llowncl's,  perplexity,  inconfiftency,  and 
indecifion  llrould  be  objedted,  in  fome 
inflanccs,  to  the  Qi^en’s  councils  at  that 
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time ; if  it  fliould  be  faid  particularly,  that  , 
fhe  did  not  obferve  the  precife  moment 
when  the  condudt  of  the  league  formed 
againft  her,  being  expofcd  to  mankind, 
would  have  juftified  any  part  fhe  fhould 
have  taken  (tho  fhe  declared,  foon  after 
the  moment  was  pafled,  that  this  condudl 
had  fet  her  free  from  all  her  engagements) 
and  when  fhe  ought  to  have  taken  that  of 
drawing,  by  one  bold  meafure,  her  allies 
out  of  the  war,  or  herfelf  out  of  the  con- 
federacy, before  fhe  loft  her  influence  on 
France  : if  all  this  fliould  be  objedled,  yet 
•would  the  proofs  brought  to  fupportthefe 
objedions  fhew,  that  we  were  better  allies 
than  politicians  j that  the  defire  the  Qi^en 
had  to  treat  in  concert  with  her  confede- 
rates, and  the  refolution  fhe  took  not  to 
fign  without  them,  made  her  bear  what 
no  crowned  head  had  ever  borne  before  > 
and  that  where  flie  erred,  fhe  erred  princi- 
pally by  the  patience,  the  compliance,  and 
the  condefeenfion  fhe  exercifed  towards 
them,  and  towards  her  own  fubjedts  in 
M 2 league 
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league  with  them.  Such  objcdlions  as 
thefe  may  lye  to  the  Queen’s  conduit,  In 
the  tourle  of  this  great  affair  ; as  well  as 
ohjeitions  of  human  infirmity  to  that  of 
the  perfons  employed  by  her  in  the  tranf- 
aitions  of  it ; from  which  neither  thofe 
who  preceded,  nor  thofe  who  fucceeded, 
have,  I prefuine,  been  free.  But  the 
principles  on  which  they  proceeded  w’ere 
honed,  the  means  they  ufed  were  lawful, 
and  the  event  they  propofed  to  bring  about 
was  juft.  Whereas  the  very  foundation  of 
all  the  oppolition  to  the  peace  was  laid  in 
injuftice  and  folly:  for  what  could  be 

more  unjuft,  than  the  attempt  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  Germans,  to  force  the 
Queen  to  continue  a war  for  their  pri- 
vate intereft  and  ambition,  the  difpropor- 
tionaie  expence  of  which  opprclfed  tlie 
commerce  of  her  fubjcfls,  and  loaded 
them  with  debts  for  ages  yet  to  come  ? 
a war,  the  objedlof  which  was  fo  changed, 
that  Ifom  the  year  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eleven  flic  made  it  not  only 
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without  any  engagement,  but  againft  her 
own,  and  the  common  intereft  ? What 
could  he  more  foolilh  ; you  will  think 
that  I foften  the  term  too  much,  and  you 
will  be  in  the  right  to  think  To ; what 
could  be  more  foolifh,  than  the  attempt 
of  a party  in  Britain,  to  protraft  a war 
fo  ruinous  to  their  country,  without  any 
reafon  that  they  durft  avow,  except  that 
of  wreaking  the  refentments  of  Europe 
on  France,  and  that  of  uniting  the  Im- 
perial and  Spanifli  crowns  on  an  Audrian 
head  ? one  of  which  was  to  purchafe  re- 
venge at  a price  too  dear  j and  the  other 
was  to  expofe  the  liberties  of  Europe  to 
new  dangers,  by  the  conclufion  of  a war 
which  had  been  made  to  affert  and  fecurc 
them  ? 


I HAVE  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  con- 
dudt  of  thofc  who  promoted,  and  of  thofe 
who  oppofed,  the  negotiations  of  the  peace 
made  at  Utrecht,  and  on  the  comparlfon 
M3  of 
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of  the  mcafure  purfued  by  the  Queen  with 
that  which  ihc  might  have  purfued,  be- 
caufe  the  great  benefit  we  ought  to  reap 
from  the  hudy  of  hiflory,  cannot  be  reaped 
unlcfs  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  compare 
the  condud  of  different  governments,  and 
different  parties,  in  the  fame  conjundures, 
and  to  obferve  the  meafures  they  did  pur- 
fuc,  and  the  meafures  they  might  have 
purfued,  with  the  adual  confequences 
that  followed  one,  and  the  poffible,  or 
probable  confequences,  that  might  have 
followed  the  other.  By  this  exercife  of 
the  mind,  the  ff udy  of  hiftory  anticipates, 
as  it  were,  experience,  as  I have  obferved 
in  one  of  the  firfi:  of  thefe  letters,  and 
prepares  us  for  adion.  If  this  confidera- 
tion  fliould  not  plead  a fufficient  excufe 
for  my  prolixity  on  this  head,  I have  one 
more  to  add  that  may.  A rage  of  war- 
ring polfclled  a party  in  our  nation  till 
the  death  of  the  late  Queen ; a rage  of 
negotiating  has  pofilfied  the  fame  party 
of  men,  ever  fince.  You  have  feen  the 
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confequences  of  one : you  fee  adually 
thofe  of  the  othef.  The  rage  of  warring 
confirmed  the  beggary  of  our  nation, 
which  began  as  early  as  the  revolution ; 
but  then  it  gave,  in  the  laft  war,  repu- 
tation to  our  arms,  and  our  councils  too. 
For  tho  I think,  and  muft  always  think, 
that  the  principle,  on  which  we  ailed 
after  departing  from  that  laid  down  in  the 
grand  alliance  of  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  one,  was  wrong  ; yet  mufl:  we 
confefs  that  it  was  purfued  wifely,  as  well 
as  boldly.  The  rage  of  negotiating  has 
been  a chargeable  rage  likewife,  at  lead; 
as  chargeable  in  it’s  proportion.  Far  from 
paying  our  debts,  contradled  in  war,  they 
continue  much  the  fame,  after  three  and 
twenty  years  of  peace.  The  taxes  that 
opprefs  our  mercantile  inierell  the  mofl: 
are  ftill  in  mortgage ; and  thofe  that  op- 
prefs the  landed  intereft  the  mofl,  inflcad 
of  being  laid  on  extraordinary  occafions, 
are  become  the  ordinary  funds  fer  the 
current  fervicc  of  every  year.  This  is 
M 4 grievous, 
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grievous,  and  the  more  fo  to  any  man, 
who  has  the  honour  of  his  country,  as 
well  as  her  profperity  at  heart,  becaufe 
we  have  not,  in  this  cafe,  the  airy  con- 
folation  we  had  in  the  other.  The  rage 
of  negotiating  began  twenty  years  ago,  un- 
der pretence  of  confummating  the  treaty 
i f Utrecht : and,  from  that  time  to  this, 
our  minifters  have  been  in  one  perpetual 
maze.  They  have  made  themfelves  and 
US,  often,  obiedls  of  averfion  to  the  powers 
on  the  continent:  and  we  are  become 
at  laft  objedls  of  contempt,  even  to  the 
Spaniards.  What  other  effeft  could  our 
abfurd  conduft  have  ? What  other  return 
l as  it  deftrved  ? We  came  exhaufted  out 
of  long  wars ; and,  inftead  of  purfuing 
the  mcafures  necelTary  to  give  us  means 
and  opportunity  to  repair  our  ftrength  and 
to  diminilh  our  burdens,  our  minifters 
have  added,  from  that  time  to  this,  like 
men  who  fouglit  pretences  to  keep  the 
nation  in  the  fame  exhaufted  condition, 
and  lutdcr  the  fame  load  of  debt.  This 
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may  have  been  their  view  perhaps;  and 
we  could  not  be  furprifed  if  we  heard  the 
fame  men  declare  national  poverty  nccef- 
fary  to  fupport  the  prefent  government, 
who  have  fo  frequently  declared  corrup- 
tion and  a ftanding  army  to  be  fo.  Your 
good  fenfe,  my  lord,  your  virtue,  and  your 
love  of  your  country,  will  always  deter- 
mine you  to  oppofe  fuch  vile  fchemes, 
and  to  contribute  your  utmoft  towards  the 
cure  of  both  thefe  kinds  of  rage  ; the  rage 
of  warring,  without  any  proportionable 
intereft  of  our  own,  for  the  ambition  of 
others;  and  the  rage  of  negotiating,  on 
every  occafiun,  at  any  rate,  without  a 
fufficient  call  to  it,  and  without  any  part 
of  that  deciding  influence  which  we  ought 
to  have.  Our  nation  inhabits  an  ifland, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope ; but,  to  maintain  this  rank,  we  mufl 
take  the  advantages  of  this  fituation, 
which  have  been  negledled  by  us  for  al- 
moft  half  a century : we  mu  ft  always 

fcmember,  that  we  arc  not  part  of  the 
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continent,  but  we  muft  never  forget  that 
we  are  neighbours  to  it,  I will  conclude, 
by  applying  a rule  that  Horace  gives 
for  the  condudt  of  an  epic  or  dramatic 
poem,  to  the  part  Great  Britain  ought  to 
take  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  if 
you  alloiW  me  to  transform  Britannia  into 
a male  divinity!  as  the  verfe  requires. 

Nec  Deus  interfit,  nili  dignus  vindicc  nodus 
Incident. 

If  thefe  refledlions  arc  juft,  and  I Ihould 
not  have  offered  them  to  your  lordfhip 
had  they  not  appeared  both  juft  and  im- 
portant to  my  beft  underftanding,  you 
will  think  that  I have  not  fpentyour  time 
unprofitably  in  miking  them,  and  exciting 
you  by  them  to  examine  the  true  intereft 
of  your  country  relatively  to  foreign  af- 
fairs ; and  to  compare  it  with  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  condudf,  that,  I am  perfuaded, 
have  no  other  foundation  than  party-dc- 
figns,  prejudices,  and  habits  j the  private 
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intereft  of  fome  men,  and  the  ignorance 
and  rafhnefs  of  others. 

My  letter  is  grown  fo  long,  that  I fhall 
fay  nothing  to  your  lordfhip  at  this  time 
concerning  the  ftudy  of  modern  hiftory, 
relatively  to  the  interefts  of  your  country 
in  domeftic  affairs;  and  I think  there  will 
be  no  need  to  do  fo  at  any  other.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  rebellion  by  your  great 
grandfather,  and  his  private  memorials, 
which  your  lordfhip  has  in  manufcript, 
will  guide  you  furely  as  fir  as  they  go  : 
where  they  leave  you,  your  lordfhip  muft 
not  expeft  any  hiftory  ; for  we  have  more 
reafon  to  make  this  complaint,  “ abeft 
“ enim  hiftoria  litteris  noftris,  ” than 
Tully  had  to  put  it  iato  the  mouth  of 
Atticus  in  his  firft  book  Of  laws.  But 
where  hiftory  leaves  you,  it  is  wanted 
leaft  ; the  traditions  of  this  century,  and 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  laft,  are  frefh. 
Many,  who  were  aiflors  in  fome  of  thcfe 
event?,  are  alive ; and  nuiny  who  have 

con- 
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converfed  with  thofe  that  were  adlors  in 
otlicr?.  The  public  is  in  prafleflion  of  fc- 
vcral  colledlions  and  memorials,  and  feveral 
there  arc  in  private  hands.  You  will  want 
no  materials  to  form  true  notions  of  tranf- 
atflions  fo  recent.  Even  pamphlets,  writ 
on  different  fides  and  on  different  occafions 
in  our  party  difputes,  and  hilforics  of  no 
more  authority  than  pamphlets,  will  help 
you  to  come  at  truth.  Read  them  with 
fufpicion,  my  lord,  for  they  deferve  to  bs 
furpedfed;  pay  no  regard  to  the  epithets 
given,  nor  to  the  judgments  pafled  5 ncgleift 
all  declamation,  weigh  the  real'oning,  and 
advert  to  fadl.  With  fuch  precautions, 
even  Burnet’s  hiflory  may  be  of  fome 
life.  In  a word,  your  lordfhip  will  want 
no  help  of  minf  to  difeover,  by  what 
progreffjon  the  whole  conftitution  of  our 
country,  and  even  tlie  charader  of  our 
nation,  has  been  altered:  nor  how  much 
a worfe  ufc,  in  a national  fenfe,  tho  abetter 
in  the  fenfe  of  party  politics,  the  men  called 
Whigs  have  made  of  long  wars  and  nevy 
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fyftems  of  revenue,  fince  the  revolution  < 
than  the  men  called  Tories  made  before 
it,  of  long  peace,  and  ftale  prerogative. 
When  you  look  back  three  or  four  gene- 
rations ago,  you  will  fee  that  the  Englilh 
were  a plain,  perhaps  a rough, but  a good- 
natured  hofpitable  people,  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  and  able  as  well  as  ready  to  de- 
fend them,  with  their  tongues,  their  pens, 
and  their  fwords.  The  reftoration  began 
to  turn  hofpitality  into  luxury,  pleafure 
into  debauch,  and  country  peers  and  coun- 
try commoners  into  courtiers  and  men  of 
mode.  But  whilft  our  luxury  was  young, 
it  was  little  more  than  elegance : the  de- 
bauch of  that  age  was  enlivened  with  wit, 
and  varnifhed  over  with  gallantry.  The 
courtiers,  and  the  men  of  mode,  knew 
what  the  conftitution  was,  refpefted  it, 
and  often  all'erted  it.  Arts  and  fciences 
flourifhed,  and,  if  we  grew  more  trivial, 
we  were  not  become  either  grofsly  igno- 
rant, or  openly  profligate.  Since  the  re- 
volution, our  kings  have  been  reduced 

indeed 
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indeed  to  a feeming  annual  dependance 
on  parliament ; but  the  buiinefs  of  par- 
liament, which  was  efteemed  in  general  a 
duty  before,  has  been  exercifed  in  general 
as  a trade  lince.  The  trade  of  parliament, 
and  the  trade  of  funds,  have  grown  uni- 
verfal.  Men,  who  flood  forward  in  the 
world,  have  attended  to  little  elfe.  The 
frequency  of  parliaments,  that  increafed 
their  importance,  and  fhould  have  in- 
creafed  the  refpeft  for  them,  has  taken 
off  from  their  dignity : and  the  fpirit  that 
prevailed,  whilft  the  fervice  in  them  was 
duty,  has  been  debafed  lince  it  became  a 
trade.  Few  know,  and  fcarce  any  refpeft, 
theBritifh  conflitution  : that  of  the  Church 
has  been  long  fince  derided  j that  of  the 
State  as  long  neglected ; and  both  have 
been  leftatthc  mercy  of  the  men  in  power, 
whoever  thofe  men  were.  Thus  the 
Church,  at  leaft  the  hierarchy,  however 
facred  in  it’s  origin  or  wife  in  it’s  inflitution, 
is  become  an  ufclefs  burden  on  the  State : 
and  the  State  is  become,  under  ancient 
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and  known  forms,  a new  itid  undefinable 
monfter;  compofed  of  a king  without 
monarchical  fplendor,  a fcnate  of  nobles 
without  ariftocratical  independency,  and 
a fenate  of  commons  without  democratical 
freedom.  In  the  mean  time,  my  lord, 
the  very  idea  of  wit,  and  all  that  can  be 
called  tafte,  has  been  loft  among  the  great ; 
arts  and  fciences  are  fcarce  alive  j luxury 
has  been  increafed,  but  not  refined  j cor- 
ruption has  been  eftablilhed,  and  is  avowed. 
When  governments  are  worn  out,  thus  it 
is:  the  decay  appears  in  every  inftance. 
Public  and  private  virtue,  public  and  pri- 
vate fpirit,  fcience,  and  wit,  decline  all 
together. 

That  you,  my  lord,  may  have  a long 
and  glorious  ftiare  in  reftoring  all  thefe, 
and  in  drawing  our  government  back  to 
the  true  principles  of  it,  I wifti  moft 
heartily.  Whatever  errors  I may  have 
committed  in  public  life,  I have  always 
loved  my  country  : whatever  faults  may 

be 
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be  obje<^ccl  to  me  in  private  life,  1 
have  always  loved  my  friend  : whatever 
ulage  I have  received  from  my  country, 
it  ftiall  never  make  me  break  with  her  : 
whatever  ulage  I have  received  from  my 
friends,  I never  lhall  break  with  one  of 
them,  while  I think  him  a friend  to  my 
country.  Theft-  are  the  fentiments  of  my 
heart,  I know  they  are  thofe  of  your 
lordfliip’s:  and  a communion  of  fuch 
fentiments  is  a tye  that  will  engage  me  to 
be,  as  long  as  I live. 

My  lord. 

Your  mofl;  faithful  fervant. 
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A PLAN 

FOR  A 

General  Hiftory  of  Europe. 

LETTER  I. 

IS  H A L L take  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  you  a little  oftener  than  the  three 
or  four  times  a year,  which,  you  tell  me, 
are  all  you  can  allow  yourfelf  to  write  to 
thofe  you  like  beft : and  yet  I declare  to 
you  with  great  truth,  that  you  never  knew 
me  fo  bufy  in  your  life,  as  I am  at  prefent. 
You  muft  not  imagine  from  hence,  that 
I am  writing  memoirs  of  myfelf.  The 
fubjedt  is  too  flight  to  defcend  to  pofterity, 
in  any  other  manner,  than  by  that  occa- 
fional  mention  which  may  be  made  of 
any  little  adtor  in  the  hiftory  of  our  age. 
Voi..  II.  N Sylla, 
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SvLLA,  Caesar,  and  others  of  that  rank, 
were,  whilft  they  lived,  at  the  head  of 
mankind : their  ftory  was  in  fome  fort 
the  ftory  of  the  world,  and  as  fuch  might 
very  properly  be  tranfmitted  under  their 
names  to  future  generations.  But  for  thofe 
who  liavc  atftcd  much  inferior  parts,  if  they 
publifh  the  piece,  and  call  it  after  their  own 
names,  they  are  impertinent ; if  they  pub- 
lifli  only  their  own  fhare  in  it,  they  inform 
mankind  by  halves,  and  neither  give  much 
inftruflion,  nor  create  much  attention. 
France  abounds  with  writers  of  this  fort, 
r.n.^,  1 think,  we  fall  into  the  other  extreme. 
Let  me  tell  you,  on  this  occafion,  what 
has  fometimes  come  into  my  thoughts. 

There  is  b.irdly  any  century  in  hif- 
tory  which  began  by  opening  fo  great  a 
fccne,  as  the  cetuury  wherein  we  live,  and 
fhai'i,  1 fuppofe,  die.  Compare  it  with 
others,  even  the  moft  famous,  and  you 
will  think  fo.  I will  fketch  the  two  lall, 
to  help  your  memory. 

The 
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The  lofs  of  that  balance  which  Lau- 
rence of  Medicis  had  preferved,  during 
his  time,  in  Italy  j the  expedition  of 
Charles  the  eighth  to  Naples  ; the  in- 
trigues of  die  duke  of  Milan,  who  fpun, 
with  all  the  refinements  of  art,  that  net 
wherein  he  was  taken  at  laft  himfelf  j the 
fuccefsful  dexterity  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  who  built  one  pillar  of  the  Au- 
Hrian  greatnefs  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in 
the  Indies  j as  the  fucceffion  of  the  houfe 
of  Burgundy,  joined  to  the  imperial  dignity 
and  the  hereditary  countries,  eftabliihed 
another  in  the  upper  and  lower  Germany : 
thefe  caufes,  and  many  others,  combined 
to  form  a very  extraordinary  conjundlure ; 
and,  by  their  confequences,  to  render  the 
fixteenth  century  fruitful  of  great  events, 
and  of  aftonilhing  revolutions, 

The  beginning  of  the  feventcenth 
opened  ftill  a greater  and  more  important 
fccne.  The  Spanifh  yoke  was  well-nigh 
N 2 impofcd 
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inipofcd  on  Italy  by  the  famous  triumvi- 
rate, Tol K DO  at  M Han,  Ossun  a at  Naples, 
and  La  Cueva  at  Venice.  Thcdif^ac- 
tions  of  France,  as  well  as  the  ftatc-policy  . 
ot'  the  queen  mother,  feduced  by  Rome, 
and  amufed  by  Spain  ; the  defpicable  cha- 
rjflcr  of  our  James  the  firft,  the  ralhnefs 
of  the  clctflor  Palatine,  the  bad  intelligence 
of  the  princes  and  ftates  of  the  league  in 
Germany,  the  mercenary  temper  of  John 
Georg E*of  Saxony,  and  the  great  quali- 
ties of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  railed 
Ferdinand  the  fecond  to  the  imperial 
throne;  when,  the  males  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Auilrian  family  in  Germany  being 
extinguillied  at  the  death  of  Matthias, 
nothing  was  more  defirable,  nor  perhaps 
more  practicable,  than  to  throw  the  em- 
pire into  another  houfe.  Germany  ran 
the  fame  rii'que  as  Italy  had  done:  Fer- 
dinand I'ecined  more  likely,  even  than 
Charles  the  fifth  had  been,  to  become 
abfolute  inaftcr ; and,  if  France  had  not 
fiirninicd  the  greateft  minillcr,  and  the 
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North  the  greateft  captain,  of  that  age,  in 
the  fame  point  of  time,  Vienna  and  Ma- 
drid would  have  given  the  law  to  the 
weftern  world. 

As  the  Auftrian  fcale  funk,  that  of 
Bourbon  rofe.  The  true  date  of  the  rife 
of  that  power,  which  has  made  the  kings 
of  France  fo  confidcrable  in  Europe,  goes 
up  as  high  as  Charles  the  feventh,  and 
Lewis  the  eleventh.  The  weaknefs  of 
our  Henry  the  fixth,  the  loofe  condudl 
of  Edward  the  fourth,  and  perhaps  the 
•overfights  of  Henry  the  feventh,  helped 
very  much  to  knit  tlut  monarchy  toge- 
ther, as  well  as  to  enl  irge  it.  Advantage 
might  have  been  taken  of  the  divifions 
which  religion  occalioned ; and  fiipport- 
ing  the  proteftant  party  in  France  would 
have  kept  that  crown  under  reftrainrs, 
and  under  inabilities,  in  fomc  meafiire 
equal  to  thofe  which  were  cccafioned 
anciently  by  the  vaft  alienations  of  it’s 
demefnes,  and  by  the  exorbitant  power  of 
N 3 it’s 
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it’s  vafTals.  But  James  the.firft  was  in- 
capable of  thinking  with  fenfc,  or  afting 
with  fpirit.  Charles  the  firft  had  an 
imperfcdl  glimpfc  of  his  true  intereft,  but 
his  uxorious  temper,  and  the  extrava- 
gancy of  that  madman  Buckingham, 
gave  Richelieu  time  tofinifli  a great 
part  of  his  projedl : and  the  mUeries,  that 
followed  in  England,  gave  Mazarin 
time  and  opportunity  to  complete  the 
lylltm.  The  laft  great  act  of  this  car- 
dinal’s adminiftration  was  the  Pyrenean 
treaty. 

Here  I would  begin,  by  reprefenting 
the  face  of  Europe  fuch  as  it  was  at  that 
epocha,  the  intcrefts  and  the  condudl  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the 
Empire.  A fummary  recapitulation  Ihould 
follow  of  all  the  flcps  taken  by  France, 
during  more  th.in  twenty  years,  to  arrive 
at  the  great  objedt  fhe  had  propofed  to 
Iicrfelf  in  making  tliis  treaty:  the  mofl 
lolemn  article  of  which  the  miniftcr, 
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who  negotiated  it,  defigned  (hould  be 
violated  j as  appears  by  his  letters,  writ 
from  the  Ifland  of  Pheafants,  if  I miftake 
not.  After  this,  another  draught  of  Eu- 
rope fliould  have  it’s  place,  according  to 
the  relations,  which  the  feveral  powers 
flood  in,  one  towards  another,  iri  one 
thoufand  flx  hundred  and  eighty  eiglit ; 
and  the  alterations  which  the  revolution 
in  England  made  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
A fummary  account  (hould  follow  of  the 
events  of  the  war  that  ended  in  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  ninety  feven,  with  the 
different  views  of  king  W i l l i A m the  third, 
and  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  in  making  the 
peace  of  Ryfwicj  which  matter  has  been 
much  canvaffed,  and  is  little  underflood. 
Then  the  difpefitions  made  by  the  parti- 
tion-treaties, and  tl^  influences  and  con- 
fequences  of  thefe  treaties  j and  a third 
draught  of  the  flate  of  Europe  at  the  death 
of  Charles  the  fecond  of  Spain.  All 
this  would  make  the  fubjedt  of  one  or  two 
books,  and  would  be  the  moft  proper 
N 4 intro- 
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introdudlion  imaginable  to  an  hiftory  of 
that  war  with  which  our  century  began, 
and  of  the  peace  which  followed. 

This  war,  forefeen  for  above  half  a 
century,  had  been,  during  all  that  time, 
the  great  and  conftant  objedt  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe.  The  prize  to  be  contended 
for  was  the  richeft,  that  ever  had  been 
llaked,  fince  thofc  of  the  Perfian  and  Ro- 
man empires.  The  union  of  two  powers, 
which  feparately,  and  in  oppofition,  had 
aimed  at  univerfal  monarchy,  was  appre- 
hended. The  confederates  therefore  en- 
gaged in  it,  to  maintain  a balance  between 
the  two  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon, 
in  erder  to  preferve  their  fccurity,  and  to 
aflert  their  independance.  But  with  the 
fuccefs  of  the  war  they  changed  their 
views : and,  if  ambition  began  it  on  the 
fide  of  France,  ambition  continued  it  on 
the  other.  The  battles,  the  fieges,  the 
furprifing  revolution',  which  happened  in 
tl'.c  courfe  of  this  w^r,  are  not  to  be  pa- 
ralleled 
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ralleled  in  any  period  of  the  fame  com- 
pafs.  The  motives,  and  the  meafures,  by 
which  it  was  protradled,  the  true  reafons 
why  it  ended  in  a manner,  which  ap- 
peared not  proportionable  to  it’s  fuccefs  j 
and  the  new  political  ftate,  into  which 
Europe  was  thrown  by  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Baden,  are  fubjedts  on  which 
few  perfons  have  the  neceflary  informa- 
tions, and  yet  every  one  fpeaks  with  af- 
furance,  and  even  with  paffion.  I think 
I could  fpeak  on  them  with  fomc  know- 
ledge, and  with  as  much  indifference  as 
Polybius  does  of  the  negotiations  of  his 
lather  Lycortas,  even  in  thole  points 
where  I was  myfelf  an  adlor, 

I WILL  even  confeff  to  you,  that  I 
Ihould  not  defpair  of  performing  this  part 
better  than  the  former.  There  is  nothing 
in  my  opinion  fo  hard  to  execute,  as  thofe 
political  maps,  if  you  will  allow  me  fuch 
an  expreffiop,  and  thofe  fyften.s  of  hints, 
father  than  relations  cf events,  which  arc 

neceffary 
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neceflary  to  connedl  and  explain  them  i 
and  which  muft  be  fo  concife,  and  yet 
fo  full ; fb  complicate^  and  yet  fo  clear. 
I know  nothing  of  this  fort  well  done  by 
the  ancients.  Salust’s  introdudlion,  as 
well  as  that  of  Thucydides,  might 
fcrvc  almoft  for  any  otlier  piece  of  the 
Roman  or  Greek  dory,  as  well  as  for 
thofc,  which  thcfe  two  great  authors  chofe. 
Polybius  docs  not  come  up,  in  his  in- 
troduAion,  to  this  idea  neither.  Among 
the  moderns,  the  firft  book  ofMACHi- 
avel’s  Hiftory  of  Florence  is  a noble 
origin.ll  of  this  kind : and  perhaps  father 
Paul’s  lliftory  of  Benefices  is,  in  the 
fame  kind  of  compofition,  inimitable. 


These  are  a few  of  thofe  thoughts, 
which  co:nc  into  my  mind  when  I 
confider  how  incumbent  it  is  on  every 
man,  that  he  fliould  be  able  to  give  an 
account  even  of  his  leifure;  and,  in  the 
midft  of  folitude;  be  of  fome  ufe  to  fo- 
ciety. 

I KNOW 
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I KNOW  not  whether  I fliall  have 
courage  enough  to  undertake  the  talk  I 
have  chalked  out : I dillrufl  my  abilities 
with  reafon,  and  I (hall  want  levcral  in- 
formations, not  eafy,  I doubt,  for  me  to 
obtain.  But,  in  all  events,  it  will  not  be 
polTible  for  me  to  go  about  it  this  year; 
the  reafons  of  which  would  be  long 
enough  to  fill  another  letter,  and  I doubt 
that  you  will  think  this  grown  too  bulky 
already. 


Adieu. 
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TRUE  USE 

O F 

Retirement  and  Study: 

To  the  Right  Honorable 

Lord  BATHURST. 

LETTER  II. 

SINCE  my  laft  to  your  lordfliip,  this 
is  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  I 
have  had  of  keeping  the  promife  I made 
you.  I will  avoid  prolixity,  as  much  as  I 
can,  in  a firft  draught  of  my  thoughts; 
but  I muft  give  you  them  as  they  rife  in 
my  mind,  without  ftaying  to  marflial 
them  in  clofe  order. 

As  proud  as  we  are  of  human  reafon, 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  human  life,  and  human 

kncw- 
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knowledge.  This  faculty  of  diftinguilh- 
ing  true  from  falfe,  right  from  wrong, 
and  what  is  agreeable,  from  what  is  re- 
pugnant, to  nature,  either  by  one  adk,  or 
by  a longer  procefs  of  intuition,  has  no^ 
been  given  with  fo  fparing  an  hand,  as 
many  appearances  would  make  us  apt  to 
believe.  If  it  was  cultivated,  therefore,  as 
early,  and  as  carefully  as  it  might  be,  and 
if  the  exercife  of  it  was  left  generally  as 
free  as  it  ought  to  be,  our  common  no- 
tions and  opinions  would  be  more  conlb- 
nant  to  truth  than  they  are : and,  truth 
being  but  one,  they  would  be  more  uni- 
form likewife. 

But  this  rightful  miftrefs  of  human 
life  and  knowledge,  whofe  proper  office 
it  is  to  prefide  over  both,  and  to  diredt  us 
in  the  condudl  of  one  and  the  purfuit  of 
the  other,  becomes  degraded  in  the  intel- 
Icdlual  oeconomy.  She  is  reduced  to  a. 
mean  and  fervile  ftate,  to  the  vile  drudgery 
of  conniving  at  principles,  defending  opi- 
ivions,  arid  confirming  habits,  that  are  none 
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of  hers.  They,  who  do  her  moft  ho- 
nor, who  confult  her  ofteneft,  and  obey 
her  too  very  often,  arc  ftill  gnilty  of  limit- 
ing her  authority  according  to  maxims, 
and  rules,  and  fehemes,  that  chance,  or 
ignorance,  or  intcreft,  firft  devifed,  and 
that  cuftom  fanftifies ; cuftom,  that  refulc 
of  the  paflions  and  prejudices  of  many, 
and  of  the  dcfigns  of  a few  : that  ape  of 
reafon,  who  ulurps  her  feat,  exercifes  her 
power,  and  is  obeyed  by  mankind  in  her 
Read.  Men  find  it  eafy,  and  government 
makes  it  profitable,  to  concur  in  eftablifli- 
ed  fyflems  of  fpeculation,  and  pradljce : 
and  the  whole  turn  of  education  prepares 
them  to  live  upon  credit  all  their  lives. 
Much  pains  are  taken,  and  time  bellowed, 
to  teach  us  what  to  think,  but  little  or 
none  of  either,  to  inftruft  us  how  to  think. 
The  magazine  of  the  memory  is  ftored 
and  ftuffed  betimes ; but  the  conduR  of 
the  underftanding  is  all  along  ncgledted, 
and  the  free  exercife  of  it  is,  in  efiedl,  for- 
bid in  all  places,  and  in  terms  in  fome. 

There 
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There  is  a ftrange  diftruft  of  humail 
reafon  in  every  human  inftitution : this 
diftruil  is  fo  apparent,  that  an  habitual 
fuboiidion  to  fome  authority,  or  other,  is 
forming  in  us  from  our  cradles;  that  prin- 
ciples of  reafoning,  and  matters  of 
are  inculcated  in  our  tender  minds,  before 
we  are  able  to  exercile  that  reafon ; and 
that,  when  we  are  able  to  exercife  it,  we 
are  either  forbid,  or  frightened  from  doing 
fo,  even  on  things  that  are  themlelves 
the  proper  objects  of  reafon,  or  that  are 
delivered  to  us  upon  an  authority  whole 
fufficiency  or  infufficicncy  is  fo  moll 
evidently. 

On  many  fubje(frs,  fuch  as  the  general 
laws  of  natural  religion,  and  the  general 
rules  of  fociety  and  good  policy,  men  of 
all  countries  and  languages,  who  cultivate 
their  reafon,  judge  alike.  The  fame  pre- 
milTes  have  led  them  to  the  fame  con- 
clufions,  and  fo,  following  the  fame  guide, 
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they  have  trod  in  the  fame  path  : at  leal>, 
the  differences  are  fmall,  eafily  reconciled, 
and  fuchas  could  not,  ofthemfelves,  con- 
tradiflinguifh  nation  from  nation,  religion 
from  religion,  and  fedl  from  fedt.  How 
comes  it  then  that  there  are  other  points, 
on  which  the  moft  oppofue  opinions  are 
entertained,  and  fome  of  thefe  with  fo 
much  heat,  and  fury,  that  the  men  on  one 
tide  of  the  hedge  will  die  for  the  affirma-^ 
tive,  and  the  men  on  the  other  for  the 
negative  ? Toute  opinion  eft  alTez  forte 
pour  fe  faire  epoufer  au  prix  de  la  vie,” 
lays  Montagne,  whom  I often  quote, 
as  I do  Seneca,  rather  for  the  fmartnefs 
of  expfeftion,  than  the  weight  of  matter. 
Look  narrowly  into  it,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  points  agreed  on,  and  the  points 
difputed,  are  not  proportionable  to  the 
common  fenfe  and  general  reafon  of  man- 
kind. Nature  and  truth  are  the  fame 
every  where,  and  reafon  ifiews  them 
every  where  alike.  But  the  accidental  and 
other  caufes,  which  give  rife  and  growth 
VoL.  II.  O to 
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to  opinions,  both  in  fpcculation  and  prac- 
tice, arc  of  infinite  variety  j and  where  ever 
thefe  opinions  arc  once  confirmed  by  cuflotn 
and  propagitcd  by  education,  various,  in- 
confiftent,  contradidfory  as  they  are,  they 
all  pretend  (and  all  their  pretences  are 
backed  by  pride,  by  paflion,  and  by  in- 
tereft)  to  have  reafon,  or  revelation,  or 
both,  on  their  fide;  tho  neither  reafon 
nor  revelation  can  be  pofiibly  on  the  fide 
of  more  than  one,  and  may  be  pollibly  on 
the  fide  of  none. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  people  of 
Tibet  arc  Tartars  and  Idolaters,  that  they 
are  Turks  and  Mahometans  at  Confianti- 
noplc,  Italians  and  Papifis  at  Rome ; and 
how  much  fbever  education  may  be  lefs 
confined,  and  tlie  means  of  knowledge 
more  attainable,  in  France  and  our  own 
country,  yet  thus  it  happens  in  great  mea- 
fure  that  Frenchmen  and  Roman  Catholics 
arc  bred  at  Paris,  and  Englifiimen  and 
Proteftants  at  London.  For  men,  indeed, 
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properly  fpcaking,  are  bred  no  where : 
every  one  thinks  the  fyftem,  as  he  fpeaks 
the  language,  of  his  country;  at  leaft  there 
are  few  that  think,  and  none  that  adt,  in 
any  country,  according  to  the  didlates  of 
pure  unbiaffed  rcafon ; unlefs  they  may 
be  laid  to  do  fo,  when  rcafon  diredts  them 
to  fpeak  and  adt  according  to  the  fyftem 
of  their  country,  or  fcdt,  at  the  fame  time 
as  ihe  leads  them  to  think  according  to 
that,  of  nature  and  truth. 

Thus  the  fir  greateft  part  of  mankind 
appears  reduced  to  a lower  ftate  than  other 
animals,  in  that  very  refpedt,  on  account 
of  which  we  claim  fo  great  fuperiority 
over  them;  becaufe  inftindl,  that  has  it’s 
due  cffedl,  is  preferable  to  realbn  that  has 
not.  I fuppofe  in  this  place,  with  philo- 
fophers,  and  the  vulgar,  that  which  I am 
in  no  wife  ready  to  affirm,  that  other  ani- 
mals have  no  lhare  of  human  reafon : for, 
let  me  fay  by  the  way,  it  is  much  more 
likely  other  animals  fliould  fhare  the  ho- 
O 2 man,  ' 
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man,  whirh  is  denied,  than  that  man 
fhoiild  fhare  the  divine  reafon,  which  is 
affirmed.  But,  fiippofing  our  monopoly 
ot  re.ifon,  would  not  your  lordffiip  chufe 
to  walk  upon  four  legs,  to  wear  a long 
tail,  and  to  be  called  a heart,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  determined  by  irrcfirtihlc 
and  unerring  inrtinfl  to  thofe  truths  that 
arc  ncceffary  to  your  well-being ; rather 
than  to  walk  on  two  legs,  to  wear  no  tail, 
and  fo  be  honored  wiih  the  title  of  man, 
at  the  ex  pence  of  deviating  from  them 
perpetually  ? Inrtindt  afls  fpontaneoufly 
wherever  it  s adlionisntceflary,  and  direfls 
the  animal  according  to  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  implanted  in  him.  Reafon 
is  a nobler  and  more  extenlive  faculty;  for 
it  extends  to  the  unneceflary  as  well  as 
ncceffary,  and  to  fatisfy  our  curiofity  as 
well  as  our  wants : but  reafon  muft  be 
excitctl,  or  rtie  will  remain  unatrtive  ; flic 
mull  be  left  free,  or  ihe  will  condudt  us 
wrong,  and  carry  us  farther  aflray  from 
her  own  prccinds  thin  we  lliould  go 
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without  her  help:  in  the  firft  cafe,  we 
have  no  fufficient  guide  j and  in  the  fecond, 
the  more  we  employ  our  reafon,  the  more' 
unreafonable  we  are. 

Now  if  all  this  be  fo,  if  reafon  has  fo 
little,  and  ignorance,  paffion,  intereft,  and 
cuftom  fo  much  to  do,  in  forming  our 
opinions  and  our  habits,  and  in  direding 
the  whole  condud  of  human  life;  is  it 
not  a thing  defirable  by  every  thinking 
man,  to  have  the  opportunity,  indulged  to 
fo  few  by  the  courfe  of  accidents,  the  op- 
portunity “ fecum-efle,  et  fecum  vivcrc,” 
of  living  fome  years  at  lead;  to  ourfelvcs, 
and  for  ourfelvcs,  in  a ftate  of  freedom, 
under  the  laws  of  reafon,  inftead  of  puf- 
fing our  whole  time  in  a ftate  of  vaftalage 
under  thofe  of  authority  and  cuftom  ? Is 
it  not  worth  our  while  to  contemplate 
ourfelvcs,  and  others,  and  all  the  things 
of  this  world,  once  before  we  leave  them, 
through  the  medium  of  pure,  and,  if  I may 
jay  fo,  of  undefiled  reafon } Is  it  not 
. O 3 worth 
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worth  our  while  to  approve  or  condemn, 
on  our  own  authority,  what  we  receive  in 
the  beginning  of  life  on  the  authority  of 
other  men,  who  were  not  then  better 
able  to  judge  for  us,  than  we  arc  now  to 
judge  for  ourfclves  ? 


i 


That  this  may  be  done,  and  has  been 
done  to  fomc  degree,  by  men  who  remain- 
ed much  more  mingled  than  f defign  to 
be  for  the  future,  in  the  company  and 
bufinefs  of  the  world,  I fhall  not  deny ; 
but  ftill  it  Is  better  done  in  retreat  and  with 
greater  cafe  and  plcafurc.  Whilft  we  re- 
main in  the  world,  we  arc  all  fettered 
down,  more  or  lefs,  to  one  common  level, 
and  have  neither  all  the  leifure  nor  all  the 
means  and  advantages,  to  foar  above  it, 
which  we  may  procure  to  ourfelves  by 
breaking  thefe  fetters  in  retreat.  To  talk 
of  abftradling  ourfelves  from  matter,  lay- 
ing afide  body,  and  being  refolvcd,  as  it 
were,  into  pure  intclledl,  is  proud,  meta- 
phyfical,  unmeaning  jargon : but  to  ab- 
> • • • - • ' ftrad 
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ftradl  ourfelves  from  the  prejudices,  and 
habits,  and  pleafures,  and  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  is  no  more  than  many  are,  tho  all 
are  not,  capable  of  doing.  They  who 
can  do  this,  may  elevate  their  fouls  in  re- 
treat to  an  higher  Ration,  and  may  take 
from  thence  fuch  a view  of  the  world,  as 
the  fecondSciPiotook  in  liis dream,  from 
the  feats  of  the  blefled,  when  the  whole 
earth  appeared  fo  little  to  him,  tliat  he 
could  fcarce  difcern  that  fpeck  of  dirt,  the 
Roman  empire.  Such  a view  as  this  will 
encreale  our  knowledge  by  fltewing  us  our 
ignorance ; will  diRinguilh  every  degree 
of  probability  from  the  lowcR  to  the 
higheR,  and  mark  the  diRance  between 
that  and  certainty  ; will  difpel  the  intoxi- 
cating fumes  of  philofophical  prefumption, 
and  teach  us  to  eRablifli  cur  peace  of  mind, 
where  alone  it  can  reR  fecurely,  in  refig- 
nation  : in  fliort,  fuch  a view  will  render 
life  more  agreeable,  and  death  lefs  terrible. 
Is  not  this  bufinefs,  my  lord  ? Is  not  this 
plcafurc  too,  the  higheR  plcafure  ? The 
O 4 world 
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v/orld  can  afford  us  none  fuch  ; we  mu  ft 
retire  from  the  world  to  taftc  it  with  a full 
guft  ; but  we  fhall  tafte  it  the  better  for 
having  been  in  the  world.  The  fhare  of 
I'enfual  plcafures,  that  a man  of  my  age  can 
promife  himfelf,  is  hardly  worth  attention : 
he  fliould  be  fated,  he  will  be  foon  dif- 
ablcd ; and  very  little  refledion  farely  will 
faihee,  to  make  his  habits  of  this  kind  lofe 
their  power  over  him,  in  proportion  at 
Icaft  as  his  power  of  indulging  them  di- 
miniflics,  B^fide',  your  lordlhip  knows 
that  my  fcheme  of  retirement  excludes 
none  of  thefe  pleafures  that  can  be  taken 
with  decency  and  conveniency ; and  to 
fay  the  truth,  I believe  that  I allow  myfelf 
more  in  fpcculation,  than  1 fliall  find  I 
want  in  pradice.  As  to  the  habits  of 
b ifinefs,  they  can  have  no  hold  on  one 
w'ho  has  been  fo  long  tired  with  it.  You 
may  objed,  that  tho  a man  has  difearded 
th:fe  habits,  and  has  not  even  the  embers 
c'f  ambition  about  him  to  revive  them, 
yet  he  cannot  renounce  all  public  bufinefs 
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as  abfolutely  as  I feem  to  do  ; becaufe  a 
better  principle,^  principle  of  duty,  may 
fummon  him  to  thefervice  of  his  country. 
I will  anfwer  you  with  great  fincerity. 
No  man  has  higher  notions  of  this  duty 
than  I have.  I think  that  fcarce  any  age, 
or  circumftances,  can  difeharge  us  entirely 
from  it ; no,  not  my  own.  But  as  we  are 
apt  to  take  the  impulfe  of  our  own  paf- 
fions,  for  a call  to  the  performance  of  this 
duty  j fo  when  thefe  paffions  impel  us  no 
longer,  the  call  that  puts  us  upon  adion 
muft  be  real,  and  loud  too.  Add  to  this, 
that  there  are  different  niethods,  propor- 
tioned to  different  circumftances  and  fitu- 
ations,  of  performing  the  fame  duty.  In 
the  midft  of  retreat,  where  ever  it  may  be 
fixed,  I may  contribute  to  defend  and 
preferve  the  Britifh  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment: and  you,  my  lord,  may  depend 
upon  me,  t\iat  whenever  I can,  I will. 
Should  anyoneafk  you,  in  this  cafe,  from 
whom  I expedt  my  reward  ? Anfwer  him 
by  declaring  to  whom  I pay  this  fervice  j 
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“ Deo  immortiJi,  qui  me  non  accipcrc 
" modo  haec  a majoribus  voluit,  fedetiain 
“ pofterls  prodere.” 

But,  to  lead  the  life  I propofc  with  fa- 
tis&dtion  and  profit,  renouncing  the  plea- 
fures  and  bufinefs  of  the  world,  and  break- 
ing the  habits  of  both,  is  not  fufficient : 
the  fupine  creature  whofe  underfianding  is 
fuperficially  employed,  through  life,  about 
a few  general  notions,  and  is  never  bent 
to  a clofe  and  Aeddy  purfuit  of  truth,  may 
renounce  the  pleafures  and  bufinels  of  the 
world,  for  even  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
world  we  fee  fuch  creatures  often  em- 
ployed, and  may  break  the  habits ; nay 
be  may  retire  and  drone  away  life  in  foli- 
tude,  like  a monk,  or  like  him  over  the 
door  of  whofe  houfc,  as  if  his  houfe  had 
been  hit  tomb,  femebody  writ,  “ Here 
“ lies  fuch  an  one.”  But  no  fuch  man  will 
be  able  to  make  the  true  ufe  of  retirement. 
The  employment  of  his  mind,  that  would 
have  been  agreeable  and  cafy  if  he  had 
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accuftomed  himfelf  to  it  early,  will  be 
unpleafant  and  impradlicable  late:  fuch 
men  lofe  their  inteltedlual  powers  for  want 
of  exerting  them,  and,  having  trifled  away 
youth,  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
trifling  away  age.  It  fares  with  the  mind 
juft  as  it  does  with  the  body.  He  who  was 
born,  with  a texture  of  brain  as  ftrong  as 
diat  of  Newton,  may  become  unable  to 
perform  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic ; 
juft  as  he  who  has  the  fame  clafticity  in 
his  mufcles,  the  lame  fupplenefs  in  his 
joints,  aiid  all  his  nerves  and  finews  as  wdl 
braced  as  Jacob  Hall,  may  become  a 
fet  unwieldy  lluggard.  Yet  farther,  the 
implicit  creature,  who  has  thought  it  all 
his  life  needlefs,  or  unlawful,  to  examine 
the  principles  or  fadts  that  he  look  origi- 
nally on  truft,  will  be  as  litde  able  as  the 
other,  to  improve  his  folitude  to  any  good 
purpofe : unlefs  we  call  it  a good  •purpofe, 
for  that  fometimes  happens,  to  confirm 
and  exalt  his  prejudices,  fo  that  he  may 
live  and  die  in  one  continued  delirium. 
The  confirmed  prejudices  of  a thoughtful 
’ life 
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life  are  as  hard  to  change  as  the  confirmed 
habits  of  an  indolent  life  : and  as  fome 
muft  trifle  away  age  becaufc  they  have 
trifled  away  youth,  others  muft  labour  on 
in  a maze  of  error,  becaufc  they  have 
wandered  there  too  long  to  find  their  way 
out. 

There  is  a prejudice  in  China  in  fa- 
vour of  little  feet,  and  therefore  the  feet 
of  girls  arc  fwathed  and  bound  up  from 
the  cradle,  fo  that  the  women  of  that 
country  are  unable  to  walk  without  totter- 
ing and  Humbling  all  their  lives.  Among 
the  favages  of  America,  there  are  fome 
who  hold  flat  heads  and  long  ears  in  great 
efleem,  and  therefore  prefs  the  one,  and 
draw  down  the  others  fo  hard  from  their 
infancy,  that  they  d«ftroy  irrecoverably 
the  true  proportions  of  nature,  and  con- 
tinue all  their  lives  ridiculous  to  every  fight 
blit  their  own.  Juft  fo,  the  firft  of  thefe 
charaiflcrs  cannot  make  any  progrefs,  and 
the  fecond  will  not  attempt  to  make  any, 
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in  an  impartial  fearch  after  real  know- 
ledge. 

T o fet  about  acquiring  the  habits  of 
meditation  and  ftudy  late  in  life,  is  like 
getting  into  a go-cart  with  a grey  beard, 
and  learning  to  walk  when  we  have  loft 
the  ufe  of  our  legs.  In  general,  the  foun- 
dations of  an  happy  old  age  mull  be  laid 
in  youth : and  in  particular,  he  who  has 
not  cilltivated  his  reafon  young,  will  be 
utterly  unable  to  improve  it  old. 

“ Manent  ingenia  fenibus,  modo  perma- 
“neant  ftudium  & induftria.” 

Not  only  a love  of  ftudy,  and  a defire  of 
knowledge,  mull  have  grown  up  with  us, 
but  fuch  an  induftrious  application  like- 
wife,  as  requires  tl>e  whole  vigour  of  the 
mind  to  be  exerted  in  the  purfuit  of  truth, 
through  long  trains  of  ideas,  and  all  thofe 
dark  receflcs  wherein  man,  not  God,  has 
hid  it.  . 
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This  love  and  this  defire  I have  felt 
all  my  life,  and  I am  not  quite  a flranger 
to  this  induflry  and  application.  There 
has  been  fomething  always  ready  to  whifper 
in  my  car,  whilft  I ran  the  courfe  of  plea- 
fure  and  of  bufinefs^  “ Solve  fcncfccntent 
'*  mature  fanos  equom.” 

But  my  Genius,  unlike  the  demon  of 
Socrates,  whifpered  fo  foftly,  that  very 
often  I heard  him  not,  in  the  harry  of 
thofc  paffions  by^which  I was  tranfport- 
ed.  Some  calmer  hours  there  were : in 
them  I hearkened  to  him.  Reik£tion  had 
often  it’s  turn,  and  the  love  of  ftudy  and 
the  deftre  of  knowledge  have  never  quite 
abandoned  me.  I am  not  therefore  en- 
tirely unprepared  for  the  life  I will  lead, 
and  it  is  not  without  reafon  that  I 
promife  myfelf  more  fatisfadlion  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  than  I ever  knew  in  thtf 
former. 
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Your  lordfhip  may  think  this  perhaps 
a little  too  fanguine,  for  one  who  has  loR 
fo  much  time  already : you  may  put  me 
in  mind,  that  human  life  has  no  fecond 
fpring,  no  fccond  fummer  : you  may  alk. 
me  what  I mean  by  fowing  in  autumn, 
and  whether  I hope  to  reap  in  winter  ? 
My  anfwer  will  be,  that  I think  very 
differently  from  moft  men,  of  the  time 
we  have  to  pafs,  and  the  bufinefs  we  have 
to  do  in  this  world.  I thmk  we  have 
more  of  one,  and  Icfs  of  the  other, 
than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Our  want 
of  time,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life, 
arc  feme  of  the  principal  common-place 
complaints,  which  we  prefer  againft  the 
eftablifhed  order  of  things:  they  are  the 
grumblings  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  pathe- 
tic lamentations  of  the  philofophcrj  but 
they  arc4mpertinent  and  impious  in  both. 
The  man  of  bufinefs  delpifes  the  man  of 
pleafure,  for  fquandering  his  time  away  j 
the  man  of  pleafure  pities  or  laughs  at  the 
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man  of  bufincfs,  for  the  fame  thing  : anii 
yet  both  concur  fupercilioufly  and  abfutdly 
to  find  fault  with  the  Supreme  Being,  for 
having  given  them  fo  little  time.  The 
philolbpher,  who  mifpends  it  very  often 
as  much  as  the  others,  joins  in  the  fame 
cry,  and  authorifes  this  impiety.  Theo-. 
PHRASTUS  thought  it  extremely  hard  to 
die  at  ninety,  and  to  go  out  of  the  world 
when  he  had  juft  learned  how  to  live  in 
it.  His  mafter  Aristotle  found  fault 
with  nature,  for  treating  man  in  this  relpetft 
worfc  than  fevcral  other  animals:  both 
very  unphilofophically  \ and  I love  Seneca 
the  better  for  his  quXrrcl  with  the  Stagirite 
on  this  head.  We  fee,  in  fo  many  in- 
ftances,  a juft  proportion  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  their  fcveral  relations  to  one 
another;  that  philofophy  fhould  lead  us  to 
conclude  this  proportion  preferved,  even 
where  we  cannot  difeern  it;  inftead  of 
leading  us  to  conclude  that  it  i»  not  pre- 
ferved where  we  do  not  difeern  it ; or 
where  we  think  that  we  fee  the  contrary. 
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To  conclude  otherwife,  is  fhocking  pre- 
fomption.  It  is  to  prefume  that  the  fy- 
ftem  of  the  univerfe  would  have  been  more 
wifely  contrived,  if  creatures  of  our  low 
rank  among  intellectual  natures  had  been 
called  to  the  councils  of  the  Moft  High ; 
or  that  the  Creator  ought  to  mend  his 
work  by  the  advice  of  the  creature. 
That  life  which  feems  to  our  felf-love  fo 
fliort,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  ideas 
we  frame  of  eternity,  or  even  with  the 
duration  of  fome  other  beings,  will  appear 
fufficient,  upon  a lefs  partial  view,  to  all 
the  ends  of  our  creation,  and  of  a juft  pro- 
portion in  the  fucceflive  courfe  of  genera- 
tions. The  term  itfelf  is  long : we  ren- 
der it  fliort  j and  the  want  we  complain 
of  flows  from  our  profufion,  not  from  our 
poverty.  We  are  all  arrant  fpendthrifts ; 
iomc  of  us  diflipate  our  eftates  on  the 
trifles,  fome  on  the  fuperfluities,  and  then 
we  all  complain  that  we  want  the  necef- 
farles,  of  life.  The  much  greateft  part 
never  reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  God 
VoL*  Ik  P anJ 
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and  man.  Others  reclaim  late,  and  they 
are  apt  to  imagine,  when  they  make  ^ 
their  accountt  and  fee  how  their  fund  is 
diminifhed,  that  they  have  not  enough 
remaining  to  live  upon,  becaufe  th^  have 
not  the  whole.  But  they  deceive  them- 
fclves:  they  were  richer  than  they  thought, 
and  they  are  not  yet  poor.  If  they  hufband 
well  the  remainder,  it  will  be  found  fuf- 
fieient  for  all  the  neceflaries,  and  for  fome 
of  the  fuperfluities,  and  trifles  too  perhaps, 
of  life : but  then  tlic  former  order  of  ex- 
pence  muft  be  inverted  j and  the  necel- 
faries  of  life  muft  be  provided,  before  they 
put  thcmfelves  to  any  coft  for  the  trifles 
or  fuperfluities. 

Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleafure  and 
jof  bufmefs,  who  are  often  candid  enough 
to  own  that  tliey  throw  away  their  time, 
and  thereby  to  confefs  that  they  complain 
of  the  Supreme  Being  for  no  other  reafon 
than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned 
his  bounty  to  their  extravagance : let  us 
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confider  the  fcholar  and  the  philofopher; 
who,  fer  from  owning  that  he  throws  any 
time  away,  reproves  others  for  doing  it : 
that  folemn  mortal  who  abftains  from  the 
pleafures,  and  declines  the  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his  whole 
time  to  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  the  im- 
provement of  knowledge.  When  fuch 
an  one  complains  of  the  Oiortnefs  of  hu- 
man life  in  general,  or  of  his  remaining 
lhare  in  particular;  might  not  a man,  more 
reafonablc  tho  lefs  folemn,  expoftulate  thus 
with  him  ? 

**  Your  complaint  is  indeed  confiftent 
with  your  pradice;  but  you  would  not, 
“ poflibly,  renew  your  complaint  if  you 
“ reviewed  your  pradice.  Tho  reading 
makes  a fcholar ; yet  every  fcholar  is  not 
“ a philofopher,  nor  every  philofopher  a 
" wife  man.  It  coft  you  twenty  years 
“ to  devour  all  the  volumes  on  one  fide  of 
“ your  library : you  came  out  a great  critic 
“ in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  Oriental 
P 2 “ tongues. 
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“ t'-ngucs,  in  hiftory  and  chronology  ; but 
“ yoii  was  not  fatisfied  : you  confefled  that 
“ thefc  were  the  “ litcrae  nihil  fanantes;” 
“ and  you  wanted  more  time  to  acquire 
“other  knowledge.  You  have  had  this 
“ time : you  have  pafTtd  twenty  years 
“ mere  on  the  other  fide  of  your  library, 
“ among  philofophers,  rabbies,  commen- 
“ tators,  fchoolmcn,  and  whole  legions  of 
“ modern  dodtors.  You  are  extremely 
“ w ell  verfed  in  all  that  has  been  written 
“ concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  of 
“ the  foul  of  man ; about  matter  and  form, 
“ body  and  fpirit ; and  fpace,  and  eternal 
“ cfienccs,  and  incorporeal  fubflances; 
“ and  the  rdl  of  thofe  profound  fpecula- 
“ tions.  You  are  a mafter  of  the  contro- 
“ verfies  that  have  arifen  about  nature  and 
“ grace,  about  predeftinationand  free-will, 
“ and  all  the  otlier  abflrufe  queftions  tliat 
“ have  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  fchools, 
“ and  done  fo  much  hurt  in  the  w’orld. 
“ You  are  going  on,  as  fall  as  the  infir- 
“ mities,  you  have  contradled,  will  permit, 
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“ in  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy  ; but  you 
“ begin  to  forefee  that  you  fhall  want 
" time,  and  you  make  grievous  com- 
“ plainte  of  the  fhortncfs  of  human  life. 

“ Give%ie  leave  now  to  a(k  you,  how 
“ many  thoufand  years  God  muft  prolong 
“ your  life,  in  order  to  reconcile  you  to 
“ his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  ? It  is  plain,  at 
“ leaft  highly  probable,  that  a life  as  long 
“ as  that  of  the  moft  aged  of  the  patri- 
“ archs,  would  be  too  fhort  to  anfwer  your 
“ purpofes ; lince  the  refearches  and  dif- 
“ putes  in  which  you  are  engaged,  have  - 
“ been  already  for  a much  longer  time 
“ the  objeds  of  learned  enquiries,  and  re- 
“ main  ftill  as  imperfed  and  undetermined 
“ as  they  were  at  firft.  But  let  me  alk 
“ you  again,  and  deceive  neither  yourfelf 
“ nor  me ; have  you,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
“ forty  years,  once  examined  the  firft 
“ principles,  and  the  fundamental  fads, 
“ on  which  all  thofe  queftions  depend, 
“ with  an  abfolute  indifference  of  judg- 
“ ment,  and  with  a fcrupulous  exadnefs? 
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“ with  the  fame  that  you  have  employed 
” in  examining  the  various  confequences 
*'  drawn  from  them,  and  the  heterodox 
“ opinions  about  them  ? Have  ^ou  not 
“ taken  them  for  granted,  in  the  whole 
“ courle  of  your  ftudies?  Or,  if  you  have 
“ looked  now  and  then  on  the  ftate  of  the 
“ proofs  brought  to  maintain  them,  have 
“ you  not  done  it  as  a mathematician  looks 
**  over  a demonftration  formerly  made,  to 
“ refrelh  his  memory,  not  to  latisfy  any 
“ doubt  ? If  you  have  thus  examined,  it 
“ may  appear  marvellous  to  fome,  that 
“ you  have  fpent  fo  much  time  in  many 
“ parts  of  thofe  ftudics,  which  have  re- 
“ duced  you  to  this  hedic  condition,  of  fo 
“ much  heat  and  weaknefs.  Bilt  if  you 
have  not  thus  examined,  it  muft  be  evi- 
dent  to  all,  nay  to  yourfelf  on  the  leaf! 
“ cool  refledion,  that  you  are  ftill,  not- 
“ withllanding  all  your  learning,  in  ’ a 
“ ftate  of  ignorance.  For  knowledge 
“ can  alone  produce  knowledge : and 
“ without  fuch  an  examination  of  axioms 
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•*  and  fedls,  you  can  have  none  about  in- 
“ ferenccs.” 

In  this  manner  one  niight  expoftulate 
very  reafonably  with  many  a great  fcholar, 
many  a profound  philofopher,  many  a 
dogmatical  cafuift.  And  it  ferves  to  fet  the 
complaints  about  want  of  time,  and  the 
Ihortnefs  of  human  life,  in  a very  ridiculous 
but  a true  light.  All  men  are  taught  their 
opinions,  at  leafl  on  the  moft  important  fub- 
jeds,  by  rote  •,  and  are  bred  to  defend  them 
with  obftinacy.  They  may  be  taught  true 
opinions;  but  whether  true  or  falfe,  the  fame 
zeal  for  them,  and  the  fame  attachment  to 
them,  is  every  where  infpired  alike.  The 
Tartar  believes  as  heartily  that  the  foul  of 
Foe  inhabits  in  hisD  ai  ro,  as  the  Chriftian 
believes  the  hypoftatic  union,  or  any  article 
in  the  Athanafian  creed.  Now  this  may 
anfwer  the  ends  of  fociety  in  fome  relpeds, 
and  do  well  enough  for  the  vulgar  of  all 
ranks  : but  it  is  not  enough  for  the  man 
who  cultivates  his  rcafon,  who  is  able  to 
P 4 think, 
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think,  and  who  ought  to  think,  for  him- 
fclf.  To  fuch  a man,  every  opinion  that 
he  has  not  himfelf  either  framed,  or  exa- 
miixd  ftridlly  and  then  adopted,  will  pafs 
for  notliing  more  than  what  it  really  is, 
the  opinion  of  other  men ; which  may  be 
true  or  falfe  for  aught  he  knows.  And 
this  is  a flate  of  uncertainty,  in  which  no 
fucli  man  can  remain,  with  any  peace  of 
mind,  concerning  thofe  things  that  are  of 
greateft  importance  to  us  here,  and  may 
be  fo  hereafter.  He  will  make  them 
therefore  the  obje<frs  of  his  lirrt  and  great- 
eft  attention.  If  he  has  loft  time,  he  will 
lofe  no  more ; and  when  he  has  acquired 
all  the  knowledge  he  is  capable  of  acquir- 
ing on  thefe  fubjcdls,  he  will  be  the  lefs 
concerned  whether  he  has  time  to  acquire 
any  farther.  Should  he  have  pafled  his 
life  in  the  pleafurcs  or  bufinefs  of  the 
world  ; whenever  he  fets  about  this  work, 
lie  will  foon  have  the  advantage  over  the 
learned  philofopher.  For  he  will  foon 
have  fecured  what  is  neceflary  to  his 
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happincfs,  and  may  fit  down  in  the  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  that  knowledge  ; or  pro- 
ceed with  greater  advantage  and  fatis&c- 
tion  to  the  acquifition  of  new  knowledge; 
whilft  the  other  continues  his  feareh  after 
things  that  are  in  their  nature,  to  fay  the 
beft  of  them,  hypothetical,  precarious, 
and  fuperfluous. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  rule,  by  ob- 
ferving  of  which  we  may  redeem  our  time, 
and  have  the  advantage  over  thofe  who 
imagine  they  have  fo  much  in  point  of 
knowledge  over  your  lordlhip  or  me,  for 
inftance,  and  who  defpife  our  ignorance. 
The  rule  I mean  is  this ; to  be  on  our  guard 
againft  the  common  arts  of  delufion, 
fpoken  of  already ; which,  every  one  is 
ready  to  confefs,  have  been  employed  to 
miilead  thofe  who  differ  from  him.  Let 
us  be  diffident  of  ourfelves,  but  let  us  be 
diffident  of  others  too : our  own  paffions 
may  lead  us  to  reafon  wrong  j but  the 
paffions  and  intcreft  of  others  may  have 
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the  fame  efie&.  It  is  in.  every  man’s 
power,  who  fets  about  it  in  good  earndfl, 
to  prevent  the  firft : and  when  he  has  done 
fo,  he  will  have  a cx>nfcious  certainty  of 
k.  To  prevent  the  laft,  there  is  one,  and 
but  one  fore  njcthod  j and  that  is,  to  re- 
mount, in  the  furvey  of  our  opinions,  to 
the  firft,  and  even  remoteft  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.  No  refpeft,  no 
habit,  no  feeming  certainty  whatever,  muft 
divert  us  from  thk:  any  affedtation  of 
diverting  us  from  it  ought  to  increafe  our 
fofpicion : and  the  more  important  our 
examination  is,  the  more  important  this 
method  of  conducting  k becomes,  fet 
us  not  be  frighted  from  it,  cither  by  the 
fuppofed  difficuky  or  length  of  fueh  an 
enquiry  ; for,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  the 
eaiieft  and  the  fliortcft,  as  well  as  the  only 
fure  way  of  arriving  at  real  knowledge ; 
and  of  being  able  to  place  the  opinions 
we  examine  in  the  different  claffes  of  true, 
probable,  or  falfe,  according  to  the  truth, 
probability,  or  falfhood  of  the  principles 
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from  whence  they  are  deduced.  If  wc 
find  thefe  principles  falfe,  and  that  will 
be  the  cafe  in  many  infranccs,  wc  flop  oar 
enquiries  on  thefe  heads  at  once ; and  fave 
an  immenfe  deal  of  time  that  we  fhould 
otherwife  niifpend.  The  MulTulman  who 
enters  on  the  examination  of  all  the  dif< 
putes  that  have  ariien  between  the  ibl-' 
lowers  of  Omar  and  Ali  and  other  doc- 
tors of  his  law,  muft  acquire  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  Mahometan  fy- 
ftem  ; and  will  have  as  good  a right  to 
complain  of  want  of  time,  and  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  human  life,  as  any  pagan  or  Chri- 
ftian  divine  or  philofopher : but  without 
all  this  time  and  learning,  he  might  have 
difeovered  that  Mahomet  was  an  im- 
poftor,  and  that  the  Koran  is  an  heap  of 
abfurditics. 

In  fhort,  my  lord,  he  who  retires  from 
the  world,  with  a refolutidn  of  employing 
his  leifure,  in  the  firft  place  to  re-examine 
and  fettle  his  opinions,  is  inexcufable  if  he 
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does  not  begin  with  thofe  that  are  moft 
important  to  him,  and  if  he  does  not  deal 
honcftly  by  himfelf.  To  deal  honcflly  by 
himfelf,  he  mu  ft  obferve  the  rule  I have 
inliftcd  upon,  and  not  fufter  the  delufions 
of  the  world  to  follow  him  into  his  retreat. 

/ Every  man’s  reafon  is  every  man’s  oracle: 
this  oracle  is  beft  confulted  in  the  filence 
of  retirement ; and  when  we  have  fo  con- 
fu’tcd,  whatever  the  decifion  be,  whether 
in  favour  of  our  prejudices  oragainft  them, 
we  muft  reft  fatisfied  : fince  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  this,  that  he  who  follows 
that  guide  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  as  that  was 
given  him  to  lead  him  to  it,  will  have  a much 
better  plea  to  make,  whenever  or  wherever 
he  may  be  called  to  account,  than  he,  who 
has  refigned  himfelf,  either  deliberately  or 
inadvertently,  to  any  authority  upon  earth. 

When  we  have  done  this,  concerning 
God,  ourfelves,  and  other  men  j concern- 
ing the  relations  in  which  we  ftand  to  him 
and  to  tJiem  ; the  duties  that  refult  from 
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thefe  relations,  and  the  politive  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whether  revealed  to  us  in 
a fupernatural,  or  difcovered  by  the  right 
ufe  of  our  reafon  in  a natural  way  — we 
have  done  the  great  bufinefs  of  our  lives. 
Our  lives  are  fo  fufficient  for  this,  that  they 
afford  us  time  for  more,  even  when  we 
begin  late:  efpecially  if  we  proceed  in 
every  other  enquiry  by  the  fame  rule.  To 
difcover  error  in  axioms,  or  in  firft  prin- 
ciples grounded  on  fadts,  is  like  the  break- 
. ing  of  a charm.  The  enchanted  caftlc,  the 
fteepy  rock,  the  burning  lake  dilappear ; 
and  the  paths  that  lead  to  truth,  which 
we  imagined  to  be  lo  long,  fo  embarralfed, 
and  fo  difficult,  fhew  as  they  arc,  fhort, 
open,  and  eafy.  When  we  have  fecured 
the  neceliaries,  there  may  be  time  to  amufc 
ourfelves  with  the  fupcrfluitics,  and  even 
with  the  trifles,  of  life.  “ Duke  efl  defi- 
“ perc,’*  faid  Horace  : “ Vive  labaga- 
“ telle !”  fays  Swift.  I oppofe  neither; 
not  the  Epicurean,  much  Icfs  the  Chriftian 
philofopher:  but  I infill  that  a principal 
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part  of  thcfe  amurement&  be  the  araoie- 
mcnts  of  (ludy  and  refledion,  of  reading 
and  cooveriation.  You  know  what  con- 
verfation  I noean  ; for  we  lofe  the  true  ad> 
vantage  of  our  nature  and  conftitutbn,  if 
we  fuffer  the  mind  to  come,  as  it  were, 
to  a ftand.  When  the  body,  inftcad  of 
acquiring  new  vigour,  and  tailing  new 
plcafures,  begins  to  decline,  and  is  (ated 
withpleafures  or  grown  incapable  of  taking 
them,  the  mind  may  continue  flill  to  im* 
prove  and  indulge  idelf  in  new  enjoyments. 
Every  advance  in  knowledge  opens  a new 
firenc  of  delight;  and  the  joy  that  we  feel 
in  the  adual  pofieflion  of  one,  will  be 
heightened  by  that  which  we  exped  to 
find  in  another:  fo  that,  before  we  can  ex- 
haull  this  fund  of  fucccfllve  plcafures,  death 
will  come  to  end  our  plcafures  and  our 
pains  at  once.  In  his  lludiis  laboribuf- 
“ que  viventi,  non  intdligitur  quando  ob- 
“ repit  fene(flus : ita  fenfim  fine  fenfu 
“ aetas  lenefeit,  nec  fubito  fiangitur,  led 
*'  diutumitate  cztinguitur.’’ 

This, 
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This,  my  lord,  is  the  wirefl;,  and  the 
moll  agreeable  manner  in  which  a man 
of  fenfe  can  wind  up  the  thread  of  life. 
Happy  is  he  whofe  fituation  and  circum- 
llances  give  him  the  opportunity  and  means 
of  doing  it!  Tho  he  fliould  not  have  made 
any  great  advances  in  knowledge,  and 
Ihould  fet  about  it  late,  yet  the  talk  will 
not  be  found  difficult,  unlefs  he  has  gone 
too  fer  out  of  his  way ; and  unlefs  he 
continues  too  long  to  halt,  between  the 
diffipations  of  the  world,  and  the  leifure 
of  a retired  life. 

— Vivendi  redle  qui  prorogat  horam, 
Rufticus  expedlat  dum  defluat  amnis,  — 

You  know  the  reft.  I am  fenfible,  more 
fenfible  than  any  enemy  I have,  of  my 
natural  infirmities,  and  acquired  difadvan> 
tages:  but  I have  begun,  and  I will  perfift  ; 
for  he  who  jogs  forward  on  a battered 
horfe,  in  the  right  way,  may  get  to  the  end 

of 
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of  his  journey;  which  he  cannot  do,  who 
gallops  the  fleetell  courferof  New-Markct, 
out  of  it. 

Adieu,  my  dear  lord.  Tho  I have  much 
more  to  fay  on  this  fubjeft,  yet  I perceive, 
and  I doubt  you  have  long  perceived,  that 
I have  laid  too  much,  at  Icaft  for  a letter, 
already.  The  reft  fliall  be  referved  for 
convcrlation  whenever  we  meet : and  then 
I hope  to  confirm,  under  your  lordlhip’s 
eye,  my  fpeculations  by  my  pradice.  In 
the  mean  time  let  me  refer  you  to  our 
friend  Pope.  He  fays  I made  a philofophor 
of  him : I am  fure  he  has  contributed  very 
much,  and  I thank  him  for  it,  to  the 
making  an  hermit  of  me. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


' hat  the  public  may  not 
be  impofed  upon  by  any 
lame  and  unequal  tranflation,  of 
the  following  treatife,  from  the 
French,  in  which  language  part 
of  it  has  been  lately  printed,  and 
retailed  in  a monthly  Mercury; 
it  is  judged  proper  to  add  it  here, 
at  the  end  of  this  fecond  volume, 
from  the  author’s  original  manu- 
feript,  as  he  himfelf  had  finifhed 
it  for  the  prefs. 
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Dissipation  of  mind, and 

length  of  time,  are  the  remedies  to 
which  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  truft 
in  their  afflidlions.  But  the  firft  of  thefe 
works  a temporary,  the  fecond  a flow,  ef- 
fed : and  both  are  unworthy  of  a wife  man. 
Are  we  to  fly  from  ourfelvcs  that  we  may 
fly  from  our  misfortunes,  and  fondly  to 

I 

* Several  paflages  of  this  little  treatife  ire  taken 
from  Seneca  : and  the  whole  is  writ  with  fome 
ailufion  to  his  ftyle  and  manner,  “ quanquam  non 
*'  omnino  tcmeie  fit,  quod  dc  fententiis  illius 
queritur  Fabius,”  itc.  Eras.  De  fen.  jud. 

Q?  imagine 
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imagine  ttiat  the  is  cured  becaote 

’we  fiiid  ‘means  to  get  fome  moments  of 
refpite  from  pain  ? Or  fliall  we  expedl  from 
time,  the  phyfician  of  brutes,  a lingering 
and  uncertain  deliverance  ? Shall  we  wait 
to  be  happy  till  we  can  forget  that  we  are 
mifepbje,  and  owe  to  the  weaknefr  of  our 
faculties  a tranquillity  which  ought  to  be 
the  effed;  of  their  ftrength  ? Far  otherwife. 
Let  us  fet  all  our  paft  and  our  prefent  af- 
fiidlions  at  once  before  our  eyes  Let  us 
rcfolvc  to  overcome  them,  infread  of  flying 
from  them,  or  wearing  out  the  ietife  of 
them  by  long  and  ignominious  patience. 
Inftcad  of  palliating  remedies,  let  us  ufe 
the  incillon-knife  and  the  cauftic,  fearch 
the  wound  to  the  bottom,  and  work  an 
immediate  and  radical  cure. 

The  recalling  of  former  misfortunes 
ferves  to  fortify  tlie  mind  againft  later.  He 
mull  blufli  to  fink  under  the  anguifri  of 
one  wound,  who  furveys  a body  feamed 

• Sen.  De  con.  aJ  Hel. 
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over  with  the  fears  of  many^  and  who 
has  come  vidtorious  out  of  all  the  conflicts 
wherein  he  received  them.  Let  fighs, 
and  tears,  and  faintmg  under  the  lightefl 
ftrokes  of  adverfe  fortune,  be  the  portion 
of  thofe  unhappy  people  whofe' tender 
minds  a long  courfe  of  felicity  has  cner> 
vated : while  fuch,  as  have  paffed  through 
years  of  calamity,  bear  up,  with  a noble 
and  immoveable  conftancy,  againfl:  the 
heaviefl.  Uninterrupted  mifery  has  this 
good  effedt,  as  it  continually  torments,  it 
finally  hardens. 

/ 

Such  is  the  language  of  philofophy: 
and  happy  is  the  man  who  acquires  the 
right  of  holding  it.  But  this  right  is  not 
to  be  acquired  by  pathetic  difeourfe.  Our 
condiidt  can  alone  give  it  us : and  there- 
fore, infeead  of  prefuming  on  our  ftrength, 
the  furefl  method  is  to  confefs  our  weak- 
nefs,  and,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  apply 
ourfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  wlfdom.  This 
was  the  advice  which  the  oracle  gave  to 

Zeno, 
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Zeno  *,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of 
fecuringour  tranquillity,  amidfl  all  the  ac- 
cidents to  which  human  life  is  expofed. 
Philofophy  has,  I know,  herTuRAsos,  as 
well  as  War : and  among  her  Tons  many 
there  have  been,  who,  while  they  aimed  at 
being  more  than  men,  became  fomething 
Ic6.  The  means  ofpreventing  this  danger 
are  eafy  and  Aire.  It  is  a good  rule,  to 
examine  well  before  we  addift  ourfclves 
to  any  fedt : but  I think  it  is  a better  rule, 
to  addidf  ourfelves  to  none.  Let  us  hear 
them  all,  with  a perfcdl  indiAcrency  oa 
which  Ade  the  truth  lies ; and,  when  we 
come  to  determine,  let  nothing  appear  fo 
venerable  to  us  as  our  own  underftandings. 
Let  us  gratefully  accept  the  help  of  every 
one  who  has  endeavoured  to  correct  the 
vices,  and  ftrengthen  the  minds  of  men  ; 
but  let  us  chufe  for  ourfelves,  and  yield 
uuiverfal  aAent  to  none.  Thus,  that  1 
may  inftance  the  ledt  already  mentioned, 
when  we  have  laid  aAde  the  wonderful 

• Diog.  La£RT. 

and 
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and  furprifing  fentences,  and  all  the  para- 
doxes of  the  Portic,  we  fliall  find  in  dut 
fchool  fuch  dodrincs  as  our  unprqudiccd 
rcafon  fubmits  to  with  pleafure,  as  na- 
ture didates,  and  as  experience  confinns. 
Without  this  precaution,  we  run  the  rifque 
of  becoming  imaginary  kings,  and  real 
(laves.  With  it,  we  may  learn  to  alTert 
our  native  freedom,  and  live  independent 
on  fortune. 

In  order  to  which  great  end,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  we  (land  watchful,  as  centinels, 
to  difcover  the  fecret  wiles  and  open  at- 
tacks of  this  capricious  goddefs,  before 
they  reach  us’^.  Where  (he  falls  upon  us  ' 
unexpeded,  it  is  hard  to  refift ; but  thofe 
who  wait  for  her,  will  repel  her  with  cafe. 
The  hidden  invafion  of  an  enemy  over- 
throws fuch  as  are  not  on  their  guard  5 
but  they  who  forefee  the  war,  and  prepare 
themfelves  for  it  before  it  breaks  out,  ftand,  , 
without  difficulty,  the  firft  and  the  fierceft 

* Sf/s,  Decon.  ad  Ild. 

onfit. 
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on&t.  I karoed  this  important  lefibn 
long  ago,  and  never  trufted  to  fortune 
even  while  fbe  icemed  to  be-  at  peace 
with  me.  The  riches,  the  honors,  the 
reputation,  and  all  the  advanti^es  which 
her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  upon 
me,  I placed  lb,  that  Ihe  might  {hatch 
them  away  without  giving  me  any  dis- 
turbance. I kept  a great  interval  between 
me  and  them.  She  took  them,  but  flic 
could  not  tear  them  from  me.  No  man 
fudrrs  by  bad  fortune,  but  he  who  has 
been  deceived  by  good.  If  we  grow  fond 
of  her  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  us, 
and  are  perpetually  to  remain  with  us, 
if  we  lean  upon  them,  and  exped  to  be 
conllJered  for  them  ; we  lhall  fink . into 
all  the  bitternefs  of  grief,  as  foon  as  thefe 
falfe  and  tranfitory  l>enefits  pafs  away, 
as  foon  as  our  vain  and  childilh  minds, 
unfraught  with  folid  pleafures,  become 
deditute  even  of  thofe  which  are  imagi- 
nary. But,  if  we  do  not  fuller  ourfelvcs 
to  be  tranfported  by  profperity,  neither 

fiiall 
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(hall  we  be  reduced  by  advcrfity.  Our 
fouls  w21  be  of  proof  againft  the  dangers 
of  both  thefe  dates : and,  having  ex^ored 
our  ftrength,  we  (hall-  be  fure  of  it  y fbr 
in  the  midft  of  felicity,  we  (hall  have  tried 
how  we  can  bear  misfortune.  . . 

It  is  much  harder  to  examine  and 
judge,  than  to  take  up  opinions  on  tmft ; 
and  therefore  the  far  greateft  part  of  the 
world  borrow,  from  others,  thofe  which 
they  entertain  conpcrnlng  all  the  affairs 
of  life  and  death f fence  it  proceeds 
that  men  are  fo  unanimoufly  eager  in  the 
purfuit  of  things,  which,  far  from  having 
any  inherent  real  good,  are  varnilhed  over 
with  a fpecious  and  deceitful  glofs,  and 
contain  nothing  anfwerable  to  their  ap- 
pearances-f-.  Hence  it  proceeds,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  in  thofe  things  which 

• Dum  unufquifque  niavult  credere,  quara  ju* 
dicare,  nunquam  de  vita  judicatur,  femper  cre- 
ditur.  Sbn.  De  vita  beat. 

f Sen,  De  con.  ad.  Hel. 
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are  called  eyils,  there  is  nothing  lb  hard 
•and  terrible  as  the  general  cry  of  the 
world  threatens.  The  word  exile  comes 
indeed  harlh  to  the  ear,  and  llrikes  us 
like  a melancholy  and  execrable  foond, 
through  a certain  perluahon  which  men 
have  habitually  concurred  io^  Thus  the 
multitude  has  ordained.  But  the  greatelt 
part  of  their  ordinances  arc  abrogated  by 
the  wife. 

Rejecting  therefore  the  jndgment 
of  thole  who  determine  according  to  po> 
pular  opinions,  or  the  firft  appearances 
of  things,  let  us  examine  what  exile  real- 
ly is  * It  is,  then,  a change  of  place ; 
and,  left  you  ftrould  fay  that  I diminifh 
the  objedl,  and  conceal  the  moft  ftiocking 
parts  of  it,  I add,  diat  this  change  of 
place  is  ftequently  accompanied  by  feme 
or  all  of  the  following  inconveniences : 
by  the  lofs  of  the  eftate  which  we  enjoy- 
ed, and  the  rank  which  we  held ; by  the 

* Sen.  Decon.  ad  Hel. 
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lofs  of  that  confideration  and  power  which 
we  were  in  poffeflion  of;  by  a reparation 
from  our  family  and  our  friends ; by  the 
contempt  which  we  may  fall  into ; by  the 
ignominy  with  which  thofe  who  have 
iiven  us  abroad,  will  endeavour  to  fully 
the  innocence  of  our  charadlers,  and  to 
juftify  the  injuftice  of  their  own  con- 
dudl. 

All  thefe  fhall  be  fpoke  to  hereafter. 
In  the  mean  while,  let  us  confider  what 
evil  there  is,  in  change  of  place,  abftradt- 
edly  aijd  by  itfclf. 

To  live  deprived  of  one’s  country  is  in- 
tolerable Is  it  fo  ? How  comes  it  then 
to  pafs  that  fuch  numbers  of  men  live  out 
of  their  countries  by  choice?  Obferve 
how  the  ftreets  of  London  and  of  Paris 
are  crowded.  Call  over  thofe  millions 
by  name,  and  alk  them  one  by  one,  of 
Tyhat  country  they  are;  how  many  will 

* Sek.  De  con.  ad  Hel. 

' “ you 
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you  find,  who,  fi'oin  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  come  to  inhabit  thefe  great  cities, 
which  afford  the  largeft  opportunities,  and 
the  largeft  encouragenient,  to  virtue  and 
to  vice  ? Some  arc  drawn  by  ambiticro, 
and  fome  arc  fent  by  duty ; many  refort 
thither  to  improve  their  minds,  and  many 
to  improve  their  fortunes  j others  bring 
their  beauty,  and  others  their  eloquence, 
to  market.  Remove  from  hence,  and  go 
to  the  utmoft  extremities  of  the  Eaft  or 
the  Weft:  vifit  the  barbaroas  nations  of 
Africa,  or  the  inhofpkable  regions  of  the 
North  ; you  will  find  no  climate  fo  bad, 
no  country  fo  favage,  as  not  to  have  fome 
jicople  who  come  from  abroad,  and  in- 
habit tlrcre  by  choice. 

A.mong  nmnbcrlefs  extravagancies 
which  have  pafled  through  the  minds  of 
men,  we  may  juftly  reckon  for  one  that 
notion  of  a fecret  aflfedlion,  independent  of 
our  rcafon,  and  fuperior  to  our  reafon, 
which  we  are  fuppofed  to  h;cve  for  our 

country, 
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country}  as  if  there  were  fome  phyfical 
virtue  in  every  fpot  of  ground,  which  ne- 
ceflarily  produced  this  eAedt  in  every  one 
born  upon  it. 

**  — Amor  patriae  ratione  valentior  omni*.” 

As  if  the  heimvei  was  an  univerfal  dif- 
temper,  infeparable  from  the  conftitution 
of  an  human  body,  and  not  peculiar  to  the 
Swifr,  who-  feem  to  have  been  made  for 
their  mountains,  as  their  mountains  feem 
to  have  been  made  for  them  -f*.  This  no- 
tion may  have  contributed  to  the  fccurity 
and  grandeur  of  ftates.  It  has  therefore 
been  not  unartfully  cultivated,  and  the  pre- 
judice of  education  has  been  with  care  put 
on  it’s  fide.  Men  have  come  in  this  cafe, 
as  in  many,  from  believing  that  it  ought 
to  be  fo,  to  perfuade  others,  and  even  to 
believe  them  felves  that  it  is  fo.  Procopius 
relates  that  Abgarus  came  to  Rome, 

* Ov.  Dc  Ponto,  El.  iv, 
t Card.  Bsnti.  Let. 

an.d 
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and  gained  the  efteem  and  friendfliip  of 
Augustus  to  fuch  a degree,  that  this  em- 
peror could  not  refolve  to  let  him  return 
home:  that  Abgarus  brought  fcveral ' 
bealh,  which  he  had  taken  one  day  in 
hunting,  alive  to  Augustus:  that  he’ 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  Circus  fbme 
of  the  earth  which  belonged  to  the  places 
where  each  of  thefe  animals  had  been 
caught : that  as  foon  as  this  was  done,  and 
they  were  turned  loofe,  every  one  of  them 
ran  to  that  comer  where  his  earth  ky  ; 
that  Augustus,  admiring  their  fentiment 
of  love  for  their  country  which  nature 
has  graved  in  the  hearts  of  beafts,  and 
fhuck  by  the  evidence  of  the  truth,  grant- 
ed the  requefl  which  Abgaeus  imme-r 
diately  prefled  upon  him,  and  allowed, 
tho  with  regret,  the  tetrarch  to  return  to 
Edefla.  But  this  tale  deferves  juft  as 
much  credit  as  that  which  follows  in  the 
fame  pkee,  of  the  letter  of  Abgarus  to 
Jesus  Christ,  of  our  Saviour's  anfwer, 
and  of  the  cure  of  Abgarus.  There  is 

nothing, 
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nothing,  furely,  more  gtoundlefs  than  the 
notion  here  advanced,  nothing  more  ah* 
furd.  We  love  the  country  in  which  we 
are  born,  becaufe  we  receive  particular 
benefits  from  it,  and  becaufe  we  have  par- 
ticular obligations  to  it : which  tics  we 
may  have  to  another  countiy,  is  well  as 
to  that  we  are  born  in ; to  our  country  by 
eledion,  as  well  as  to  onr  country  by 
birth.  In  all  other  refpeds,  a wife  man 
looks  on  himfelf  as  a citizen  of  the  world : 
and,  when  you  afk  him.  where  his  country 
lies,  points,  like  Anaxagoras,  with  his 
finger  to  the  heavens. 

There  are  other  perfons,  again,  who 
have  imagined  that  as  the  whole  univcrfe 
fufiers  a continual  rotation,  and  nature 
feems  to  delight  in  it,  or  to  preferve  her- 
felf  by  it,  fo  there  is  in  the  minds  of  men 
a natural  reftleflhcfs,  which  inclines  them 
to  change  of  place,  and  to  the  fhifting  their 
habitations  This  opinion  has  at  lead: 

* Sen.  De  con.  ad  Hel. 
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an  appearance  of  truth,  which  the  other 
wants ; and  is  countenanced,  as  the  other 
is  conUadidled,  by  experience.  But,  what- 
ever the  reafonsbe,  which  inuft  have  varied 
infinitely  in  an  infinite  number  of  cafes, 
and  an  imtncnlc  fpace  of  time ; true  it  is 
in  fad,  that  the  families  and  nations  of 
the  world  have  been  in  a continual  fluc- 
tuation, roaming  about  on  tlie  face  of  the 
globe,  driving  and  driven  out  by  turns. 
What  a number  of  colonies  has  Afia  lent 
into  Europe  ! The  Phoenicians  planted  the 
coafls  of  the  Mediterranean  lea,  and  pulh- 
cd  their  fcttlcmcnts  even  into  the  ocean, 
'f  he  Etrurians  were  of  Afutic  extraduon ; 
and,  to  mention  no  more,  the  Romans, 
thole  lords  of  the  world,  acknowledged  a 
Trojan  exile  for  the  founder  of  their  em- 
pire. How  many  migrations  have  there 
been,  in  return  to  thefe,  from  Europe  into 
Afia?  They  would  be cndltfs  to  enumerate; 
for,bcfidcs  the  Aeolic,  the  Ionic,  and  others 
of  almofl  equal  fame,  the  Greeks,  during 
fcveral  ages,  made  continual  expeditions, 

and  , 
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and  built  cities  in  fevcral  parts  of  Aiia. 
The  Gauls  penetrated  thither  too,  and 
eftablifhed  a kingdom.  The  European 
Scythians  over-ran  thefc  vaft  provinces, 
and  carried  their  arms  to  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  Alexander  fubdued  all  from 
the  Hellefpont  to  India,  and  built  town^, 
and  eftablilhed  colonies,  to  fecurehis  con- 
quefts,  and  to  eternife  his  name.  From 
both  thefe  parts  of  the  world  Africa  has 
received  inhabitants  and  mafters;  and  what 
fhe  has  received  Ihe  has  given.  The  Ty- 
rians built  the  city,  and  founded  the  repub- 
lic, of  Carthage}  and  Greek  has  been  the 
language  of  Egypt.  In  the  remoteft  anti- 
quity we  hear  of  Belus  in  Chaldaea,  and 
of  Sesostris  planting  his  tawny  colonies 
in  Colchos : and  Spain  has  been,  in  thefe 
later  ages,  under  the  dominion  of  theMoors. 
If  we  turn  to  Runic  hiftory,  we  find  our 
fathers,  the  Goths,  led  by  Woden  and  by 
Thor,  their  heroes  firft  and  their  divini- 
ties afterwards,  from  the  Afiatic  Tartary 
into  Europe : and  who  can  aflure  us  that 
R 2 this 
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this  was  their  ^rft  migration  ? They  came 
into  Afu  perhaps  by  the  eaft,  from  that 
continent  to  which  their  fons  have  lately 
failed  from  Europe  by  the  well; : and  thus, 
in  the  procefs  of  three  or  four  thou  find 
years,  the  fame  race  of  men  have  puflied 
their  conqaefts  and  their  habitations  round 
the  globe : at  leall  this  may  be  fuppofed, 
as  reafonably  as  it  is  fuppofed,  I think  by 
Grot  I us,  that  America  was  peopled  from 
Scandinavia.  The  world  is  a great  wilder- 
nefs,  wherein  mankind  have  wandered  and 
jollied  one  another  about  from  the  creation. 
Some  haveremoved  by  ncceffity,  and  others 
by  choice.  One  nation  has  been  fond  of 
feizing  what  another  was  tired  of  poflef- 
fing : and  it  will  be  ditHcult  to  point  out  the 
country  which  is  to  this  day  in  the  hands 
of  it’s  firfr  inhabitants. 

Thus  late  has  ordained  that  nothing 
lhall  remain  long  in  the  lame  Hate : and 
what  are  all  thefe  tranfportations  of  people, 
but  fo  many  public  Exiles  ? Varro,  the 

moft 
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moft  learned  of  the  Romans,  thought,  fincc 
Nature*  is  the  fame  wherever  we  go,  that 
this  Angle  circumftance  was  fufficient  to 
remove  all  objedions  to  change  of  place, 
taken  by  itfelf,  and  ftripped  of  the  other 
inconveniences  which  attend  exile.  M. 
Bru  T us  thought  it  enough  that  thofe,  who 
go  into  banifhment,  cannot  be  hindered 
from  carrying  their  Virtue  along  with  them. 
Now,  if  any  one  judge  that  each  of  thefo 
comforts  is  in  itfelf  infuifrcient,  he  mufr 
however  confefs  that  both  of  them,  joined 
together,  are  able  to  remove  the  terrors  of 
jcxile.  For  what  trifles  muft  all  we  leave 
behind  us  be  efteemed,  in  comparifon  of 
the  two  moft  precious  things  which  men 
can  enjoy,  and  which,  we  are  furc,  will 
follow  us  wherevjer  we  turn  our  fteps,  the 
fame  Nature,  and  our  proper  Virtue  •j-  ? 
Believe  me,  the  providence  of  God  has  e- 
ftablifhed  fuch  an  order  in  the  world,  that 
of  all  which  belongs  to  us  the  Icaft  valuable 

parts  can  alone  fall  under  the  will  of  others, 

> 

f Sen.  De  coo.  ad  Hcl.  f Ib. 
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Whatever  is  beft  is  fafeft  ; lies  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  power;  can  neither  be  given 
nor  taken  a^vay.  \ Such  is  this  great  and 
beautiful  work  of  nature,  the  world.  Such 
is  the  mind  of  man,  which  contemplates 
and  admires  the  world  whereof  it  makes 
the  nobleft  part.  Thefe  are  infeparably 
ours,  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in  one  we 
lhall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march  there- 
fore intrepidly  wherever  we  are  led  by  the 
courfe  of  human  accidents.  Wherever 
they  lead  us,  on  what  coall  foever  we  are 
thrown  by  them,  we  fhall  not  find  our- 
klves  abfolutely  Grangers.  We  (lull  meet 
wiUi  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the 
lame  figure,  endowed  with  the  fame  fa- 
culties, and  born  under  the  fame  laws  of 
nature.  We  lhall  fee  the  fame  virtues  and 
vices,  flowing  from  the  fame  general  prin- 
ciples, but  varied  in  a thoufand  different 
and  contrary  modes,  according  to  that  in- 
finite variety  of  laws  and  cuftoms  which 
is  eftablifhed  for  the  fame  univerfal  end, 
the  prefervaticn  of  fcciety.  We  fliall  feel 
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the  fame  revolution  of  feafons,  and  the 
fame  fun  and  moon  * will  guide  the  courfe 
of  our  year.  The  fame  azure  vault,  be- 
fpangled  with  liars,  will  be  every  where 
fpred  over  our  heads.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  world  from  whence  we  may  not  ad- 
mire thofe  planets  which  roll,  like  ours,  in 
different  orbits  round  the  fame  central  fun ; 
from  whence  we  may  not  difcover  an  ob- 
ftill  more  llupendous,  that  army  of 
fixed  liars  hung  up  in  the  immenfc  fpacc 
of  the  univerfe,  innumerable  funs  whofe 
beams  enlighten  and  cherilli  the  unknown 
worlds  which  roll  around  them : and  whilll 
I am  ravilhed  by  fuch  contemplations  as 
thefe,  whilll  my  foul  is  thus  raifed  up  to 
heaven,  it  imports  me  little  what  ground 
I tread  upon. 

I 

* Pi-UT.  Of  banifliment.  He  compares  thofe 
who  cannot  live  out  of  their  own  country,  to  the 
fimple  people  who  fancied  that  the  moon  of  Athens 
was  a finer  moon  than  that  of  Corinth. 

——  labentem  cocio  quae  ducitis  annum. 

ViR.  Geo. 

R 4 Brutus 


*48  Riti-ections  upon  Exiiz. 

« 

Brutus*,  in  the  book  which  he  writ 
on  virtue,  related  that  he  had  feen  Mar» 
CELLUS  in  exile  at  Mytilcne,  living  in  all 
the  happinefs  which  human  nature  is  ca- 
pable of,  and  cultivating,  with  as  much  af- 
fiduity  as  ever,  ail  kinds  of  laudable  know- 
ledge. He  added  that  this  fpetftacle  made 
him  think  that  it  was  rather  he  who  went 
into  banifhmcnt,  fince  he  was  to  return 
without  the  other,  than  the  other  who 
remained  in  it.  O M a r c e l L u s,  far 
more  happy  when  Brutus  approved  thy 
exile,  than  when  the  commonwealth  ap- 
proved thy  confulfhip ! How  great  a man 
tnuft  thou  have  been,  to  extort  admiration 
from  him  who  appeared  an  objedl  of  ad- 
miration even  to  his  own  Cato  ! The 
fame  Brutus  reported  further,  that 
Caesar  overfhot  Mytilene,  becaufe  hi 
could  not  {land  the  fight  of  Marcellus 
reduced  to  a ftate  fo  unworthy  of  him'. 
His  reftoration  was  at  length  obtained  by 

• Sek.  De  con.  ad  Hel. 

the 
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the  public  intcrcefilon  of  the  whole  fenatc, 
who  were  dqedled  with  grief  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  feemed  all  upon  this 
occafion  to  have  the  fame  fentiments  with 
Brutus,  and  to  be  fuppliants  for  them- 
felvcs,  rather  than  for  Marcellus  *. 
This  was  to  return  with  honor;  but  furely 
he  remained  abroad  with  greater,  when 
Brutus  could  not  refolve  to  leave  him, 
nor  Caesar  to  fee  him ; for  both  of  them 
bore  witnefs  of  his  merit.  Brutus 
grieved,  and  Caesar  blulhed  to  go  to 
Rome  without  him. 

Q^Metellus  Numidicus  had  un- 
dergone the  fame  fate  fome  years  before, 
while  the  people,  who  are  alwa}rs  thefurefl; 
Jnftruments  of  their  own  fervitude,  were 
laying,  under  the  conduft  of  Marius,  the 
foundations  of  that  tyranny  which  was 
perfcdled  by  Caesar.  Metzllus  a- 

* Marcellus  was  aiTaflinated  at  Athens,  in  hi* 
return  home,  by  Child,  an  old  friend,  and  fcllow- 
foldier  of  his.  The  motive  of  Child  is  not  ex- 
plained in  hiftory.  Caesar  was  fufpedted,  but  he 
ifeems  to  be  jufliiied  by  the  opinion  of  Brutus. 

'•  • • ' ■ lone. 
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lone,  in  the  midft  of  an  intimidated  fenatc, 
and  outrageous  multitude,  refufed  to  fwear 
to  the  pernicious  laws  of  the  tribune  Sa- 
turn iNus.  His  conftancy  became  his 
crime,  and  exile  his  punifliment.  A wild  and 
Lwlcfs  fidion  prevailing  againft  him,  the 
bell  men  of  the  city  armed  in  his  defence, 
and  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  that 
they  might  preferve  fo  much  virtue  to  their 
country.  But  he,  having  failed  to  perfuade, 
thought  it  not  lawful  to  conflrain.  He 
judged  in  the  phrenfy  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, as  Plato  judged  in  the  dotage 
of  the  Athenian.  Metellus  knew,  that 
if  his  fellow-citizens  amended,  he  fhould 
be  recalled  j and  if  they  did  not  amend,  he 
thought  he  could  be  no  where  worfe  tlian 
at  Rome.  He  went  voluntarily  into  exile, 
and  wherever  he  pafTed  he  carried  the  fure 
lymptom  of  a fickly  Hate,  and  the  certain 
prognoftic  of  an  expiring  commonwealth. 
What  temper  he  continued  in  abroad  will 
beftappear  by  alragment  ofone  of  his  letters 
which  Gellius*,  in  a pedantic  compila- 

* Lib.  xvii.  c.'p.  2. 

tior^ 
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lion  of  phrafes  ufcd  by  the  annalift 
Claudius,  has  preferved  for  the  fake  of 
the  word  Frunifcor.  “ llli  vero  omnijurc 
“ atque  honeftate  interdidti : ego  neque 
“ aqua  neque  igne  careo  ; et  fumma  gloria 
" frunifcor.”  Happy  Metellus  ! happy 
in  the  confcience  of  thy  own  virtue  ! happy 
in  thy  pious  fon,  and  in  that  excellent  friend 
who  refemblcd  thee  in  merit  and  in  fortune! 

Rutilius  had  defended  Alia  againfl: 
the  extortions  of  the  publicans,  according 
to  the  ftridl  juftice  of  which  he  made 
profefllon,  and  to  the  particular  duty  of  his 
office.  The  Equeftrian  order  were  upon 
this  account  his  enemies,  and  the  Marian 
fadion  was  fo  of  courfe,  on  account  of  lii§ 
probity,  as  well  as  out  ofhatredto  Me  tel- 
i.us.  The  moft  innocent  man  cf  the  city 
was  acciifed  of  corruption.  The  bell  man 
was  profecuted  by  the  worfl, by  A p j c 1 us  j 
a name  dedicated  to  infamy*.  Thofe  who' 
had  flirred  up  the  falfe  accufation  fat  as 

* There  was  another  Apicius,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  famous  for  his  gluttony,  and  a third 
in  the  time  of  Traja.n, 

judges. 
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judges,  and  pronounced  the  unjuft  fentcnce 
againft  him.  He  hardly  deigned  to  defend 
his  caufe,  but  retired  into  the  Eaft,  where 
that  roman  virtue,  which  Rome  could  not 
hear,  was  received  with  honc«-*  Shall 
R u T I L I u s now  be  deemed  unhappy, 
when  they  who  condemned  him  arc,  for 
that  aftion,  delivered  down  as  criminals 
to  all  future  generations  ? when  he  quitted 
his  country  with  greater  cafe  than  he  would 
fuffer  his  exile  to  finifti  ? when  he  alone 
durft  refufe  the  didlator  Svlla,  and  being 
recalled  home,  not  only  declined  to  go^ 
but  fled  farther  off? 

What  do  you  propofe,  it  maybe  faid, 
by  thefe  examples,  multitudes  of  which 
arc  to  be  colleded  from  the  memorials  of 
former  ages  ? I propofe  to  ftiew  that  as 
Change  of  Place,  fimply  confidered,  can 
render  no  man  unhappy,  fo  the  other  evils 
which  arc  objected  to  exile,  either  cannot 
happen  to  wife  and  virtuous  men  j or,  if 
they  do  happen  to  them,  cannot  render 

* Sen.  L.  Dc  prov.  cap.  3. 

them 
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them  miferable.  Stones  are  hard,  and  cakes 
of  ice  are  cold : and  all  who  feel  them,  feel 
them  alike  *.  But  the  good  or  the  bad 
events,  which  fortune  brings  upon  us,  are' 
felt  according  to  what  qualities  we,  not 
they,  have.  They  are  in  themfclves  in- 
different and  common  accidents,  and  they 
acquire  ftrength  by  nothing  but  our  vice 
or  our  weaknefs.  Fortune  can  difpenfe 
neither  felicity  nor  infelicity  unlefs  we  co- 
operate with  her.  Few  men,  who  are  un- 
happy under  the  lofs  of  an  ellate,  would 
be  happy  in  the  pofleffion  of  it : and  thofe, 
who  deferve  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which 
exile  takes  away,  will  not  be  unhappy 
when  they  are  deprived  of  them. 

It  grieves  me  to  make  an  exception  to 
this  rule  ; but  Tu  lly  was  one  fo  remark- 
ably, that  the  example  can  be  neither  con- 
cealed, nor  paffed  over.  This  great  man, 
who  had  been  the  iaviour  of  his  country, 
who  had  feared,  in  the  fupport  of  that  caufe, 
neither  the  infults  of  a defperatc  party,  nor 
the  daggers  of  aflafTins,  when  he  came  to 
* PiUT.  On  exile. 

fufFer 
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fuffer  for  the  fame  caufe,  funk  under  the 
weight.  He  difhonored  that  banifliment 
which  indulgent  providence  meant  to  be 
the  means  of  rendering  his  glory  complete. 
Uncertain  where  he  Ihould  go,  or  what  he 
fhould  do,  fearful  as  a woman,  and  froward 
as  a child,  he  lamented  the  lofs  of  his  rank, 
of  his  riches,  and  of  his  fplendid  popularity. 
His  eloquence  ferved  only  to  paint  his 
ignominy  in  ftronger  colors.  He  wept 
over  the  ruins  of  his  fine  houfe  which 
Clodi  0 s had  demolifhed ; and  his  fepara- 
tion  from  Terentia,  whom  he  repudiated 
not  long  afterwards,  was  perhaps  an  afflic- 
tion to  him  at  this  time.  Every  thing  be- 
comes intolerable  to  the  man  who  is  once 
fubdued  bygrief*.  He  regrets  whathe  took 
no  pleafure  in  enjoying,  and,  overloaded  al- 
ready, he  fhrinks  at  the  weight  of  a feather. 
CicERo’sbehaviour, in  fhort,  vvasfuch  that 
hisfriends,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  believed 
him  to  have  loft  his  fenfes  -f-.  Caesar 

• Mitto  cactcra  into!crabiIi2.  Etenim  flctu  im- 
pedior.  L.  iii.  Ad  Attic,  ep.  lo. 

+ Tam  faepe,  et  tarn  vehementer  objurgas,  et; 
animo  infirmo  cfl'c  diets,  lb. 
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beheld,  with  a fecrct  fatisfiidion,  the  man, 
who  had  refufed  to  be  his  lieutenant, 
weeping  under  the  rod  of  Clodius. 
Pom  PE  Y hoped  to  find  fome  excufe  for  his 
own  ingratitude  in  the  contempt  which  the 
friend,  whom  he  had  abandoned,  expofed 
himfelfto.  Nay  At  ticus  judged  him  too 
meanly  attached  to  his  former  fortune,  and 
reproached  him  for  it.  Attic  us,  whofe 
great  talents  were  ufury  and  trimming, 
who  placed  his  principal  merit  in  being 
rich,  and  who  would  have  been  noted  with 
infamy  at  Athens,  for  keeping  well  with  all 
fides,  and  venturing  on  none§;  cvenATTi- 
c u s blufhed  forT u l l y,  and  the  moft  plau  - 
fible  man  alive  afTumedthe  ftyle  of  Cato. 

I HAVE  dwelt  the  longeron  this  inftance, 
becaufe,  whilft  it  takes  nothing  from  the 
truth  which  has  been  eftablifhed,  it  teaches 
us  another  of  great  importance.  Wife  men 
are  certainly  fuperior  to  all  the  evils  of  exile. 
Butin  a ftridt  fenfe  he,  who  has  left  any  one 
paflion  in  his  foul  unfubdued,  will  not  de- 

§ Plut.  Solon. 

ferve 
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fcrve  that  appellation.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  have  ftudied  all  the  duties  of  public  and 
private  life,  that  we  are  perfedUy  acquainted 
with  them,  and  that  we  live  up  to  them  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  A paflion  that  lies 
dormant  in  the  heart,  and  has  efcaped  our 
fcrutiny,  or  which  we  have  obferved  and 
indulged  as  venial,  or  which  we  have  per- 
haps encouraged,  as  a principle  to  excite 
and  to  aid  our  virtue,  may  one  time  or  o- 
ther  deftroy  our  tranquillity,  and  difgrace 
our  whole  charadler.  When  virtue  has 
Heeled  the  mind  on  every  fide,  we  are  in- 
vulnerable on  every  fide ; but  Achilles 
was  wounded  in  the  heel.  The  leaft  part, 
overlooked  or  negledted,  may  expofe  us  to 
raxive  a mortal  blow.  Reafon  cannot  obtain 
the  abfolute  dominion  of  our  fouls  by  one 
vidlory.  Vice  Jias  many  referves,  which 
muft  be  beaten  j many  ftrongholds,  which 
muft  be  forced  ; and  we  may  be  found 
of  proof  in  many  trials,  without  being  fo 
in  all.  We  may  refift  the  fevereft,  and 
yield  to  the  weakeft  attacks  of  fortune. 
We  may  have  got  the  better  of  avarice, 

the 
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the  moft  epidemical  difeafe  of  the  tnind, 
and  yet  be  flaves  to  ambition.*  We  may 
have  purged  our  fouls  of  the  fear  of  death, 
and  yct'fomc  other  fear  may  venture  to 
lurk  behind.  This  was  the  cafe  of  Ci- 
cero. Vanity  was  his  cardinal  vice.t  It 
had,  I queftion  not,  warmed  his  zeal, 
quickened  his  induftry,  animated  the  love 
of  his  country,  and  fupported  his  con- 
ftancy  againft  Cataline  : but  it  gave 
to  Clodius  an  entire  victory  over  him. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  dye,  and  part  with 

eflate. 


• Seneca  fays  the  contrary  of  all  this,  according 
to  the  Stoical  fyftem,  which  however  he  departs 
from  on  many  occafions.  “ Si  contra  unam  quam- 
“ libet  partem  fortunae  (htis  tibi  roboris  eft,  idem 
“ adverfus  omnes  erit. — Si  avaritia  dimifit,  vehe- 
“ mentiilima  generis  humani  peftis,  moram  tibi  am- 
“ bitio  non  faciet.  Si  ultimum  diem,  &c.  De  Con. 
ad  Hcl.  • 

Non  fingula  vitia  ratio,  fed  pariter  omnia  proftcr- 
nit.  In  univerfum  fcmel  vincitur.  Ibid. 

Nec  audacem  quidem  timoris  abfolvimus  : ne  pro- 
digum quidem  avaritia  liberamus.  De  Benef.  1.  4.. 


C.  27- 


Qui  autem  habet  vitium  unum,  habet  oipnia.  Ib, 
1.  5.  c.  15. 

f In  animo  autem  gloHae  cupido,  qualis  fuit  Cice- 
roms,  plurimum  poteft,  ‘Vel.  Pat.  1.  i. 
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cftatc,  rank,  honor,  and  every  things 
which  he  lamented  the  lofs  of : but  he 
was  afraid  to  live  deprived  of  them.  “ Ut 
vivus  haec  amitterem,"*  He  would  pro- 
bably ha^e  met  death  on  this  occafion 
tvith  the  fame  hrmnefs  with  which  he 
{aid  to  PoPiLius  Laenas,  his  client  and 
his  murderer,  “ approach  veteran,  and, 
if  at  leaft  thou  canft  do  this  well,  cut 
off  my  head.”  But  he  could  not  bear 
to  fee  himlelf,  and  to  be  feen  by  others, 
ftripi^ed  of  tliofc  trappings  which  he  was 
accuftomed  to  wear.  This  made  him 
break  out  into  fo  many  {hameful  expref- 
fions.  ” Poflum  oblivifei  qui  fuerim? 
“ non  fentire  qui  fim  ? quo  caream  ho- 
“ nore  ? qua  gloria  ?”  And  fpeaking  of 
his  brother  — “ Vitavi  neviderem;  ne 
“ aut  illius  ludlum  fqualorcmquc  afpi- 
“ cerim,  aut  me  quern  ille  florentif- 
limum  reliquerat  perditum  illi  afflic- 
“ tumque  offerrem.”  He  had  thought 
of  death,  and  prepared  his  mind  for  it. 

There 

* Ep.  ad  Attic.  1.  3.  qj.  3,  7,  jc.  et  psffun. 

L.  3.  Ep.  10.  ad  Attic. 
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There  were  occafions  too  where  his  va- 
.nity  might  be  flattered  by  it.  But  the 
fame  vanity  hindered  him  in  his  profpe- 
rous  eAate  from  fuppofing  fuch  a reverfc 
»s  afterwards  happened  to  him.  When 
it  same,  it  found  him  unprepared,  it  fur- 
prized  him,  it  Aunned  him  j for  he  was 
Bill  fond  of  the  pomp  and  hurry  of 
Rome,  “ fumum,  et  opes,  ftrepitumque 
Romae,”  and  unweaned  from  all  thole 
things  which  habit  renders  necellary,  and 
which  nature  has  left  indifferent. 

We  have  enumerated  them  above,  and 
it  is  time  to  defcend  into  a more  particu- 
lar examination  of  them.  Change  of 
place  then  may  be  borne  by  every  man. 
It  is  the  delight  of  many.  But  who  can 
bear  the  evils  which  accompany  exile  ? 
you  who  afk  the  queflion  can  bear  them. 
Every  one  who  conflders  them  as  they 
are  in  themfelves,  inftead  of  looking  at 
them  thro  the  faJfe  optic  which  preju- 
dice holds  before  our  eyes.  For  what  ? 

S 2 you 
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you  have  loft  your  cftate : reduce  your 
defines,  and  you  will  perceive  yourfelf  to 
be  as  rich  as  ever,  with  this  confiderable 
advantage  to  boot^  that  your  cares  will 
be  diminiflied.*  Our  natural  and  red 
wants  are  confined  to  narrow  bounds> 
whilft  thofe  which  fancy  and  cuftom 
create  are  confined  to  none.  Truth  lyes 
within  a little  and  certain  compafs,  but 
error  is  immenfe.  If  we  fuffer  our  de- 
fires  therefore  to  wander  beyond  thefe 
bounds,  they  wander  eternally.  “ Nelcio 
“ quid  curtae  femper  abeft  rei."  We  be- 
come neceflitous  in  the  midft  of  plenty, 
and  our  poverty  encreafes  with  our  riches. 
Reduce  your  defircs,  be  able  to  fay  with 
the  apoftle  of  Greece,  to  whom  Eras- 
mus was  ready  to  addrefs  his  prayers, 
“quam  multisipfe  non  egeo!”baniihoutof 

your 

* Naturalia  defideria  finita  fiint : ex  falfa  op'mione 
nafeentia  ubi  dcfinant  non  habent,  i>ullus  eiiim  ter- 
minus falfo  elt.  £/>.  i6. 

Excerp.  ex  Lib.  Sen.  falfely  fo  called. 

Si  ad  naturam  vives,  nunquam  eris  pauper ; fi  ad 
opinioncm,  nunquam  dives.  E.xiguum  natura  doil- 
dcrat,  opinio  immcnlum.  Si:n.  Lp.  i6. 
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your  exile  all  imaginary,  and  you  will 
fufFcr  no  real  wants.  The  little  ftream 
which  is  left  will  fuffice  to  quench  the 
thirft  of  nature,  and  that  which  cannot 
be  quenched  by  it,  is  not  your  thirA,  but 
your  diAemper  ; a diAemper  formed  by 
the  vicious  habits  of  your  mind,  and  not 
the  effedl  of  exile.  How  great  a part  of 
mankind  bear  poverty  with  chearful- 
qefs,  becaufe  they  have  been  bred  in 
it,  and  arc  accuAomed  to  it  ? * Shall 
we  not  be  able  to  acquire,  by  reafon  and 
by  refledlion,  what  the  meaneA  artifan 
poAeffes  by  habit  ? Shall  thofe.  who  have 
fo  many  advantages  over  him  be  Oaves  to 
wants  and  neceffities  of  which  he  is  ig- 
norant ? The  rich  whofc  wanton  appe- 
tites neither  the  produce  of  one  country, 
nor  of  one  part  of  the  world  can  fatisfy, 
for  whom  the  whole  habitable  globe  is 
ranfacked,  for  whom  the  caravans  of  the 
eaA  are  continually  in  march,  and  the  re- 
moteA  feas  are  covered  with  Aiips  j thefc 
pampered  creatures,  fated  with  fuperflui- 

s 3 *y» 

* Sen.  de  Con.  ad  Hel. 
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ty,  are  often  glad  to  inhabit  an  humble 
cot,  and  to  make  an  homely  meal.  They 
run  for  refuge  into  the  arms  of  frugality. 
Madmen  that  they  are  to  live  always  ir^ 
fear  of  what  they  fometimes  wifh  for,  and 
to  fly  from  that  life  which  they  find  it 
luxury  to  imitate ! Let  us  caft  our  eyes 
backwards  on  thofe  great  men  who  lived 
in  the  ages  of  virtue,  of  fimplicity,  of 
frugalitj',  and  let  us  blufh  to  think  that 
we  enjoy  in  baniflimcnt  more  than  they 
were  mafters  of  in  the  midll  of  their 
glory,  in  the  utinoft  affluence  of  their 
fortune.  Let.  us  imagine  that  we  behold 
a great  didlator  giving  audience  to  the 
Samnite  ambafiadors,  and  preparing  on 
the  hearth  his  mean  repaft  with  the  fame 
hand  which  had  fo  often  fubdued  the 
enemies  of  the  cornmonwealtlt,  and  borne 
the  triumphal  lawrel  to  the  capitol.  Let 
us  remember  that  Plato  had  but  * three 

fervants, 

. * Plato's  will,  in  Ding.  I,a,-r.  mentions  four  fer- 

vants, hpAdcs  X>iana,  to  whom  he  gave  her  free- 
dom. 

Apuleius  makes  his  effate  conftft  in  a little  gar- 
den near  the  academy,  two  fervants,  a patten  for 

faaificcs, 
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fervants,  and  that  Zeno  had  none.*  So.- 
CRATES,  the  reformer  of  his  couatry,  was 
maintained,  as  Menenius  Agripfa,  the 
arbiter  of  his  country  was  buried,  by 
contribution.-|-  While  Attilius  Regu- 
Los  beat  the  Carthaginians  in  Afric,  the 
flight  of  his  ploughman  reduced  his  fa- 
mily to  diflrels  at  home,  and  the  tillage 
of  his  litde  farm  became  the  public  care. 
SciPio  dyed  without  leaving  chough  to 
marry  his  daughters,  and  their  portions 
were  payed  out  of  the  treafury  of  the 
S 4 . ftatej 

fjcrifices,  and  as  much  gold  as  would  fen'c  to  make 
ear-rings  for  a child, 

. ♦Zeno  was  owner  of  a thoufund  talents  when  he 
came  from  Cyprus  into  Greece,  and  he  ufed  to  lend 
his  money  out  upon  Ihips  at  an  high  intereft.  He 
kept,  infhort,  akind  of  infurance-oflicc.  He  loft  this 
eftatc  perhaps  when  he  faid,  “ refte  fane  agit  fortu- 
“ na,  quae  nos  ad  philofophiam  impellk.”  Afterwards 
he  received  many  and  great  prefents  from  Antigo- 
njs.  So  that  his  great  frugality  and  ftmplicicy 
of  life,  was  the  eftieiSl  of  hi*  choice,  and  not  of  nc- 
cclTity.  yU.  Dio.  Lacr. 

t Diog,  Latr.  vit.  Soe.  quotes  Ariftoxenus  for  af- 
firming that  Socrates  ufed  to  keep  a box,  and  li\-ed 
upon  the  money  which  was  put  into  it : Pofita  igt- 

tur  arcula,  colligiflc  pecuniam  quae  daretur ; cei)- 
fumpta  autem  ei,  rurfus  pofuiffp.’' 
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ftatc  ; for  fure  it  was  juft  that  the  people 
of  Rome  Hiould  once  pay  tribute  to  him, 
who  had  cftabliflied  a perpetual  tribute 
on  Carthage.  After  fuch  examples  (hall 
\vc  be  afraid  of  poverty  ? (hall  w'e  dil- 
dain  to  be  adopted  into  a family  which 
has  Co  many  illuftrious  anceftors  ? (hall 
wc  complain  of  bani(hment  for  taking 
from  us  what  the  greateft  philofophers, 
and  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity  never 
enjoyed 

You  will  find  fault  perhaps,  and  at- 
tribute to  artifice,  that  1 confider  fingly 
misfortunes  which  come  all  together  on 
the  banilhed  man,  and  overbear  him 
with  their  united  weight.  You  could 
fupport  change  of  place  if  it  was  not  ac- 
companied with  poverty,  or  poverty  if  it 
was  not  accompanied  with  the  reparation 
from  your  family  and  your  friends,  with 
the  lofs  of  your  rank,  confideration,  and 
power,  with  contempt  and  ignominy. 
Whoever  he  be  who  reafons  in  this  man- 
ner, let  him  take  th?  following  anfwer. 

The 
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The  leaft  of  thefe  circumftances  is  fingly 
fufticient  to  render  the  man  miferable 
who  is  not  prepared  for  it,  who  has 
not  divefted  himfelf  of  that  palhcn  upon 
which  it  is  direded  to  work.  But  he 
who  has  got  the  maftery  of  all  his  paf- 
fions,  who  has  forefeen  all  thefe  acci- 
dents, and  prepared  his  mind  to  endure 
them  all,  will  be  fuperior  to  all  of  them, 
and  to  all  of  them  at  once  as  well  as 
lingly.  He  will  not  bear  the  lofs  of  his 
rank,  becaufe  he  can  bear  the  lofs  of  his 
eftate : but  he  will  bear  both,  bccaufe 
-he  is  prepared  for  both ; bccaufe  he  is 
free  from  pride  as  much  as  he  is  from 
iivarice. 

You  are  feparated  from  your  family 
and  your  friends.  Take  the  lift  of  them, 
and  look  it  well  over.  How  few  of  your 
family  will  you  find  who  deferve  the 
rtame  of  friends  ? and  how  few  amorig 
thefe  who  are  really  fuch  Erafe  the 
names  of  fuch  as  ought  not  to  ftand 
on  the  roll,  and  the  voluminous  cata- 
logue 

w 
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logue  will  fobn  dwindle  into  a narrow 
compafs.  Regret,  if  you  plcafe,  your 
reparation  from  this  ftnall  remnant.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  whilR  I declaim  againft 
a ihameful  and  vicious  weaknefs  of  mind, 
to  proferibe  the  fentiments  of  a virtuous 
fricndlhip.  Regret  your  feparation  from 
your  friends ; but  regret  it  like  a man 
who  deferves  to  be  theirs.  This  is 
Arength,  not  weaknefs  of  mind ; \t.  is 
virtue,  not  vice. 

But  the  leaA  uneadnefs  under  the  lofs 
of  the  rank  which  we  held  is  ignomi- 
nious. There  is  no  valuable  rank  among 
men,  but  that  which  real  merit  afligns. 
The  princes  of  the  earth  may  give  names, 
and  inftitute  ceremonies,  and  exa<A  the 
obfervation  of  them  ■,  their  imbccillity 
and  their  wickednefs  may  prompt  them 
to  cloathe  fools  and  knaves  with  robes  of 
honor,  and  emblems  of  wifdom  and  vir- 
tue ; but  no  man  will  be  in  truth  fupe- 
rior  to  another,  without  fuperior  merit  j 
and  that  rank  can  no  more  be  taken  from 

us, 
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us,  than  the  merit  which  cftablifhcs  it. 
The  fuprcme  authority  gives  a fidlitious 
and  arbitrary  value  to  coin,  which  is 
therefore  not  current  alike  in  all  times 
and  in  all  places  ; but  the  real  value  re- 
mains invariable,  and  the  provident  man, 
who  gets  rid  as  faft  as  he  can  of  the  drofly 
piece,  hoards  up  the  good  filver.  Thus 
merit  will  not  procure  the  faine  confide- 
nuion  univerfally.  But  what  then  ? the 
title  to  this  confideration  is  the  fame,  and 
will  be  found  alike  in  every  circumftance 
by  thofe  who  are  wife  and  virtuous  them- 
felves.  If  it  is  not  owned  by  fuch  as  are 
othcrwife,  nothing  is  however  taken  from 
us;  we  have  no  reafon  to  complain. 
They  confidered  us  for  a rank  which 
we  had ; for  our  denomination,  not  for 
our  intrinfic  value.  We  have  that  rank, 
that  denomination  no  longer,  and  they 
confider  us  no  longer:  they  admired  in 
us  what  we  admired  not  in  ourfelves.  If 
they  learn  to  negledt  us,  let  us  learn  to 

pity  them  Their  affiduity  was  impor- 
r tunate ; 
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tunatc : let  us  not  complain  of  the  cafe 
which  this  change  procures  us ; let  us 
rather  apprehend  the  return  of  that  rank 
and  tliat  power,  which,  like  a fanny  day, 
would  bring  back  thefe  little  infedls,  and 
make  them  fwarm  once  more  about  us. 

I know  how  apt  we  are,  under  fpecious 
pretences,  to  difguife  our  weakneffes  and 
our  vices,  and  how  often  we  fucceed  not 
only  io  deceiving  the  world,  but  even  in 
deceiving  ourfelvcs.  An  inclination  to  do 
good  is  infeparable  from  a virtuous  mind, 
and  therefore  the  man,  who  cannot  bear 
>vith  patience  the  lofs  of  that  rank  and 
power  which  he  enjoyed,  may  be  willing 
to  attribute  his  regrets  to  the  impoflibility 
which  he  fuppofes  himfelf  reduced  to  of 
fatisfying  this  inclination.  But  let  fuch 
an  one  know,  that  a wife  man  contents 
himfelf  with  doing  as  much  good  as  his 
fituation  allows  him  to  do  ; that  there  is 
po  fituation  wherein  we  may  not  do  a 
great  deal ; and  that  when  w’e  are  de- 
prived of  greater  power  to  do  more  good, 

wc 

* Sen.  dc  Con.  ad  Hel. 
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we  cfcape  at  the  fame  time  the  tempta- 
tion qf  doing  fome  evil. 

The  inconveniencies,  which  we  have 
mentioned,  carry  nothing  along  with 
them  difficult  to  be  borne  by  a wife  and 
virtuous  man  ; and  thofe  which  remain 
to  be  mentioned,  contempt  and  ignominy, 
can  never  fall  to  his  lot.  It  is  impoffible 
that  he  who  reverences  himfelf  ffiould 
be  defpifed  by  others : and  how  can  igno- 
miny affiedt  the  man  who  colledts  all  his 
Arength  within  himfelf,  who  appeals 
from  the  judgment  of  the  multitude  to 
another  tribunal,  and  lives  independent  of 
mankind  and  of  the  accidents  of  life? 
Cato  loft  the  eledtion  of  praetor,  and 
that  of  conful ; but  is  any  one  blind 
enough  to  truth  to  imagine  that  thefe 
repulfes  refledled  any  difgrace  on  him  ? 
The  dignity  of  thofe  two  magiftracies 
would  have  been  cncreafed  by  his  wear- 
. ing  them.  They  fuffered,  not  Cato. 

You  have  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a 
good  citizen,  you  have  been  true  to  your 

truft. 
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truft,  conftant  in  your  engagement,  aiwl 
have  purfucd  the  intcreft  of  your  country 
without  regard  to  the  enemies  you  creat- 
ed, and  the  dangers  you  run.  You  fe- 
vered her  intcreft  as  much  as  lay  in  your 
power  from  thofc  of  her  fadtions,  and 
from  thofe  of  her  neighbours  and  allies 
too,  when  they  became  different.  She 
reaps  the  benefit  of  thclc  fervices,  and 
you  fuffer  for  them.  You  are  banifhed 
and  purfucd  with  ignominy,  and  thofc 
whom  you  hindered  from  triumphing  at 
her  expence  revenge  themfclves  at  yours. 
The  perfons,  in  oppofition  to  whom  you 
ferved,  or  even  faved  the  public,  con- 
fpire  and  accomplilh  your  private  ruin. 
Thefe  arc  your  accuiers,  and  the  giddy 
ungrateful  crowd  your  judges.  Your 
name  is  hung  up  in  the  tables  of  pro- 
feription,  and  art  joined  to  malice  endea- 
vours to  make  your  beft  adtions  pafs  for 
crimes,  and  to  (lain  your  charadler.  For 
this  purpole  the  facred  voice  of  the  fenatc 
is  made  to  pronounce  a lye,  and  thofe  re- 
cords, which  ought  to  be  the  eternal  mo- 
numents 
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numents  of  truth,  become  the  vouchers 
of  impofture  and  calumny.  Such  cir- 
cumftances  as  thefe  you  think  intolera- 
ble, and  you  would  prefer  death  to  fo 
ignominious  an  exile.  Deceive  not  your- 
felf.  The  ignominy  remains  with  them 
who  perfecute  unjuftly,  not  with  him 
who  fuffers  unjuft  perfccution.  “ Recal- 
citrat  undique  tutus.”  Suppofe  that  in 
the  aft  which  baniflies  you,  it  was  de- 
clared that  you  have  fome  contagious 
diftemper,  that  you  are  crooked,  or 
otherwife  deformed.  This  would  ren- 
der the  legiflators  ridiculous.*  The  other 
renders  them  infamous.  But  neither  one 
nor  the  other  can  affeft  the  man  who,  in 
an  healthful  well  proportioned  body  en- 
joys a confcience  void  of  all  the  offences 
afcribed  to  him.  Inftead  of  fuch  an  exile, 
would  you  compound,  that  you  might 
live  at  home  in  cafe  and  plenty,  to  be  the 
inftrument  of  blending  thefe  contrary  in- 

terefts 

• The  dialogue  between  Cicero  and  Philifcus,  Dion, 
CaJ.  1.  38.  ' ' 
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tcrcfts  once  more  together,  and  of  giving 
but  the  third  place  to  that  of  your  coun- 
try? Would  you  proftitutc  hi  / power  to 
the  ambition  of  others,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  fccuring  her  from  imaginary 
dangers,  and  drain  her  riches  into  the 
pockets  of  the  raeaneft  and  vileft  of  her 
citizens,  under  the  pretence  of  paying  her 
debts  ? If  you  could  fubmit  to  fo  infa- 
mous a compofition,  you  are  not  the 
man  to  whom  I addrefs  my  dilcourfe,  or 
with  whom  I will  have  any  commerce  : 
and  if  you  have  virtue  enough  to  difdain 
it,  why  fliould  you  repine  at  the  other 
alternative  ? Banilhment  from  fuch  a 
country,  and  with  fuch  circumfbuices  is 
like  being  delivered  from  prifon.  Dio- 
genes was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  for  counterfeiting  the  coin, 
and  Stratonicus  thought  that  forgery 
might  be  committed  in  order  to  get  ba- 
niOied  from  Scriphos.  But  you  have  ob- 
tained your  liberty  by  doing  your  duty. 

4 Banish^ 
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Banishment,  with  all  its  train  of  evils, 
is  fo  far  from  being  the  caufe  of  contempt, 
that  he  who  bears  up  with  an  undaunted 
fpirit  againft  them,  while  fo  many  are  dc- 
jedled  by  them,  ere<fls  on  his  very  misfor- 
tunes a trophy  to  his  honor  : for  fuch  is 
the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds,  that 
nothing  ftrikes  us  with  greater  admiration 
than  a man  intrepid  in  the  midft  of  mif- 
fortuoes.  Of  all  ignominies  an  ignomi- 
nious death  mufr  be  allowed  to  be  the 
greateft,  and  yet  where  is  the  blafphemer 
who  will  prefume  to  defame  the  death  of 
Socrates  * ? This  faint  entered  the  pri- 
foQ  with  the  fame  countenance  with  which 
lie  reduced  thirty  tyrants,  and  he  took 
off  ignominy  from  the  place ; for  how 
could  it  be  deemed  a prifon  when  Socra- 
tes was  there?  Aristides  was  led  to 
execution  in  the  fame  city  ; all  thofe  who 
met  the  fad  proceilion,  call  their  eyes  to 
the  ground,  and  with  throbbing  hearts 
bewailed,  not  the  innocent  man,  but  Ju- 
* Sen.  de  con.  ad  Hcl. 

■ VoL.  IL  T nice 
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fticc  herlclf,  who  was  in  him  condemned. 
Yet  there  was  a wretch  found,  for  mon^ 
ftcrs  arc  fomctimes  produced  in  contra- 
diction to  the  ordinary  rules  of  nature, 
who  fpit  in  his  face  as  he  pafled  along. 
Aristides  wiped  his  cheek,  fmiled,  turn- 
ed to  the  magUlrate,  and  faid,  “ Admonifh 
this  man  not  to  be  fo  nafty  for  the  future.” 

I G HOMINY  then  can  take  no  hold  on 
\ irtue  * ; for  virtue  is  in  every  condition 
the  lame,  and  challenges  the  lame  relpedl. 
VV'c  applaud  the  world  when  Ihe  prolpers ; 
and  when  flie  falls  into  adverfity  we  ap- 
plaud her.  Like  the  templds  of  th« 
Gods,  Ihe  is  venerable  even  in  her 
ruins.  After  this  muft  it  not  appear  a 
degree  of  madnefs  to  defer  one  moment 
acquiring  the  only  arras  capable  of  defend- 
ing us  againft  attacks,  which  at  every  mo- 
ment we  arc  expofed  to  ? Our  being  mi- 
Icrable,  or  not  miferablc,  when  we  fall 
into  misfortunes,  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  enjoyed  profperity.  If 

* Sen.  de  con.  ad  Hel. 
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tve  have  applied  ourfclves  betimes  to  the 
ftudy  of  wifdom,  and  to  the  pradlice  of 
virtue,  thefe  evils  become  indifferent  j but 
if  we  have  neglefted  to  do  fo,  they  be- 
come neceffary.  In  one  cafe  they  are 
evils,  in  the  other  they  are  remedies  for 
greater  evils  than  themfclves.  Zeno  * re- 
joyced  that  a fhip- wreck  had  thrown  him 
on  the  Athenian  coaft : and  he  owed  to 
the  lofs  of  his  fortune  the  acqnifition  which 
he  made  of  virtue,  of  wifdom,  of  immoV- 
tality.  There  are  good  and  bad  airs  for 
the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  body.  Prof- 
perity  often  irritates  our  chronical  diftem- 
pers,  and  leaves  no  hopes  of  finding  any 
fpecific  but  in  adverfity.  In  fuch  cafes 
banifhment  is  like  change  of  air,  and  the 
evils  we  fuffer  are  like  rough  medicines 
applied  to  inveterate  difeafes.  What  -j-  A- 
NACHARsis  faid  of  the  vine,  may  aptly 
enough  be  faid  of  profperity.  She  bears 
the  three  grapes  of  drunkennefs,  of  plea- 
fure,  and  of  forrow ; and  happy  it  is  if 

t Sen. 
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the  lafl  can  cure  the  mifcbief  which  the 
former  work.  When  afflidlions  fail  to 
have  tlieir  due  cffcdf,  the  cafe  is  defperate. 
They  are  the  laft  remedy  which  indul- 
gent Providence  ufes  : and  if  they  fsul, 
we  muH  languilh  and  dye  in  mifery  and 
contempt.  V'ain  men ! bow  feldom  do 
we  know  what  to  with  or  to  pray  for  ? 
When  we  pray  againft  misfortunes,  and 
when  we  fear  them  moft,  we  want  them 
ruoft.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  Pytha- 
goras forbid  his  difciples  to  aik  any  thing 
in  particular  of  God.  The  fliorteft  and 
the  bed  prayer  which  we  can  addrefs'to 
him,  who  knows  our  wants,  and  our  ig- 
norance in  afking,  is  this  : “ Thy  will 
be  done.  " 

Tully  fays,  in  fome  part  of  his  works, 
that,  as  happinefs  is  the  obje<ft  of  all  phi- 
lofophy,  fo  the  difputes  among  philoib- 
phers  arife  from  their  different  notions  of 
the  fovercign  good.  Reconcile  them  in 
that  point,  you  reconcile  them  in  the  reft. 
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The  fchool  of  Zeno  placed  this  fovercign 
good  in  naked  virtue,  and  wound  the 
principle  up  to  an  extreme  beyond  the 
pitch  of  nature  and  truth.  A fpirit  of  op- 
pofition  to  another  dodtrine,  which  grew 
into  great  vogue  while  Zeno  flouriftied, 
might  occafion  this  exces.  Epicurus 
placed  the  fovercign  good  in  plcafure.  His 
terms  were  wilfully,  or  accidentally  roif- 
taken.  His  fcholars  might  help  to'  per- 
vert his  dodrine,  but  rivaUliip  cnflam- 
ed  the  difpute  ; for  in  truth  there  is  not 
fo  much  difference  between  ftoicifm  re- 
duced to  reafonable  intelligible  terms,  and 
genuine  orthodox  epicurifm,  as  is  imagined. 
The  faelicis  animi  immota  tranquillitas, 
and  the  voluptas  of  the  latter  are  near 
enough  a-kin  : and  I much  doubt  whether 
the  firmed  hero  of  the  Portic  would  have 
borne  a fit  of  the  done,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Zeno,  with  greater  magnanimity 
and  patience  than  Epicurus  did,  on 
thofe  of  his  own  philofophy.  How- 
T 3 ever, 
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ever  *,  Aristotle  took  a middle  way, 
or  explained  himfclf  better,  and  placed 
happincfs  in  the  joint  advantages  of  the 
mind,  of  the  body,  and  of  fortune.  They 
arc  rcafonably  joined  j but  certain  it  is,  that 
they  muft  not  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot. 
We  can  much  better  bear  the  privation  of 
the  laft  than  of  the  others ; and  poverty 
itfcif,  which  mankind  is  fo  afraid  of, 
“ per  marc  pauperiem  fugens,  per  faxa, 
per  ignes,’’  is  furcly  preferable  to  mad- 
nefs  or  the  ftone,  tho  -f-  Chrvsippps 
thought  it  better  to  live  mad,  than  not  to 
live  ! If  banifhment  therefore,  by  taking 
from  us  the  advantages  of  fortune,  can-r 
not  take  from  us  the  more  valuable  ad- 
vantages of  the  mind  and  the  body,  when 
we  have  them  ; and  if  the  fame  accident 

* Compare  the  reprefentations  made  fo  frequently 
of  the  doctrine  of  volupty  taught  by  Epicurus,  with 
the  account,  which  he  himfelf  gives  in  his  letter  to 
M t NOECius,  of  tlie  fenfc  wherein  he  underftood 
this  word.  V:d.  Diog.  Lacr. 

f In  his  third  book  of  nature,  cited  bv  Plu- 
tarch, tn  tile  trcailfc  on  the  contradictions  of  the 
iitoics. 
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is  able  to  reftore  them  to  us,  when 
we  have  loft  them,  baniftiment  is  a very 
flight  misfortune  to  thofe  who  are  already 
under  the  dominion  of  reafon,  and  a ve- 
ry great  blefling  to  thofe  who  are  ftill 
plunged  in  vices  which  ruin  the  health 
both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  to  be  wifli- 
ed  for,  in  favour  of  fuch  as  thefe,  and  to 
be  feared  by  none.  If  we  are  in  this  cafe, 
let  us  fecond  the  defigns  of  Providence  in 
our  favour,  and  make  fome  amends  for 
neglcdling  former  opportunities  by  not 
letting  flip  the  laft.  “ Si  nolis  fanus, 
curres  hydropicus.”  We  may  fliorten 
the  evils  which  we  might  have  prevent- 
ed, and  as  we  get  the  better  of  our 
diforderly  paflions,  and  vicious  habits,  we 
Ihall  feel  our  anxiety  diminiftiin  proportion. 
All  the  approaches  to  virtue  are  comfort- 
able. With  how  much  joy  will  the  man, 
who  improves  his  misfortunes  in  this  man- 
ner, difeover  that  thofe  evils,  which  ho 
attributed  to  his  exile,  fprung  from  his 
vanity  and  folly,  and  vanifh  with  them  ? 

T 4 Hq 
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He  will  fee  that,  in  his  former  temper  of 
mind,  he  rcfembled  the  effeminate  prince 
who  could  drink  no  *f-  water  but  that  of 
the  river  Choafpes  ; or  the  limplc  queen, 
in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
who  complained  bitterly,  that  (lie  had  not 
lighted  the  nuptial  torch,  and  that  the 
river  Ifmcnus  had  not  furniflicd  the  water 
at  her  Ion’s  wedding.  Seeing  his  former 
ftate  in  this  ridiculous  light,  he  will  labour 
on  with  pleafure  towards  another  as  con- 
trary as  pofTiblc  to  it ; and  when  he  arrives 
there,  he  will  be  convinced  by  the  ftrongeft 
of  all  proofs,  his  own  experience,  that  he 
was  unfortunate  bccaufe  he  was  vicious, 
not  bccaufe  he  was  banifhed. 

If  I was  not  afraid  of  being  thought  to 
rcfuic  too  much,  I would  venture  to  put 
fomc  advantages  of  fortune,  which  are 
due  to  exile,  into  the  fcale  againfl  thofe 
which  we  lofc  by  exile.  One  there  is 
which  has  been  negkftcd  even  by  great 

-]-  Plut.  on  baniflunent. 
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and  wife  men.  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
after  his  expulfion  from  Athens,  became 
firft  minifter  to  the  king  of  Egypt ; and 
Themistocles  found  fuch  a reception 
at  the  court  of  Perfia,  tliat  he  ufed  to 
fay  his  fortune  had  been  loft  if  he  had  not 
been  ruined.  But  Demetrius  expofed 
himfelf  by  his  favour  under  the  firft  Pto- 
LEMV  to  a new  difgracc  under  the  fecond : 
and  Themistocles,  who  had  been  the 
captain  of  a free  people,  became  the  vaf- 
fal  of  the  prince  he  had  conquered.  How 
much  better  is  it  to  take  hold  of  the  pro> 
per  advantage  of  exile,  and  to  live  for  our- 
felves,  when  we  are  under  no  obligation 
of  living  for  others  ? Similis,  a captain 
of  great  reputation  under  Trajan  and 
Adrian,  having  obtained  leave  to  retire, 
paflcd  feven  years  in  his  retreat,  and  then 
dying,  ordered  this  infcription  to  be  put 
on  his  tomb:  that  h«  had  been  many 
years  on  earth -f-,  but  that  he  had  lived  only 
(even.  If  you  arc  wife,  your  leifure  will 

f Xiphil. 
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be  worthily  employed,  and  your  retreat 
will  add  new  luftre  to  your  charaAer. 
Imiute  Thucydides  in  Thracia,  or 
Xenophon  in  his  little  farm  at  Scillus. 
In  fuch  a retreat  you  may  lit  down,  like 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  who  judged 
of  the  Olympic  games,  without  taking 
any  part  in  them.  Far  from  the  hurry 
of  the  world,  and  almoft  an  unconcerned 
fpeAator  of  what  palTes  in  it,  having 
payed  in  a public  life  what  you  owed 
to  the  prelcnt  age,  pay  in  a private 
life  what  you  owe  to  pofterity.  Write, 
as  you  live,  without  paflion ; and  build 
your  reputation,  as  you  build  your  hap- 
pinefs,  on  the  foundations  of  truth.  If 
you  \^ant  the  talents,  the  inclination,  or 
the  neceffary  materials  for  fuch  a work, 
fall  not  however  into  floth.  Endeavour  to 
copy  after  the  example  of  SciPio  at  Lin- 
ternum.  Be  able  to  fay  to  yourfelf, 

“ Innocuas  amo  delicias  doAamque 
quietem,” 
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Rural  amulements,  and  philofophical  me- 
ditations will,  make  your  hours  glide 
finoothly  on  j and  if  the  indulgence  of 
Heaven  has  given  you  afriend  likeLELius, 
nothing  is  wanting  to  make  you  com- 
pletely happy. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  thofe  reflexions  which 
may  ferve  to  fortify  the  mind  under  ba- 
nidiment,  and  under  the  other  misfortunes 
of  life,  which  it  is  every  man’s  intereft  ta 
prepare  for,  becaufe  they  are  common  to 
all  men  * ; I fay  they  are  common  to 
all  men  j becaufe  even  they  who  efcape 
them  are  equally  expofcd  to  tliem.  The 
darts  of  adverfe  fortune  are  always  levelled 
at  our  heads.  Some  reach  us,  fome  graze 
againfl  us,  and  fly  to  wound  our  neigh- 
bours. Let  us  therefore  impofe  an  equal 
temper  on  our  minds,  and  pay  without 
murmuring  the  tribute  which  we  owe  to 
humanity.  The  winter  brings  cold,  and 
we  muft  freeze.  The  fummer  returns 
with  heat,  and  we  muft  melt.  The  inr 
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clemency  of  the  ^ diforders  our  he«hb, 
and  we  muft  be  lick.  Here  we  are  ex- 
pofed  to  wild  bealls,  and  there  to  men 
more  lavage  than  the  beafts : and  if  we 
elcape  the  inconvenieocies  and  darters  of 
the  air  and  the  earth,  there  arc  perils  by 
water  and  perils  by  fire.  This  eltablilbed 
courfc  of  things  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
change ; but  it  is  in  our  power  to  aflume 
fuch  a greatnefs  of  mind  as  becomes  wife 
and  virtuous  men ; as  may  enable  us  to 
encounter  the  accidents  of  life  with  for- 
titude, and  to  conform  ourfelves  to  the 
order  of  nature,  who  governs  her  great 
kingdom,  the  world,  by  continual  muta- 
tions. Let  us  fubmit  to  this  order,  let 
us  be  perfuaded  that  whatever  docs  hap- 
pen ought  to  happen,  and  never  be  fo 
foolilh  as  to  expollulate  with  nature.  The 
bell  refolution  we  can  take  is  to  fuHer 
what  we  cannot  alter,  and  to  purfue,  with- 
out repining,  the  road  which  Providence, 
who  direfts  every  thing,  has  marked  out 
to  us : for  it  is  not  enough  to  follow ; and 

he 
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he  is  bat  a bad  foldier  who  fighs,  and 
marches  on  with  relodtancy.  We  muft 
receive  the  orders  with  fpiiit  and  chear- 
fulnefs,  and  not  endeavour  to  flink  out  of 
the  pod  which  is  aiTigned  us  in  this 
beautiful  difpofition  of  things,  whereof 
even  our  fufferings  make  a necelTary  part. 
Let  us  addrefs  ourfelves  to  God,  who  go- 
verns all,  as  Cleanthes  did  in  thofe  ad- 
mirable verfes,  which  are  going  to  lofe  part 
of  their  grace  and  energy  in  my  tranflation 
of  them. 


Parent  of  nature ! Mafter  of  the  world  ! 

Where’er  thy  Providence  diredb,  behold 
My  fteps  with  chearful  refignation  turn. 

Fate  leads  the  willing,  drags  the  backward  on. 
Why  fhould  I grieve,  when  grieving  I muft  bear  ? 
Or  take  with  guilt,  what  guilclefs  I might  fliare  ? 

Thus  let  US  fpeak,  and  thus  let  us  aft. 
Relignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  true 
magnanimity.  But  the  fure  mark  of  a 
pulilanimous  and  bafe  fpirit,  is  to  ftruggle 
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agalnft,  to  ccnfure  the  order  of  Provi-* 
dence,  and  inftead  of  mending  our  own 
conduct,  to  fet  up  for  corredfing  that  of 
our  Maker. 
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